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Tue continued existence of slavery in the United States of America, 
the land of boasted liberty and equality, presents a contradiction 
which may well excite the astonishment and the severest reproach 
of the citizens of the Old World. The spectacle is of such a fright- 
ful nature, and the system involves such an amount of guilt, that 
one would fain believe the pictures brought home to us of its exist- 
ence were imaginary, exaggerated, or at least only chargeable against 
barbarians or professed unbelievers in Christianity. We have, how- 
ever, irrefragable proofs that the reverse is the case, nay, that 
men of the highest legislative standing in the Union, not only by 
their private conduct countenance the most appalling system of 
slavery, and to an enormous ever-increasing extent, but that they 
loudly and with unshamed faces defend the institution, proclaiming 
publicly their share in it, and their determination to perpetuate all 
its cruelties and criminality. Mr. Clay, for example, has lately 
delivered an elaborate speech to the effect mentioned, and has had 
. he uttered applauded and echoed by many of his fellow-legis- 
ators. 

We have often directed the attention of our readers to the slave- 
trade and to slavery, believing that such crying and inveterate enor- 
mities require to be constantly assailed by the moral force of public 
opinion, as now held throughout the most enlightened parts of Chris- 
tendom. It is absolutely necessary that the power of this moral 
agency should be heartily joined to the physical means, so energeti- 
cally employed by England, and brought to bear against such a 
dreadful scourge of mankind. Mr. Buxton has lately proved that 
physical resistance to the spread of the monstrous evil, that all the 
protection which our ships and their crews can afford to the poor 
Africans, that all the just severity of punishment which we inflict 
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upon the detected traffickers in human beings, cannot stem the 
slave-trade, nor prevent thousands being annually destroyed or 
enslaved to supply the ravenous American market. Let us there- 
fore lose not an opportunity of raising our voices, and to the utmost 
of our means making ourselves be heard, uniting in the execrations 
and the pleadings that burst from all humane and Christianized 
hearts on the subject of slavery ; for if there was no fiendlike de- 
mand for bondsmen, no torturous use made of the African to 
serve the cupidity of slave-owners, there would be no slave-trade. 

The present opportunity is one of the most inviting that ever 
occurred, for joining with the throng of Abolitionists in exposing 
and denouncing slavery in one of its greatest strongholds. Dr. 
Channing, one of the greatest men of the age, a man possessed of 
the richest mind, whose reputation has extended wherever letters 
and Christianity have sped, whose eloquence is massive, profound, 
and mightily earnest, like to his intellect, and the power and compass 
of his purposes and sympathies,—has once more taken the field in 
behalf of the bondsman to the condemnation of hosts of his country- 
men, and to the furtherance, without a doubt, of the triumph of 
liberty, truth, and civilization. A nobler champion and herald 
cannot be found: let us follow him,—let us echo his far-sounding 
words, 

Some two or three years ago we accompanied the celebrated 
author of the present letter, and gave an abstract of his work on 
slavery. In that publication he addressed himself chiefly to an ex- 
position of its evils, and to the demolition of the hackneyed efforts 
made to defend or excuse the infernal system, wherever established. 
In the production before us, he has taken new ground and confines 
himself to one field, where the enormity still exists in all its vigour, 
and where in its development certain peculiarities are made mani- 
fest. It is slavery within the American Union that he seizes 
upon, and the stand made for it by many of his fellow-citizens 
that he assails,—the speech of Mr. Clay being taken for his text. 
That speech which, from the status of its author, the comprehen- 
siveness and uncompromising nature of its doctrines, representing 
as it does the sentiments of the slave-holding community, has very 
properly been thus chosen. Before we have done, we shall let our 
readers partake in our enjoyment at the manner in which the legis- 
lator is stripped and demolished by a “ greater than he.” In the 
meanwhile, seeing that Dr. Channing has recurred to one deceitful 
apology for slavery, (which he also formerly exposed) on account of 
the still common use made of it, which apology, he says, is uni- 
formly advanced by “ the whole South, and not a few of the North” 
of the Union, we shall, preliminarily to our review of that part 
of the Letter which directly meets Mr. Clay’s harangue, turn our 
eyes for a moment towards this famous bulwark by which men cone 
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ceal from themselves the real character of the evil, and repel as 
unwarrantable every effort for its destruction. 

The apology alluded to is this—that through the lenity of the 
master, the slave in America suffers less than the labourer in most 
other countries. He has more comforts,—is happier. How often 
have we ourselves listened with disgust and wonder to the abettors 
of the system in the West Indies when uttering such a defence, full 
as it is of the grossest fallacies ; and have had our replies and re- 
proofs ready, which even in our hands were sufficient to drive the 
advocate of evil from his refuge, or, at least, from his propriety. 
But Dr. Channing’s expoundings and refutations are much stronger, 
closer, more abundant, and rich; therefore to him we shall have 
recourse for the triumphant arguments now to be glanced at. 

That the apology in question is urged at the present day, it is 
pertinently observed by our author, is a hopeful circumstance ; for 
it shows that the slave-masters feel that they have the eye of the 
world upon them, a world becoming every day more enlightened 
and therefore humane; so that in self-defence it has become neces- 
sary to assert the beneficence of slavery, and this being the footing 
that is most confidently adopted as the firmest in its support, the 
day of its fall cannot be far distant. ‘‘ The master feels, that he 
can only keep himself within the pale of civilized society, by prac- 
tising kindness to a certain extent. All his defenders of the North 
plead his kindness. Who does not see, that, under these influences, 
the severities of the system must be mitigated, and that the ad- 
vocates of freedom are doing immediate good to the poor creatures 
whose cause they espouse ?”’ 

Still slavery necessarily includes much cruelty, even admitting 
what is urged about its comparative comforts. ‘lhe plea, in fact, 
never touches the essential, fundamental evil, which is, the injustice 
it does to a human being. ‘“‘ It is no excuse for wronging a man, 
that you make him as comfortable as is consistent with the wrong ;” 
the wrong in the present case being the denying him freedom. No 
matter that our chains are woven of silk ; they are as iron, because 
they are chains. Is my being shut up in prison to be atoned for by 
feeding and clothing me abundantly? An instinct of the soul calls 
for personal freedom, to which slavery is such a violence that 
nothing but abjectness can reconcile a man to its loss. 

But the apology is, that the slave suffers less than other labourers. 
And who gave them aright to inflict a suffering, greater or less, on 
an innocent fellowecreature? It is still injustice. Isa highwayman 
not a robber because he courteously, and in a gentlemanly style 
gives back part of the money he took from the traveller? Besides, 
how do we know that the man is made happier, and can a person 
be rendered happy against his will? Ordering and driving him, at 


any rate, is a strange method to take tc please him. 
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* Pain as pain, is nothing compared with pain when it is a wrong, 
A blow, given me by accident, may fell me to the earth ; but after 
all it isa trifle. A slight blow, inflicted in scorn or with injurious 
intent, is an evil, which, without aid from my principles, I could not 
bear?” But it will be said, the slave has nothing of this conscious: 
ness of his wrongs, which adds so much weight to suffering. Tohim, 
as to the ox, a blow is but a blow, whoever inflicts and whatever 
may be the motive. Has the apology come to this, that slavery is 
happiness compared with the condition of most free labourers, 
because it blunts the common sensibilities and prostrates all self- 
respect ? But the spirit of man is not wholly killed in the slave; 
the moral nature of man never wholly dies ; and much is the physi- 


cal cruelty which the bondsmen in the Union have to endure. Dr. 
Channing says,— 


‘One instance of cruelty at the South has lately found its way into 
some of our papers, and that is, the employment of blood-hounds in parts 
of the new States, for the recovery, or if this be resisted, for the destruc- 
tion of the fugitive slaves. This statement has been questioned or denied, 
by those who incline to favourable views of the whole subject, as an 
atrocity too monstrous for belief. I have not enquired into its authenti- 
city. But that one breed of blood-hounds exists at the South, we know; 
a breed not armed with fangs, but with rifles,and who shoot down the 
fugitive when no other way is left for arresting his flight. And where 
lies the difference between tearing his flesh by teeth, or sending bullets 
through his heart, skull, or bowels. My humanity can draw no lines 
between these infernal modes of dispatching a fellow-creature, guilty of 
no offence, but that of asserting one of the primary, inalienable rights of 
his nature. It is bad enough to oppress a man; but, when he escapes 
from oppression, to pursue him with mortal weapons, to shatter his bones, 
to mutilate him, and thus send him from a weary life with an agonizing, 
bloody death, is murder in an aggravated form. The laws which sanction 
the shooting of the flying slave, are to my mind attempts to legalize mur- 
der. They who uphold them do, however unconsciously, uphold murder. 
It is vain to say that this is an accompaniment of slavery which cannot be 
avoided : the accompaniment proves the character of the system. Itis a 
fearful law of our condition, that crimes cannot stand alone. Slavery 
and murder go hand in hand. Having taken the first step in a system of 
cruelty and wrong, we can set no bounds to our career.” 


But still the physical suffering is not the worst evil ; it is not to 
be compared to the “ contempt and violation of human rights, the 
injustice which treats a man as a brute, and which breaks his spirit 
to make him a human tool. It is the injustice which denies him 
scope for his powers, which dooms him to an unchangeable lot, 
which robs him of the primitive right of human nature, that of bet- 
tering his outward and inward state ; it is the injustice, which con- 
yerts his social connexiuns into a curse,” of which Dr. Channing 
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most loudly complains. In regard to the sovial relations, those 
to wife and children, parents, brothers, and sisters, the most 
blighting evil of slavery is witnessed ; for, all these ties must give 
way to the claims of the slave’s owner, to the very man who wrongs 
the slave. We quote a document that presents a significant com- 
mentary upon the slavery system established in the Southern States 
of the American Union :— 


“The following extract is made from the Antislavery Record of 
Feb. 9, 1836 :— 

“ The following query was, not long since, presented to the Savannah 
River Baptist Association of Ministers :—‘ Whether, in case of involun- 
tary separation, of such a character as to preclude all prospect of future 
intercourse, the parties ought to be allowed to marry again?’ This query 
was put in regard to husband and wife separated by sale; an every day 
result of the great internal slave-trade. They answered— 

“* That such separation, among persons situated as our slaves are, is 
civilly a separation by death ; and they believe, that in the sight of God 
it would be so viewed. To forbid second marriages in such case, would 
be to expose the parties, not only to stronger hardships and etrong temp- 
tations, but to church censure for acting in obedience to their masters, 
who cannot be expected to acquiesce in a regulation at variance with 
justice to the slaves, and to the spirit of that command which regulates 
marriage among Christians. The slaves are not free agents; and a dis- 
solution by death is not more entirely without their consent and beyond 
their control, than by such separation.’ ” 


See how religion is here made the tool of slavery, of the violation 
of the most sacred feelings of human nature, of the breach of the 
moral and divine law! ‘‘ It shows,” adds our champion, * that 
this iniquitous system pollutes by its touch the divinest, the holiest 
provision of God for human happiness and virtue.” 

But to return to the kindness which is said to be practised 
towards the slave; it never amounts to an illustration of sound 
principle ; it is not of the right stamp ; for, as the human machine 
cannot work without food, raiment, and all that conduces to health 
and strength, the kindness spoken of is only such as is bestowed on 
dogs and horses, because they are a man’s own, his profit prompt - 
ing him, and rendering the very thing boasted of by slave-holders 
& wrong, for it is an insult. It is because a slave has the spirit of 
a slave that he is treated kindly. But ‘ once let the spirit of 
&@ man wake in him, once let him know his rights, and show 
his knowledge in words, looks, and bearing, and immediately he 
falls under suspicion and dislike, and a severity, designed to break 
him down, is substituted for kindness.” 

Such are some of the ideas which the author, in his wonted mas- 
terly manner, expands and enforces, and by which he scatters to 
the winds all the falsehoods, fallacies, and contradictions which 
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have been uttered in defence of slavery on the footing that it was a 
comparative blessing. We now turn to the parts of the Letter 


which more immediately apply to Mr. Clay’s statements and 
doctrines. ; 


The most important portion of the legislator’s speech, says 
the Divine, is “ that in which we are told, that slavery is to be per- 
petual, that we have nothing to hope in this respect from the South,” 
where, as our readers know, the slave-holding States of the Union 


are chiefly situated. Dr. Channing thus follows up the dishearten- 
ing declaration :— 


“Every other part of the speech sinks into insignificance in comparison 
with this. Coming from any other man, this document would be less 
important. But Mr. Clay is no rash talker. His legislative course has 
been distinguished by nothing so much as by his skill in compromising 
discordant opinions. His speech was meant to be a compromise, to exert 
a healing power. He does not, in a fit of.transient, blinding anger, dash 
to the ground our hopes of relief from the intolerable evils of slavery. He 
states deliberately the grand obstacle to emancipation, and it is one which 
can only be removed by the dying out of the slaves. He takes the ground, 
that if the two races are to live together, one must be hopelessly subju- 
gated to the other, so as to prevent collision. Emancipation, he gives 
us to understand, would be a signal for civil war, to end only in exter- 
mination. And as this peril, if real, increases with the increase of the 
servile class, of consequence every year’s continuance of the evil makes 
freedom, if possible, more and more impossible. We lament and abhor this 
doctrine, but are truly glad that it is brought out distinctly, that the free 
States may know what they are to expect. A vague hope has floated 
before many minds, that this immense evil was in some way or other to 
cease. On this ground, such of usin the free States as have written 
against slavery have been rebuked. Our friends as well as foes have 
said, ‘ Be quiet; let the South alone; it will find for itself the way of 
emancipation. You throw back the good work acentury.? We have all 
along known better. We have known that long use, the love of property, 
and the love of power, had bound this evil on the South, with a triple 
adamantine chain. We have known, that the increasing culture of cot- 
ton was spreading slavery with immense rapidity through new regions, 
and, by rendering it more gainful, was strengthening the obstinacy with 
which it is grasped by the owner. We have known, that in consequence 
of this culture, the northern slave States, whose soil the system had ex- 
hausted, have acquired a new interest in it, by humbling themselves to 
the condition of slave-breeding and slave-trading communities. We have 
seen that the institution, if to be shaken or subverted, was to be stormed 
from abroad, not by ‘ carnal weapons,’ not by physical force, but by those 
moral influences, which, if steadily poured in upon a civilized people, 
must gradually prevail. It is now seen that we were right. It is now 
plain that the South has deliberately wedded itself to slavery. We are 

lad to have itknown. The speech publishing this doctrine was meant to 
be a herald of peace, but itis in truth a summons to new conflict. It calls 
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those who regard slavery as a grievous outrage on human nature, to 
spread their convictions with unremitting energy. I take the ground, 
that no communities, unless cutting themselves off from the civilized 
world, can withstand just, enlightened, earnest opinion; and this power 
must be brought to bear on slavery more zealously than ever.” 


It is in this powerful manner that the Doctor begins to grasp the 
sentiments of the Speech; nor does he leave it alone without 
shaking it to pieces, erecting upon the ruins a structure which logie, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and Christianity harmoniously and triumphantly 
combine tocomplete. He allows nothing to escape his dignified and 
calm-sifting of facts and principles ; and long after the reader must 
feel that he has strangled the arguments of his opponent, and driven 
him from every refuge, his strength is as perfect as ever; the bat- 
teries which he continues to open are still on all sides, moving 
forward as if spontaneously, and never appearing to have wasted 
aught of their gigantic resources. For example, the views as 
quoted, which Mr. Clay entertains relative to slavery in the Ame- 
rican States, are quietly confronted with the efforts of the Coloni- 
zation Society, of which he was, and, as it is supposed, is still the 
President ; a society, which by planting a colony in Africa for the 
reception of the freed-coloured population of the Union, was intended 
to drain the multitude off in the course of time ; a process, says the 
Doctor, about as reasonable as that of attempting to drain the 
Atlantic. But worse than useless has been this method which Mr. 
Clay has so warmly engaged in. For,— 


“It has confirmed the prejudice, to which slavery owes much of its 
strength, that the coloured man cannot live and prosper as a freeman on 
these shores. It indeed sends out to the public now and then, accounts 
of planters who have freed a greater or less number of slaves to be shipped 
to Africa, But these very operations strengthen slavery at home. Could 
the master send his plantation to Africa with his slaves, he would serve 
the cause of freedom. But the land remains here, and remains to be til- 
led ; and by whom must the cultivation go on? by slaves. Of course new 
slaves must be bought. Of course the demand for slaves is increased; 
and the price of a man rises; and anew motive is given to the slave- 
breeding States to stock the market with human cattle. Thus the bar- 
barous trade in men strikes deeper root. No; colonization darkens the 
prospects of humanity at home, however it may brighten them abrvad. 
It has done much to harden the slave-holder in his purpose of holding 
fast his victim, and thus increases the necessity of more earnest remon- 
strance against slavery.” 


This is but one of the specimens of fertility and strength which 
sustain Dr. Channing throughout, in consequence of which the 
doctrines and the conduct of the slave-owners never regain the 
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ground lost on the first assault. But we must proceed with the 
analysis and refutation of the Speech. 

‘Mr. Clay, it is asserted, insists that the North has nothing to do 
with the slavery of the Southern States of the great Union; that 
it is an unwarrantable, criminal, perilous interference in behalf of » 
visionary cause: for that, on this point, the States so differently 
situated and constituted are as independent, the one division of the 
other, as they would be were they widely separated locally, and 
foreign in every respect. Supposing for an instant that this posi- 
tion of argument is justly taken in regard to independence like that 
towards any foreign country, Dr. Channing at once assails it on the 
broad ground that humanity, human brotherhood, which ought to 
be universal and cherished as such—to be confined by no seas, 
limited by no distance,—coinbine with Revelation to teach that it is 
every man’s duty to lend the force of his moral influence to the 
eradication of wrong, ignorance, and evil whenever found, when- 
ever these flourish, to the resistance of the spread of civilization 
and true religion. “I claim the right,” says Dr. Channing, “ of 
pleading the cause of the oppressed, whether he suffer in this coun- 
try or another.” ‘‘ The position is false, that nation has no right 
to interfere morally with nation.” Physical force must not be em- 
ployed ; but moral controul is just, necessary, and imperatively 
demanded. And is there not now erected in the civilized world a 
tribunal, before which all communities stand and must be judged, 
and which no prescription of abuses can defend, not to speak of the 
higher tribunalof God? ‘* Multitudes, on both sides of the ocean, 
looking above the distinction of nations, standing on the broad 
ground of a common nature, protest in the face of heaven and earth 
against the wrong inflicted on their enslaved brother.” 

But say the American slave-holders, slavery is one of our institu- 
tions! What! can human institutions sanctify immorality and 
crime? But the institution of slavery in the Southern States is 
deeply rooted, Then the greater call for strenuous efforts for extirpat- 
ing the terrible and desolating evil. ‘* Is conscience to stoop from 
its supremacy, and to become an echo of the human magistrate? Is 
the law, written by God’s finger on the human heart, placed at the 
mercy of interested statesmen ?” 

In the splendid argument from which we have just now culled a 
few ideas and fragments, the author has been proceeding on the 
supposition, that the slave-holding states, as far as slavery is con- 
cerned, stand to the free states on the footing of foreign countries. 
But he ceases to grant his opponents this position which he has 


overturned. The free and slave State he asserts are one nation ; - 


the former as well as the latter being concerned in the upholding 
and in the guilt of slavery ; if not equally, yet largely and virtually. 
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Ifthe Doctor’s arguments do not touch both, and send conviction. . 
home to the quick of all the abettors of the enormity in the Union,: . 
then obduracy willstay the march of civilization in a country that 
has hitherto made prodigious strides in a glorious course, for an 


indefinite period. 

A variety of arguments and illustrations is adduced to prove that 
slavery is an affair that deeply concerns both sets of States, in 
short the Union as a nation. With the following he starts :— 


“If we look first at the district of Columbia, we have a proof how 
deeply the free States are implicated by their contact with the slave- 
holding. I do not refer now to the reproach fixed on the whole people, 
by the open, allowed existence of bondage at the seat of government. 
This is evil enough, especially if we add that the district of Columbia, be- 
sides this contamination, is one of the chief slave-markets in the country ; 
so that strangers, foreign ministers, men whose reports of us determine 
our rank in the civilized world, associate with us the enormities of the 
slave-trade and of slave-auctions as among our chief distinctions. This 
is bad enough for a community which has any respect for character. But 
there is a greater evil. The district of Columbia fastens on the whole 
nation the guilt of slave-holding. We atthe North uphold it as truly 
as the South. That district belongs to no state, but to the nation. It is 
governed by the nation, and with as ample powers as are possessed by any 
state government. Its laws and institutions exist through the national 
will. Every legal act owes its authority to Congress. Of consequence, 
the slavery of the district is upheld by the nation. Not a slave is sold or 
whipped there, but by the sanction of the whole people. The slave code 
of the district admits of mitigations; and this code remains unmodified 
through the national will. The guilt of the institution thus lies at the 
door of every man in the United States, unless he purge himself of it b 
solemn petition and remonstrance against the evil. What! have the free 
States nothing to do with slavery? This moment they are giving it 
active support. 

‘* And here it is interesting and instructive to observe, how soon and 
naturally retribution follows crime. We uphold slavery in the district of 
Columbia; and this is beginning to trench on our own freedom.” 


_ This beginning to trench on the freedom of the non-holding slave 
States, refers to the decision of Congress, that all petitions in behalf 
of Abolition, should be laid on the table without debate, and that 
no member should have the privilege of saying a word in their sup- 
port, or of calling them up for consideration, or for any action in 
relation to them at a future time. Well may our Letter-writter 
exclaim and ask,— 


“ Has anything like this ever occurred before? Or if it has, we will 
80 to such precedents for an interpretation of the right of petition? Is it 
not plain, that, after this measure, party spirit can never want pretexts 
for rejecting any and all petitions, be they what they may? ‘To say that, 
because these petitions passed through the form of being laid on the table, 
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the right was not touched, strikes me as one of those evasions, which will 
do for a court of law, but which is an insult to present to a great nation. 
Suppose that Congress, at the beginning of a session, should ordain, that 
an aperture of certain dimensions should be made on the clerk’s table, 
and be connected by a tube with the cellar or common sewer; and should 
then ordain, that by far the greater number of petitions, to be presented 
during the session, should be committed to the part of the table occupied 
by the opening, so as to sink immediately and never be heard of more— 
what man of common sense, who knows the difference between words and 
things, or what freeman, who cares a rush for his rights, would not say 
that the right of petition had been virtually annulled? Why not openly 
reject the petitions without this mockery? Do we not know, that it is 
from side-blows that liberty has most to fear ?” 


Most assuredly the denial referred to on the part of Congress is 
treating the memorials of the free people of the free States with 
utter scorn ; while the right of petitioning infringed by the power of 
slavery, thus involves the interests and the responsibility of all the 
States in relation to the accursed system. 


But there are other ways in which the free States become 
identified with the evistence of slavery in the Southern States :— 


“The constitution requires the free States to send back tu bondage the 
fugitive slave. Does this show that we have no concern with the do- 
mestic institutions of the South? that the guilt of them, if such there be, 
is wholly theirs, and in no degree ours? This clause makes us direct par- 
takers of the guilt; and, of consequence, we have a vital interest in the 
matter of slavery. I know no provision of the constitution at which my 
moral feelings revolt, but this. Has not the slave a right to fly from 
bondage? Who among us doubts it? Let any man ask himself, how he 
should construe his rights, were he made a slave; and does he not receive 
an answer from his own moral nature, as bright, immediate, and resist- 
less, as lightning? And yet we of the free States stup the flying slave, 
and give him back to bondage! It does not satisfy me to be told, that 
this is a part of that sacred instrument, the constitution, which all are 
solemnly bound to uphold. No charter of man’s writing can sanctify 
injustice, or repeal God’s Eternal Law. I cannot escape the conviction, 
that every man who aids the restoration of the flying slave is a wrong- 
doer, though this is done by our best and wisest men with no self-re- 
proach. ‘To send him from a free State into bondage, seems to me much 
the same thing as to transport him from Africa to the West Indies or this 
country. I shall undoubtedly be told, that the fugitive is a slave by the 
laws of territory from which he escapes. But when laws are acknow- 
ledged violations of the most sacred rights, we cannot innocently be active 
in replacing men under their cruel power. The slaves goes back not 
merely to toil and sweat for his master as before : he goes to be lacerated 
for the offence of flying from oppression, For hardly any crime is the 
slave so scored and scarred as for running away; and for every lash that 
enters his flesh, we, of the free States who have given him back, must 
answer.” 
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It will be said that this is the morality of the closet, and not the 
morality of real life; that there is danger of pushing principles to 
extremes: that there must be a compromise between the ideal and 
the actual. ‘Till we came to the answer in the Letter given to what 
the author calls “‘ these commonplaces,” we felt that he had not 
grappled with what many sedate thinkers regard as the most mate- 
rial and practical part of the question. ‘These commonplaces, says 
the Doctor, are not wholly without truth. He then goes on to per- 
form the work of discrimination in the dexterous manner now to be 
seen :—— 

‘Morality is sometimes turned, by inexperienced men, into rant and 
romance, Solitary dreamers, exalting imagination above reason*aud 
conscience, make life a stage for playing showy, dazzling parts, which 
pass with them for beautiful or heroic. J have little more sympathy with 
these over-refined, sublimated moralists, than with the common run o 
coarse, low-minded politicians. Duty is something practicable, something 
within reach, and which approves itself to us, not in moments of feverish 
excitement, but of deliberate thought. Good sense, which is another 
name for that calm, comprehensive reason which see things as they are, 
and looks at ail the circumstances and consequences of actions, is as essen- 
tial to the moral direction of life, as in merely prudential concerns. Still 
more, there is a large class of actions, the relations of which are so com- 
plicated, and the consequences so obscure, that individual judgment is at 
fault, and we are bound to acquiesce in usage, especially if long-esta- 
blished, because this represents to us the collective experience of the race. 
All this is true. But it is also true, that there are grand, fundamental, 
moral principles, which shine with their own light, which approve them- 
selves to the reason, conscience, and heart, and which have gathered 
strength and sanctity from the experience of nations and individuals 
through all ages. ‘hese are never to be surrendered to the urgency of 
the moment, however pressing, or to imagined interests of individuals or 
states. Let these be sacrificed to hope or fear, and our foundation is gone, 
our anchor slipped. We have no fixtures in our own souls, nothing to 
rely on. No ground of faith in man is left us. Selfish, staggering policy 
becomes the standard of duty, the guide of life, the law of nations. Now, 
the question as to surrendering fugitive slaves, seems to me to fall plainly, 
immediately, under these great primitive truths of morality. It has no 
complexity about it, no mysterious elements, no obscure consequences. 
To send back the slave is to treat the innocent as guilty. It is to violate 
a plain natural right. It is to enforce a criminal claim. It is to take 
the side of the strong and oppressive against the weak and poor. It is to 
give up an unoffending fellow-creature toa degrading bondage, and to 
horrible laceration. ‘The fixed universal consequence of this act is, the 
severe punishment, not of the injurious, but of the injured man. On this 


point, my moral nature speaks strongly, and I ought to give it utter- 
ance,” 


_ Another relation which the free States bear to slavery, consists 
in the obligation, by the constitutional charter, of uniting to put 
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down by force any insurrection of the slaves against their masters, 
Humanity requires such a provision. The author admits that the 
insurgents in such a case would have to be disarmed ; but asks, 
“ ought we to replace their chains?” ‘* Should not every effort, 
short of physical force, be employed to obtain for them a better, a 
more righteous lot ?’’ But the Southern States would reject with 
scorn such mediation ; and have not therefore the free States pain- 
ful relations to slavery ? 

Again, the Slave states are near neighbours to those that are 
free, and have infected the moral sense perniciously of very many 
of those who in the North by words denounce slavery. Besides, the 
commercial relations virtually and actually involve the free States. 
For example, the slave is mortgaged to the northern merchant ; 
and the fruit of the Slave’s toil, the cotton, is the northern mer- 
chant’s wealth. 

Again, Southern slavery bears seriously on the North, by blend. 
ing itself with the whole politica] actions and parties of the nation, 
dividing it into two. Jealousies have arisen, of the most bitter 
kind, out of this question and the interests involved along with it, 
constituting Congress not only an arena of strife, but infecting 
social life and private friendships with enmity. 

Have not then the free States something to do with slavery,— 
some interests at stake connected with its existence in parts of the 
Union ;—and more vitally than if it existed no where but in Turkey 
and Russia? Oh yes. ‘It more than touches us,” exclaims Dr. 
Channing : “‘ We feel its grasp,” and therefore ‘‘ we owe it to our- 
selves, as well as to humanity, to do what we lawfully and _peace- 
fully may to procure its abolition.” 

Having overturned the fallacious defence of slavery, as being a 
more comfortable condition than that experienced by many free 
labourers ; and also the assertion that the free States of America un- 
warrantably and wickedly interfere with the rights of the slave-hold- 
ing States when they agitate this question, the Letter proceeds to 
dissect the arguments of Mr. Clay, when he attempts to show that 
emancipation is impossible. ‘The first of these arguments regards 
the amount of property which would be sacrificed by the measure :— 


«Mr. Clay maintains, that ‘ the total value of the slave property in the 
United States is twelve hundred millions of dollars, and considers this 
‘immense amount’ as putting the freedom of the slave out of the ques- 
tion. Who can be expected to make such asacrifice? The accuracy of 
this valuation of the slaves I have nothing todo with. I admit it without 
dispute. But the impression made on my mind by the vastness of the 
sum, is directly the reverse of the effect on Mr. Clay. Regarding 
slavery as throughout a wrong, I see, in the immenseness of the value of 
the slaves, the enormous amount of the robbery committed on them. I 
see ‘twelve hundred millions of dollars’ seized, extorted by unrighteous 
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force. I know not on the face of the earth a system of such enormous 
spoliation. | know nowhere injustice on such a giant scale. And yet, 
the vast amount of this wrong is, in the view of many, a reason for its 
continuance! If 1 strip my neighbour of a few dollars, I ought to restore 
them; but if I have spoiled him of his all, and grown rich on the spoils, I 
must not be expected to make restitution! Justice, when it will cost 
much, loses its binding power! What makes the present case more 
startling is, that this vast amount of property consists not of the goods of 
injured men, but of the men themnselves. Here are human nerves, living 
men, worth, at the market price, ‘ twelve hundred millions of dollars.’ 
That this enormous wrong should be perpetrated in the bosom of a Chris- 
tian and civilized community, is a sad comment on our times. Sad and 
strange, that a distinguished man, in the face of a great people and of the 
world, should talk with entire indifference of fellow-creatures, held and 
labelled as property, to this ‘immense amount.’ ” 


But it is said that this property must not be disturbed or ques- 
tioned, because it is established by law. ‘“ That és property, which 
the law declares tu be property.”” The italics as well as the whole 
of this rash dictum are by Mr. Clay. Dr. Channing ridicules and 
refutes it in his wonted sorcible and plain manner ; maintaining that 
property has a natural foundation,—that laws do not create it, but 
protect and regulate it; that were it as stated in the Speech, a cor- 
rupt and despotic government might at any time declare any man 
to be property, or take violently from the industrious what was to 
be given to the- idle. 

Mr. Clay says, the opposite to his doctrine concerning the pro- 
perty of slaves is only maintained by “ visionaries.” The Doctor 
asks if he does not know that the [nglish people, with scarce an 
exception in any class, must, by this sweeping allegation, be all 
visionaries, not to mention the intelligent and enlightened popula- 
tion of by far the most respectable communities throughout Europe ? 
But then it is asked, “ must the slave-holder make himself poor ?” 
—which it is said would be the consequence of Emancipation. A 
good answer is, that morality and justice should have some weight 
when opposed to silver and gold. Besides, it is impugning the 
righteous government of God to say that the relinquishment of a 
system which is a violation of eternal and immutable justice, would 
entail temporal ruin and wide-spread worldly adversity. Willa man 
work less or be paralyzed by the acquirement of liberty 2? Does not 
the master, possessing as he does the soil and capital,’possess the 
unfailing means of obtaining from the coloured or other labourers, 
bond and free, the exertions required for the cultivation of the soil ? 

Another objection taken is, that Emancipation will produce 
amalgamation of the white and coloured races, a point upon which 
the former in America, like the Europeans in the West Indies, 
exhibit a marvellous squeamishness, so as to put the objection in a 
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self-contradictory position amounting to absurdity. We must not 
abridge the admirable statement of our author upon this subject :— 


“ Can any impartial man fear, that amalgamation will in any event go 
on more rapidly than at the present moment? Slavery tends directly to 
intermingle the races. It robs the coloured female of protection against 
licentiousness. Still worse, it robs her of self-respect. It dooms her 
class to prostitution. Nothing but freedom can give her the feelings of 
a woman, and can shield her from brutal lust. Slavery does something 
worse than sell off her children. It makes her a stranger to the delicacy 
of her sex. Undoubtedly asmile will be provoked by expressions of con- 
cern for the delicacy of a coloured woman. But is this a conventional, 
arbitrary accomplishment, appropriate only to a white skin? Is it not the 
fit, natural, beautiful adorning, which God designed for every woman; 
and does not a curse belong to an institution which blights it, not acci- 
dentally, but by a necessary fixed operation? It is the relation of pro.- 
perty in human beings which generates the impure connexions of the 
South, and which prevents the natural repugnance, growing out of diffe- 
rence of colour, from exerting its power. As far as marriage is con- 
cerned, there seems to be a natural repugnance between the races ; and 
in saying this, no unfeeling contempt is expressed towards either race. 
Marriage isan affairof taste. We do not marry the old; yet how profoundly 
we respect them. How few women would a man of refinement consent 
to marry; yet he honours the sex. The barrier of colour, as far as this 
particular connexion is concerned, implies no degradation of the African 
race. ‘There seems, asI said, a repugnance in nature; but if not natural, 
the prejudice is as strong as an innate feeling; and how much it may be 
relied on to prevent connexions, we may judge from the whole experience 
of the North. There is another security against this union in our coun- 
try. I refer to the mark which has been set on the coloured race by their 
past slavery; a mark which generations will not efface, and in which 
the whites will have no desire to participate. Even were the slaves of 
the South of our own colour, and were slavery to fix on them and on 
their children some badge or memorial, such as the impress of a Jash on 
the forehead, or of a chain on the cheek, how few among the class of 
free descent would be anxious to ally themselves with this separated por- 
tion of the race. ‘The spirit of caste, which almost seems the strongest in 
human nature, will certainly postpone amalgamation long enough, to 
give the world opportunity to understand and manage the subject much 
better than ourselves. To continue a system of wrong from dread of 
such evils, only shows the ingenuity of power in defending itself. The 
fable of the wolf and the lamb drinking at the same stream, comes spon- 
taneously to our thoughts. Butallowing what | have contested, allowing 
that amalgamation is to be anticipated, then, I maintain, we have no right 
to resist it. ‘Then it is not unnatural. If the tendencies to it are so 
strong that they can only be resisted by a systematic degradation of a 
large portion of our fellow-creatures, then God intended it to take place, 
and resistance to it is opposition to his will. What a strange reason for 
oppressing a race of fellow-beings, that, if we restore them to their rights, 
we shall marry them!” 
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The objection that Emancipation would be the beginning of a 
war between the whites and the coloured people to the extent of the 
slavery or extermination of one or the other, is disposed of with 
equal brevity and force,—the splendid experiment in the West 
Indies serving our author with a strong illustration, so far as it has 
gone, for confidence on the side of Emancipation. The American 
planters have indeed a mighty advantage over the other, in a variety 
of respects, if they choose to exert the beautiful and controuling 
prerogative of humanity. For instance, the liberty of the enslaved 
in the British colonies was the gift of a distant benefactor, in the 
face of local repugnance and animosity: and yet the result far sur- 
passed the imaginings of many philanthropists. Had the failure of 
such an experiment taken place, Dr. Channing says, it would not 
have discouraged him in relation to the States of America. He is 
strongly of opinion that if the wisdom of the South were heartily 
engaged in the righteous and beneficent cause, means of a safe transi- 
tion to freedom would be more easily discovered than in the case 
already tried, and beyond any yet dreamt of. 

There are other objections than any we have yet noticed to 
the views entertained by our author, some of them, and the most 
confidently advanced, having reference to the supposed danger of 
agitating the slavery question at all in the free States. One of 
these is, that it may excite insurrection among the slaves; an 
imaginary danger our author thinks ; such as past history, his 
own knowledge from extended experience of the African character, 
and the ordinances and providence of God, who blesses the employ- 
ment of moral influences, do not warrant. Rome had servile wars, 
but her slaves had been freemen. Among them were fierce bar- 
barians, whose native wildernesses had infused an indomitable love 
of liberty, and there were civilized men who groaned under the 
intolerable yoke that was crushing them. But in America, at least 
in times of peace, there are no materials for such a war. The very 
circumstance of the Doctor continuing to write on the slave question, 
is a proofthat he sees not the danger which pretended alarmists 
and slave-masters conjure up. Did he perceive a greater portion of 
the spirit of a man left in the slave, he should not think him so much 
wronged. But what is to be feared from a man, who stands by 
and sees wife and child lacerated without cause, and is driven by no 
Impulse to interpose for their defence ? 


“The slave, as far as 1 have known him, is not a being to be feared. 
The iron has eaten into his soul, and this is worse than eating into the 
flesh. The tidings that there are people here who would set him free, 
will do little harm. He withstands a far greater temptation than this ; 
I mean, the presence of the free negro. One would think, that the sight 
of his own race enjoying liberty, would, if anything, stir him up to the 
assertion of his rights; but it fails. Liberty is a word, not indeed to be 
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beard without awakening desire ; but it rouses no resistance. The 
colonizationist holds out to the slaves an elysium, where they are to be 
free, and rich, and happy, and a great people; thus teaching them, that 
there is nothing in their nature which forbids them the enjoyment of all 
human rights; and the master, so far from dreading the doctrines of this 
society, will become its president. No. Slavery has done its work ; has 
broken the spirit. So little is the slave inclined to violence, that it is 
affirmed, and I presume truly, that there are fewer murders by their 
hands, than by an equal number of white men at the North. We hear, 
indeed, of atrocious deeds, assassinations, bloody combats at the South, 
But these are the deeds of white men. Pistols and Bowie knives are not 
worn by the coloured race. Slavery produces horrible, multiplied mur- 
ders at the South, not by infusing rage, revenge into the man who bears 
the yoke, but by nursing proud, unforgiving, blood-thirsty propensities 
in the master.” 


But it is asserted that the agitation of the slavery question 
endangers the Union. To many of his countrymen Dr. Chan- 
ning’s views on this part of his subject will present the most inter- 
esting arguments and illustrations. He partakes little of the 
nervous sensitiveness that prevails in reference to this fancy. In- 
deed, were the Union so frail as to be at the mercy of what the 
clamorous fears he speaks of contemplate, it would not be worth 
keeping. But it is not so fragile and dissoluble. Its foundations 
are strong; there is a deep national sentiment of pride and gene- 
rosity identified with its integrity and its greatness. An American 
has a passion for belonging to a vast extent of territory. The 
States, besides, hold together because the people do not know where 
to break off. None of the States like to form a boundary, while 
the daily increasing means of internal communication are binding 
and bringing close the most distant corners. 

But is not the South passionate and most jealous; and would it 
not, if its interests appeared to be about to be compromised, resort 
to extreme measures? Our author’s answer is, that though pas- 
sionate, the South is not insane, which an abandonment of the 
North would assuredly be on such a question as the present ; for, 
from that moment, the non-slave-holding States would, in the spirit 
of antagonism, take up abolitionism with unexampled intensity, 
and find it the source and means of overwhelming power in the con- 
test. ‘* Emancipation” upon the banners would awaken among the 
slaves the most dreadful enemy in the regions and heart of the 
division where they have been so long and unceasingly wronged. 
The explosion would be dreadful over the whole land ; whereas, in 
the meantime, the moral sentiment in the North against slavery is 
kept down by the interests and duties which grow out of union, and 
the wealth and commerce diffused throughout all the States de- 
rivable from the slaves. In relation to this last idea, we have the 
following remarkable observations :— 
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© As to Abolitionism in its more general form, or regarded as an indi- 
vidual principle of settled, earnest opposition to slavery, this has taken 
deep root, and must grow and triumph. It is in harmony with our insti- 
tutions, and with all the tendencies of modern civilization. It triumphs 
in Europe, and will flow in upon us from abroad more and more freely, 
in consequence of those improvements of intercourse which place Europe 
almost at our door. Still, it is far from being universal among us. 
There are obstacles as well as aids to its progress, in consequence of 
which, it is to make its way calmly, gradually, so that there is no possi- 
bility of any violent action from the freest discussion of slavery. There 
is no danger of an anti-slavery fever here, which will justify the South to 
itself in encountering the infinite hazards of disunion. 

“The prevalent state of feeling in the free States in regard to slavery 
is, indifference; an indifference strengthened by the notion of great diffi- 
culties attending the subject. The fact is painful, but the truth should 
be spoken. The majority of the people, even yet, care little about the 
matter. A painful proof of this insensibility was furnished about a year 
and a half ago, when the English West Indies were emancipated. An 
event surpassing this in moral grandeur, is not recorded in history. In 
one day, half a million, probably seven hundred thousand of human beings, 
were rescued from bondage, to full, unqualified freedom. The conscious- 
ness of wrongs, in so many breasts, was exchanged into rapturous, grate- 
ful joy. What shouts of thanksgiving broke forth from those liberated 
crowds! What new sanctity and strength were added to the domestic 
ties! What new hopes opened on future generations! The crowning 
glory of this day was the fact, that the work of emancipation was wholly 
due to the principles of Christianity. The West Indies were freed, not by 
force, or human policy, but by the reverence of a great people for justice 
and humanity. The men who began and carried on this cause were 
Christian philanthropists; and they prevailed by spreading their own 
spirit through a nation. In this respect, the emancipation of the West 
Indies was a grander work than the redemption of the Israelites from 
bondage. This was accomplished by force, by outward miracles, by the 
violence of the elements. That was achieved by love, by moral power, 
by God, working not in the stormy seas, but in the depths of the human 
heart. And how was this day of emancipation, one of the most blessed 
days which ever dawned on the earth, received in this country? Whilst 
in distant England a thrill of gratitude and joy pervaded thousands and 
millions, we, the neighbours of the West Indies, and who boast of our love 
of liberty, saw the sun of that day rise and set, with hardly a thought of 
the scenes on which it was pouring its joyful light. The greatest part of 
our newspapers did not refer tothe event. The great majority of the 
people had forgotten it. Such was the testimony we gave to our concern 
for the poor slave; and is it from discussions of slavery among such a 
people that the country is to be overturned ? 

‘Tt will undoubtedly be said, that our uncertainty as to the issues of 
West Indian emancipation, prevented our rejoicing init. But does uncer- 
tainty so act, where the heart is deeply moved? Is it a part of human 
nature to wait for assurance, before it exults at events, in which its affec- 
tions are involved? Does the new-born child receive no welcome, be- 
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cause we are not sure of the prosperity of his future years? Does the 
lover of freedom give no salutation, no benediction, to a people rising in 
defence of rights, or establishing free institutions, because the experiment 
of liberty may fail? Undoubtedly there were evils to be apprehended 
from West Indian emancipation; for when was a great social revolution 
ever accomplished, or a great abuse ever removed, without them? It 
was impossible for the slave and the master to change their old relations, 
to reorganize society, without continuing to feel more or less the 
influences of the old system of oppression. Are the wounds of ages to be 
healed in a moment? Could a perfect social order be expected to rise 
from the ruins of slavery? But must corrupt systems be made perpetual, 
because of the chances of reform? In thecase of the West Indian eman- 
cipation, we had more pledges of success than are usually given. We 
knew that the trial of liberty had been made in Antigua, without the 
occurrence of any of the evils which had been dreaded. The great transi- 
tion frum slavery to freedom had taken place in a day without disorder, 
without the slightest injury to property or life, with no excitement but 
overwhelming gratitude. Yet, as a people, we cared nothing for the 
liberation of the West Indian slave. With the exception of a few voices, 
the mighty chorus of praise to God, which ascended from the Gulf of 
Mexico and from Great Britain, found no response here. 

“ This indifference to slavery has foundations among us, which are not 
to be removed in aday. One cause is to be found in the all-devouring 
passion for gain, accumulation, which leaves little leisure for sym- 
pathy with any suffering which does not meet our eye, and which will 
listen to no innovations, by which the old channels of trade and profit may 
be obstructed. Another cause is to be found in the sympathies of what 
are Called the higher and more refined classes here, with the like classes 
at the South. The tide of fashion, no unimportant influence even in a 
republic, sets strongly against anti-slavery efforts. Another cause is, 
our position in regard to the coloured race. In Europe, the negro is 
known chiefly by report, and is, therefore, easily recognised as a man. 
His humanity is never questioned. Still more, he is an object for the 
imagination and the heart. He is known only as a wronged, suffering 
man. He is almost a picturesque being. ‘Thousands and thousands in 
England, at the mention of the African slave, immediately recall to their 
minds the must affecting figure of the negro, as Darwin portrayed him, 
touching the earth with one knee, lifting up his chained hands, and 
exclaiming, ‘Am I not a man and a brother?’ To us, the negro is no 
creature of imagination. We see him ashe is. There is nothing pic- 
turesque in his lot. On visiting the slave states, we see him practically 
ranked with inferior creatures, and taking the rank submissively. We 
hear from him shouts of boisterous laughter, much oftener than sighs or 
groans; and this laughter repels compassion, whilst it inspires something 
like contempt. We here have a hard task to perform. We have to con- 
quer old and deep prejudices, and tosee a true man in one, with whom we 
have associated ideas of degradation inconsistent with humanity. These 
are painfui truths; but it is good to know the truth. One thing is plain, 
that free discussion of slavery is not likely to stir upin the free states rash, 
careless assaults on the institutions of the South, and so to endanger the 
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Union. We who are called incendiaries, because we discuss this subject, 


do not kindle our fires among dry woods, but too often on fields of ice. 
A consuming conflagration is not to be feared.” 


Surely there is matter in these observations worthy of the deep 
meditation of all men. The breadth and weight of such views, we 
cannot but feel convinced, will leave corresponding impressions, 
wherever truth, humanity, and knowledge have found an advocate. 
Nor can it be the natural and legitimate result of a full disclosure 
of such facts and perception of how they point, to stir up physical 
violence in the free States, to the peril of the South. Itis not 
by the enlightened abolitionist who wields the weapons of morality, 
and appeals to the holiest principles of our nature, that the torch of 
the incendiary will be hurled; it is by the systematic, hardened, 
and passionate trafficker in human creatures, the slave-holding 
enemy of his race, that damage will be dealt to the person, to private 
and public property, to the very sanctuaries of national freedom. 
Nor need we travel beyond the pages before us for proofs :— 


‘‘T have now concluded my remarks on the topics suggested by Mr. 
Clay’s speech; and here you may expect me to close this long communi- 
cation. But believing, as I do, that my engagements and duties will not 
allow me to write again on slavery, I am inclined to relieve my mind of 
all its burdens on this subject. Allow me then to say a few words on a 
topic, which has given me many painful thoughts, the more painful, be- 
cause so few have seemed to share my feelings. I refer to that gross 
outrage on rights and liberty, the burning of the Hall of Freedom in 
Philadelphia. I have felt this the more, because this Hall was erected 
for free discussion, was dedicated to liberty of speech. Undoubtedly it 
was especially designed to give the Abolitionists a chance of being heard ; 
but it was also intended to give the same privilege to others, who, in con- 
sequence of having adopted unpopular opinions, might be excluded from 
the places commonly devoted to public meetings. This building was 
associated with the dearest right of an intelligent, spiritual being, that of 
communicating thought and receiving such communication in return; 
more intimately associated with it than any other edifice in the country. 
And this was stormed by a mob; a peaceful assemblage was driven from 
its walls; and afterwards it was levelled to the earth by fire. 

“ Various circumstances conspired to take this out of the class of com. 
mon crimes. It was not the act of the coarse, passionate multitude. It 
was not done in a transport of fury. The incendiaries proceeded leisurely 
in their work, and distinctly understood, that they were executing the 
wish and purpose of a great majority of the people. Passionate outbreaks 
may be forgiven. An act performed by the reckless few does not alarm 
us, because we know that a moral force subsists in the community to 
counteract it. But when individuals, to whom we look for a restraining 
mural power, undertake deliberately the work of the reckless and violent, 
then the outrage on law and right wears a singularly dark and menacing 
aspect. Such a community may well feel the foundations of social order 
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tottering beneath them. After the mob of Philadelphia, who wonders at 
the mob of Harrisburg ? 

Another aggravation of this act was, that the blameless character of 
those who had erected and were occupying the Hall of Freedom, was dis- 
tinctly understood. The assemblage thronging this edifice, was not made 

up of profligates, of the false, the lawless, the profane. On that occasion 
“were met together citizens of Philadelphia and visitors from other cities 
and States, who were second to none in purity of life; and they had con- 
vened in obedience to what they believed, however erroneously, the will 
of God, and to accomplish what seemed to them a great work of justice 
and humanity. I doubt whether, at that hour, there were collected in 
any other single spot of the land so many good and upright men and 
women, so many sincere friends of the race.. In that crowd was John 
G. Whittier, a man whose genius and virtues would do honour to any 
city, whose poetry bursts from the soul with the fire and indignant energy 
of an ancient prophet, and whose noble simplicity of character is said to 
be the delight of all who know him. In that crowd was Lucretia Mott, 
that beautiful example of womanhood. Who that has heard the tones of 
her voice, and looked on the mild radiance of her benign and intelligent 
countenance, can endure the thought, that such a woman was driven b 
a mob, from a spot to which she had gone, as she religiously believed, on 
a mission of Christian sympathy? There were many others, worthy 
associates of those whom I have named, religious men, prepared to suffer 
in the cause of humanity, devoted women, whose hearts were burdened 
with the infinite indignities heaped on their sex by slavery. Such were 
the people who were denied the protection of the laws ; denied the privi- 
lege granted to the most profligate political party, and even to a meeting 
of Atheists; treated as outcasts, as the refuse and offscouring of the 
world. In them was revived the experience of the first witnesses to the 
Christian faith. Happily, Christianity has not wholly failed to improve 
society. At first, the disciple himself was destroyed; now only his edi- 
fice ;—and this is certainly some progress of the world.” 


We wish that we had space to follow the author, while he pursues 
the disgraceful scene mentioned in all its bearings, its moving causes, 
lateral and future relaxations. One thing is certain, that like most 
other persecutions and measures adopted in support of a bad cause, 
the outrage described will serve more speedily to propagate the 
principles sought to be strengthened by the abolitionists. Indeed, 
it may be questioned whether the arousing and convincing pamphlet 
before us would have breathed such a sustained tone of truth, hu- 
manity, and magnanimity, if its author had not had the highest 
feelings and eloquent powers touched by the outrage. At any rate 
one of his best and most magnificent efforts is now published, which 
wi!l deal one of the heaviest blows ever felt by the slave-holders and 
slavery abettors in the United States of America. 








Art. I].—A Sketch of Native Education in India, under the Super- 
intendence of the Church of Scotland. With Remarks on the Cha- 
racter and Condition of the Hindus, as these bear upon the Question 
of Conversion to Christianity. By James Bryce, D.D. Late 
Chaplain on the Bengal Establishment of the East India {Company. 
London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1839. 


An opinion has been very widely spread, that the efforts of Mis- 
sionaries in India, which of late years have been prosecuted with 
remarkable zeal by various religious establishments and sects, have 
been all but profitless. This opinion has very frequently been 
expressed by persons ignorant or regardless about the propagation 
of Christianity, and such as profess to look upon all systems of 
religion as equally good, arguing that every nation should be 
allowed to follow the faith peculiar to it, be it Mahommedan or 
Pagan. Not a few ministers of the Gospel and believers in Chris- 
tianity have felt discouraged at the small ascertained amount of 
conversions among the natives of British India. No later than last 
month, we found the Rev. Mr. Thelwall, when treating of the 
Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China, uttering a sweeping 
sentence on this subject, which we at the time considered too un- 
guarded, when he said all the Missionary efforts had hitherto failed 
in the regions alluded to. 

That the triumphs of the Christian cause in India have been far 
fewer and slighter than many sanguine advocates of Missions con- 
templated, we admit to be a truth ; but it is also not less agreeable 
to reason, probability and experience that good seed may be sown 
which is destined to live and ripen, although to the human eye or 
apprehension it may be dormant for a season. We find in the 
present volume many attestations to the effect, that inroads have, 
through the instrumentality of the Missionaries, been made upon 
the superstitions of the Hindus,—that some of the prejudices 
formerly tenaciously cherished by them, are yielding,—and that 
there never has before been such an opening and such encourage- 
ment for Christian philanthropists to continue and eularge their 
exertions among the many millions of that peculiar people as now. 
This looks not like the waste, the folly, the rashness, or the pre- 
mature interference, which the enemies, the doubters, and the 
despairing, have with more or less warmth charged against the 
Eastern enterprize. If Dr. Bryce’s testimony, experience, and 
enumeration of facts are to be trusted, very great and benign 
achievements have already been realized ; which, however, promise 
at an early date a very abundant harvest. We shall proceed to con- 
duct our readers to some of his statements, after having presented 
a few notices of his opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
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matters described, statements which are indeed exceedingly grati- 
fying, not merely considering the destinies of the natives of India, 
but as affording undeniable proofs of the cultivation, growth, and 
development of great moral principles, and apprehensions at this 
moment throughout Christendom. 

Dr. Bryce, as the title of his book announces, is a member of the 
Church of Scotland ; and as it may not be generally known, beyond 
the boundaries of that kingdom, that this Church has of late 
signalized itself as a great’ promoter of the intellectual, moral, and 
religious amelioration of mankind, both at home and abroad, we 
shall, guided by our author, shortly describe the efforts of the 
Establishment. ‘These are divided into what are called ‘* The 
Four Great Schemes.”’ One of them is confined to the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, with the view of supplying such inaccessi- 
ble and impoverished localities with a properly conducted Christian 
education. A second follows the emigrant to Canada, and Australia, 
and “ labours to preserve and to strengthen the religious chain that 
is still to bind him to the place of his birth.” A third takes the 
dense masses of the Scottish population for its field, where the 
‘‘ voluntary system toils in vain to overtake them.” The fourth has 
in view by far the most gigantic achievement, viz. the conversion of 
the millions of British India, in which enterprize Dr. Bryce has dis- 
tinguished himself as one of its earliest, most efficient, and conspi- 
cuous servants. It is not less worthy of record, that the people of 
Scotland have heartily responded to the calls of these Schemes, the 
Jast being regarded by them with peculiar anxiety and hope, and 
having drawn from them, as it continues to do, constant aid. 

This mighty field, our author tells us, became to him an object of 
interest before he had well left the walls of the University at which 
he studied for the Church; and circumstances which he could not 
have calculated upon, in a remarkable way brought the thing desired 
to be realized. The late Dr. Claudius Buchanan had appointed 
prizes to be given for the best Dissertation on the means of civi- 
lizing India, and our author was adjudged the successful competitor. 
This Essay also attracted the attention of a far more influential 
body in regard to the East than the Members of the University who 
had awarded the prize—the Court of Directors of the Honourable 
Kast India Company, then engaged in bestowing Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland on their Indian establishments ; and Dr. 
Bryce was the first chosen. 

It was in 1814 when this branch of the Church of Scotland was 
extended to India, the supply of Christian instruction to the Pres- 
byterians at the Presidencies, or wherever a demand was made, 
appearing to have been the only or principle object then contemplated. 
Our author indeed candidly confesses that he went to the scene of 
his Eastern labours strongly impressed with a belief, that should he 
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step beyond the pale of his countrymen, he would find every attempt 
to shake the Hindu in his faith futile and unavailing. But he adds, 
that a few years’ experience and knowledge of the native character 
and condition satisfied him that he was wrong; and that, if but a 
slender advance had as yet been made, in bringing the Hindus to 
the reception of a better creed, it was as much owing to the inapti- 
tude of the means employed, as to the obstacles presented by native 
prejudices. At length, principally we believe, owing to the repre- 
seutations and arguments of Dr. Bryce, the General Assembly and 
the people of his native country were induced to look to the heathen 
of India, and a Mission was accordingly instituted, having for one 
of its prime objects the education of the natives in intellectual 
knowledge. The establishment of this Mission, its rise and pro- 
gress, together with schools, as well as the progress and state of the 
Scottish Church in India, the institution of Presbyterians, in con- 
nection with the mother country, and other ecclesiastical, mission- 
ary, and educational matters, are subjects which enter into the 
present sketch. But this is not all; for he presents many views, 
details many facts, and delineates many features belonging to 
Indian character, feelings, habits, and ameliorations, that must pos- 
sess an unwonted importance in the estimation of all who desire to 
become acquainted with the actual state and the prospects of the 
inhabitants as well as of the government of that vast empire. 

A number of circumstances concurred to favour the Scottish 
Mission and schools in India. The countenance of the Court of 
Directors, of several influential individuals at home, that of not a 
few men of rank and wealth in Hindostan, especially the confidence 
and approval of the Government, have lent great encouragements. 
But what was also a novelty, the native population regarded the 
General Assembly’s Institution with respect, seeing the manner in 
which it was viewed and treated by distinguished Europeans and 
local authorities. This institution, in fact, has been held forth by 
Lord William Bentinck, in the most marked and honourable man- 
her, as an example to all other Christian bodies having the same 
object in view ; and its public examivations have been attended by 
Lord Auckland. And, adds Dr. Bryce, “ It is, indeed, worthy ot 
observation, that the attendance of the Governor General, at the 
public examinations of this avowedly Christian Institution, was not 
given until the desire of the natives, who had sent their children to 
receive education within its walls, had reached his knowledge.” 

The Church of Scotland’s Mission had not only the advantage 
derived from certain failures and errors of preceding labourers and 
sects, but has now recommended itself, at the three Presidencies, by 
its judicious and approved conduct, as the above extract partly 
indicates. The Church has been exceedingly careful, and not less 
fortunate in the choice of Jabourers sent. out, these having been men 
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of learning, ability, zeal, prudence, and personal po a 
Connected with this part of the subject, we quote the precise words 
of our author at some length :— 


“Tt is not meant to be denied, that the Christian missionary in India 
has had his difficulties to encounter, arising from causeless fears and 
prejudices on the part of the natives, stirred up from interested motives 
to withstand him. But in every instance in which this has taken place, 
such have been the prudence, yet firmness, of those attached to the in- 
’ stitution of the General Assembly, that the occurrence has but served the 
more to satisfy the natives, that they have no object in view, but the pro- 
moting of the best and highest interests of their heathen brethren; and 
that this object is pursued under, at once, a firm belief of its paramount 
importance, and under a sense of the imperative duty of those, who have 
undertaken its accomplishment, to urge it with every kind and considerate 
allowance for the igncrance and prejudices, which they have to combat 
and overcome. 

“It will not be supposed, that in these observations the writer is with- 
holding from other missionary bodies the tribute of a like kindly feeling 
towards the natives, which he is claiming for those of the Church of 
Scotland ; but he could not, in justice to the task which he has under- 
taken, have omitted noticing, that the Scheme of the General Assembly 
originated under circumstances, which led from the beginning to the 
anticipation, that such would pre-eminently be the spirit in which it 
would be conducted; a spirit, which every subsequent step, taken under 
the judicious, yet ardent management of Dr. Duff and his colleagues, has 
more and more strengthened and confirmed; and which, in the opinion 
of every candid man, who has witnessed its operations on thie spot, has 
given to the institution of the General Assembly a manifest advantage 
over every other of the same kind. This remark is not hazarded until 
after a most careful attention to facts; and it is confidently felt, that it 
will be borne out by all, who have regarded the progress of events in the 
world of Native Epvucation. The School and Mission of the General 
Assembly unquestionably occupies a most distinguished position among 
the bodies, who are labouring in the missionary field properly so called ; 
and one the more honourable, that it is in a great degree peculiar to itself. 
]t is the aim of al] these associations to convince the Hinduof the degrad- 
ing ignorance, into which superstition has plunged him, and the demo- 
ralizing influence of the idolatry in which he is immersed; and in doing 
this there certainly mingles, in the labours of the Church of Scotland’s 
missionaries, less of that asperity towards the creed which is to be sub- 
verted, than the natives have hitherto witnessed ; while at the same time 
not a doubt can rest on the sincerity, and ardent faith of the teachers, in 
the truth and infinite superivrity of that, which they seek to substitute in 
its place. In one word, and in all the sincerity of truth, it may be 
averred, that in the work of native conversion, as it is conducted through 
the medium of the General Assembly’s Institution, there has from the 
beginning been so much of the charity of Christianity enlisted, as to en- 
gage the hearts and affections of those, who are to be instructed, toa 
greater degree, than under any formerly tried system; while there runs 
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through the whole, as we shall soon see, an appeal to their intellectual 
faculties, which, it may surely be said without offence to any well-mean- 
ing Christian, is gratifying to the pride of the natives, and on that account 
not the less likely to obtain their attention. Nor will this appeal be re- 
garded by any as misplaced, who keep in mind the class of natives with 
whom, at the very outset, the missionaries of the Church of Scotland 
come into contact, and through whom they have been enabled to make the 
impression they are now doing, on the less instructed sections of the na- 


tive population of India.” 


Several of the schools are very numerously attended, nearly a 
thousand attending at the Institution at Calcutta. Nay there are 
cases of indigenous liberality in founding schools upon the Assem- 
bly’s scheme. Female education, too, has made considerable pro- 
gress at several stations, a desideratum of singular importance 
among the natives of India. But what is perhaps the most remark- 
able step taken by the Assembly’s Mission, has been the vesting 
Presbyteries with the power of licensing native youth to preach the 
doctrines of Christianity to their countrymen. ‘‘ The progress of 
many of the young natives, receiving their education at the Assem- 
bly’s Institution,” says Dr. Bryce, ‘‘in the knowledge of the 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity, and the manifestation, on 
the part of some of them, of a desire to become themselves instru- 
ments of still farther diffusing this knowledge among their country- 
men,” has pointed to the approach of a period when the means of 
rendering this desire available should be afforded. Not uncon- 
— with this circumstance the following statement may be 
read :— 


‘ Were the labours of the Assembly’s Institution confined to bestowing 
a mere elementary education on the children and youth, who are brought 
within its walls, they would scarcely be felt in their effects on the great 
mass of ignorance, and moral and religious demoralization, which they 
are endeavouring to remove: and it might even be problematical, how 
far they woull deserve the commendation they are receiving, if they 
generated wants and desires, which there was no prospect of being satis- 
fed. Much must obviously depend on the policy pursued by the govern. 
ment of India, in rendering the rewards of this education commensurate 
with its value; but the Institution itself, it must be remembered, is less 
an elementary, than a NormMaL Sc#vot; and the sending forth School- 
masters rather than scholars, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is 
its great object.” 


Other missionary institutions in India, that of the Baptists at 
Serampore, Bishop’s College maintained by the Church of England, 
&c., pursue similar methods of instructing and sending forth native 
youth, who must, one would presume without the evidence of facts, 
make some impression upon the minds of many of their countrymen. 
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But there is a variety of positive and ascertained encouragements 
and facts at this moment in existence to cheer on the Assembly’s 
Missionaries. 

For example, a spirit of inquiry, and the desire of improvement, 
have sprung up among the belter classes. So strong, says our 
author, had become the longing for the knowledge, which the natives 
were persuaded that their Christian masters were both able and 
willing to afford, about the very period of the Scottish Mission’s 
foundation, that they began forming Literary Societies among them- 
selves, for the purpose of more easily reaching this knowledge. 
We copy an extract from the Exposé of one of these Societies, 
which was organized at Calcutta in 1823, a little before the 
establishment of the Assembly’s Mission. 


‘‘In the days of remote antiquity, the people of Bharat Varsha, or 
Asia, possessed a superiority over all nations in their love of knowledge, 
and regard for the general good. This region was also the choicest 
portion of the habitable globe, and the original site of the human race. 

‘Amongst the tribes of Bharat Varsha, those of Hindustan were, 
above all, valiant, powerful, energetic, merciful, sincere, and wise. Hin- 
dustan was the garden of empire, and the treasury of knowledge, and 
consequently the people were happy, independent, and addicted to honour- 
able practices. 

“Owing to various causes, however, the Hindu monarchies were 
destroyed, and the Hindus lost their learning, became conceited, blind 
with passion, dark to knowledge, and animated only to selfish considera- 
tions, In conseguence, they were reduced to the last degree of depen- 
dancy and degradation ; immersed in an ocean of suffering, and fallen to 
the lowest stage of insignificance. If we compare them now with other 
nations in wisdom and civilization, our regret must be inexpressible. 

“ But while we are thus situated, owing to our arrogance, to many 
new and absurd customs, that have crept in amungst us, and to our 
mutual disagreements, we are not the less apt to consider ourselves as 
happy, superior, and independent, never to think of our condition in its 
true light, nor to acknowledge it as it is. Consequently, any endeavour 
to change or improve it is out of the question. 

“The chief causes of our depressed situation may, we think, be re- 
garded as the following wants :— 

“ That of social and mutual intercourse. 

“ Of mutual agreement. 

“ Of travel. 

“ Of study of different Shasters. 

* Of love of knowledge. 

* Of good-will to each other. 

‘“‘ Other causes are especially indolence, insatiable appetite for riches, 
and the desire of sensual enjovment. 

“Many defects in the constitution of our society are owing to the 
distinction of Castes, Family, Rank, and Wealth. Those who possess 
these in a high degree seldom visit other persons, except on ocasions of 
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business and emergency ; and, on the other hand, they evince little affa- 
bility towards those, who are compelled to seek their presence; the inter- 
course, therefore, that now exists amongst ourselves, is confined to the 
interchange or solicitation of assistance, to the observance of ordinary 
forms and modes of insincere civility ; or, in a word, it springs from mo- 
tives of self-interest, and never froma feeling of affection or esteem. 
It is obvious, that as long as no one feels an interest in the good of others, 
or is actuated by any but motives of self-interest, agreement or concur- 
rence in opinion on any subject cannot be expected ; the truth remains 
unknown, the parties being incapable of correcting their mutual errors, 

“We therefore beg to call your attention to the necessity, which evi- 
dently exists, that all the respectable and opulent men of this country 
should unite, and use their individual and combined efforts in the cause 
of knowledge, at least for a time: and we are confident, that they will 
rouse and excite an appetite in our countrymen, in general, for knowledge 
and improvement.” 


Our author advances a number of circumstances which prove 
that the state of native feeling in India towards Christianity and 
Christian Missionaries has become greatly ameliorated; and this in 
a remarkable degree owing to the Mission which he particularly de- 
scribes. In an earlier part of our paper we noticed the fact of the 
advantages derived by the Presbyterians from the experience, the 
mistakes, the errors, and the failures of preceding labourers. Our 
next extract glances at some illustrations ; but more particularly 
to certain encouragements to the Christian cause, whoever may be 
its ministers and friends :— 


“ Although translations of the Christian Scriptures into the languages 
of India, engage less of the attention of the Missionary than they once 
did, let it be recollected that these Scriptures in the English garb are now 
read, as common and every day text-books at the very schools, that are 
patronized by the members of the Native Literary Society; and the 
gratifying change of sentiment, for which we are contending, will not be 
doubted. Nor is this all. The writer of these remarks can take upon 
himself to state, from personal acquaintance with the fact, thateven under 
the native roof, although the father still profess an adherence to the 
vulgar faith, the Bisue is read by the children: and it need not be added, 
that at the annual public examinations of the Assembly’s School, where 
crowds of the most intelligent natives attend, a very great part of the 
exercises consists, in displaying the knowledge, which the pupils have 
acquired in Scripture History, and even in the Evidences of Christianity. 
Can a more convincing or gratifying proof be desired, that now-a-days, 
even within the brief space of twelve or fifteen years, an attempt to com- 
plain of the Christian advocate making known the contents of that vo- 
lume, in which his faith is found, to those who profess to be seeking the 
truth, would be at once scouted to scorn, by the rising generation of en- 
ange Hindus, if not even by their more narrow-minded and bigoted 
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‘‘In the absence of such translations of the sacred writings into the 
native languages, as we can desire to see in circulation, it is truly con- 
solatory to reflect on the progress, which so many of the rising genera- 
tion of natives are now making in the English language; a medium 
through which they may become acquainted with gospel-truth, perhaps 
more easily, and more correctly, than through that of any versions, with 
which the most erudite foreigner could present them in their own lan- 
guages. It is through the instrumentality of the English alone, that the 
rudiments of that profane knowledge, which we are now bestuwing upon 
them, can be conveyed. Until they reach this language, the door is still 
shut against the instruction we would convey; but once educated ina 
thorough comprehension and use of the English tongue, and they can 
proceed for their attainments in Bible-knowledge, to the same pure and 
correct fountain, from which their teachers themselves are drawing it. 
Nor this alone: Such a thorough knowledge of English once attained, 
and we may look with the greatest confidence to a channel, by which 
ultimately to make known the truths of Christianity to the great body of 
the native population, in all the purity and intelligibility, which we can 
desire.” 


Dr. Bryce, when treating of the various and peculiar encourage- 
ments that now exist, to the prosecution of Christian enterprise 
among the natives of India, brings the progress of the Hindus in 
philosophpy and literature to bear upon the subject. This he does 
in a way, although he modestly avoids laying claim to profound and 
elaborate investigation, that convinces us he is completely at home, 
and that indicates an acquaintance with a range of facts and prin- 
ciples which he can very forcibly pursue to their rightful conclusions. 
We have room only for one extract from the chapter in which this 
inquiry is conducted :— 


“It is to the Christian a subject of the highest satisfaction, that the 
more Hindu Chronology is divested of all that is clearly allegorical, and 
brought within the limits of legitimate criticism, the more does it con- 
firm our faith in the account given by Moses in the Sacred Writings; 
and so far from proving a weapon in the hands of the adversary, to shake 
belief in Christianity, may be employed with the most manifest good 
effect by the Gospel missionary, to establish the truth of that Religion 
which he seeks to make known to the Hindus. 

‘In all the Hindu systems, which a knowledge of Sanscrit is now 
laying bare to us, the matter of the universe is eternal; its forms alone 
are finite: a theory, which pervades the philosophy of Aristotle and the 
Greeks ; and has been, perhaps, the most universally received of any, by 
all who have treated of this subject, unassisted by the light which revela- 
tion affords. All existing beings, according to the Hindu school of Cos- 
mogony, are from time to time destroyed ; and it helps us, in some mea- 
sure, to a notion of what they really understood by gods, when we find, 
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that from this change they are not exempted. The Great First Cause of 
all alone remains unchanged and unchangeable. The importance of the 
objects destroyed, founded on their possession of higher intellectual 
qualities, regulates the periods at which the destruction takes place : and 
«he doctrine, that the world of gods is destroyed and renewed at inter- 
vals, far exceeding in duration those that are allotted to the vicissitudes, 
which occur to man and his world, would seem to point to a belief in the 
existence of a race of beings different from the human; and, may we not 
add, seemingly corresponding to the spirits or beings, through the agency 
of whose chief or master-spirit, we are taught in Scripture, that man was 
first led astray from his integrity. When the chronological and mytho- 
historical legends of the Hindus are thus found capable, on being better 
known, of being reduced to an approximation withall that the Sacred Writ- 
ings have seen fit to teach us on these subjects, it will easily be perceived, 
that if properly studied and employed, they may prove instruments of no 
mean utility, in the hands of the Christian missionary, to recommend his 
faith to the natives of India, instead of being found those impediments in 
his way, which they have too frequently been esteemed.” 


How obvious does it become from our last extract, that it is not 
zeal and piety alone that can equip the Missionary for his arduous 
and various duties ; especially among an ingenious, a subtle-minded 
people, far removed from barbarism, and who have antiquity and 
many splendid monuments of civilization and genius to enume- 
rate and glory in! 

The character and moral condition of the Hindus, considered as 
an encouragement to native education, our author makes the theme 
of another chapter. He neither joins those who have painted this 


. people as altogether mild, gentle, and engaging ; nor as revolting in 


manners and feeling to a degree quite the reverse ; although he 
inclines, after a variety of discriminating and explanatory circum- 
stances, to lean to the favourable view, and hails the policy that is 
now pursuing that adopts a similar principle. Fiscal regulations, 
political degradation, and years of scarcity, are, however, grand 
sources of crime. Relative to these points we quote as follows :— 


“In India, a year of plenty is a year of comparative quietude and ne- 
gative morality; a year of famine, and all is insurrection, robbery, and 
rapine, even under the bayonets of the British Sepoys. In a country 
where population is constantly touching on the very verge of subsis- 
tence ; and where the rule of a foreign and a distant power necessarily 
drains the resources of the country in the shape of public revenue, and 
which has hitherto kept its population at the minimum of food, govern- 
ment is indeed a frightful and an arduous responsibility ; and nothing 
but the lessons of a pure and holy CurisTiANity can teach its masters, 
how to preserve such a country from the alternations of a sensual apathy 
and indifference to all, that is excellent and honourable in human nature, 
or a fearful and brutal strife and contention for what is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep soul and body together. 
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“Those, who have given the least flattering picture of our native 
subjects, have been brought almost exclusively into contact with that 
part of the population, to which their portraits do, perhaps, but little in- 
justice. On the other hand, such as have seen them, where the violence 
of political convulsions, or the temptations of our judicial and fiscal ap. 
paratus of government have not seduced them from their more natural 
path, have perhaps been as little in error, in painting them the harmless, 
kind, and inoffensive beings, whom they have been represented. The 
poverty, in which the great mass of the natives is plunged; the utter 
impossibility of ameliorating the condition, in which they may have been 
born, from being altogether shut out from sources of wealth and aggran- 
dizement, must tend to preserve them from many vices, whieh in other 
circumstances might attach to them; and to give them an appearance of 
contentedness with their lot, which, after all, is more indebted for its 
existence to necessity, than to principle; while the same poverty, no 
doubt, generates vices, from which, in different circumstances, they might 
have escaped. From the operation and influence of accident on the 
moral character, the Hindus are no more exempted than other men. 
Their celebrated division into Castes ought, perhaps, to be regarded as the 
effect, rather than the cause of their present condition; and, accordingly, 
where circumstances are occurring to effect, or to offer a change in this 
condition, by the temptations to which all men are open, the observance 
of caste is found among the Hindus to be much more easily foregone, 
than many have hitherto been apt to believe.” 


Our author does not allow caste to be such an obstacle to social, 
moral, and religious improvement as many have pictured it. At 
any rate it is giving way very extensively, the very impossibility of 
adhering to its requirements under a foreign rule, necessarily under- 
mining this once celebrated institution. As to the mode of treating 
such superstitions to be adopted by Christian Missionaries, we have 
not space to be more particular than to say that our author’s 
system uniformly resolves itself into that of a Christian education, 
prudently and temperately applied with a strict reference to the pe- 
culiar dogmas of Hinduism, and also so as to expose the degradation 


that accompanies a mere reliance upon external and monstrous 
rites :— 


It is never to be forgotten, in all our attempts to overthrow the system 
of error and superstition, which have so long led the Hindus astray from 
the TRuTH; in all our endeavours to instruct them in the knowledge of 
the Gospel, that Farrn lies at the foundation of the creed, polluted and 
perverted as it has become, in which they now believe. The principle 
on which the religious superstructure has all along rested among them, 
is that which Christianity itself has consecrated, that the Reason of man 
is nut the test or the standard, to which the Doctrines, which we are en- 
joined to believe, are to be brought and measured. ‘The deluded disci- 
ple of Brahma presumes not to doubt ur question what he believes to 
have been revealed by God, because he is unable to understand or ex- 
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lain it. The pious Christian bows with the same reverence and Fasth 
before all that has been made known to him by the Divine Founder of his 
religion ; who, by miracles the most stupendous, first established his title 
to be received as a messenger sent from heaven. But let the Hindu be 
taught, not less carefully, to discern wherein his own, and the creed of 
the Christian differs, than wherein they agree. Christianity, while it 
soars above the region of human reason, so far respects its power and 
province, in guiding the belief of mankind, that what is contrary to sts 
deductions, the faith of the Gospel repudiates. Hinduism doves not ad- 
mit—or it has forgotton to keep in view—this essential limitation of the 
great and fundamental principle; and the votary of Brahma is called 
upon, to believe as implicitly what ts opposed, as what is above the reach 
of reason. 


We have a chapter upon the early state of Christianity in India, 
considered as an encouragement to present exertions, bringing 
it down to the time when the Jesuits planted the cross upon some 
of the coasts, and thence to its present condition ; as also of the 
Native Reformations,—the Buddha and Jain-sects, &c. Next the 
Policy of the British Government, as regards the Christian and 
Hindu religions, is considered,—the tone being moderate as respects 
the oft-alleged wickedness of countenancing and drawing a revenue 
from the idolatrous practices of the people. Our last extract will 
relate to some of these points, as well as to the disastrous events 
that would accompany and follow our expulsion from India :— 


“Whatever may be the defects of our Indian government, and man 
unquestionably are the hardships under which, benign and fatheriy as 
it has becume, it still permits the great mass of the population to labour, 
not a doubt can be entertained, that the subversion of our rule would, 
of all events, be the most calamitous, that has yet overtaken India. It 
is impossible to contemplate, without horror, the frightful state into which 
its population would be thrown, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, 
were British power and influence driven, by the success of internal re- 
volt, out of the country. The scenes, with which India has unhappily 
been but too familiar, in every period of her past history, would be re- 
newed with tenfold misery, as the restraints, that formerly mitigated their — 
fury, have been overturned by the march of British superiority ; and 
nothing, as yet, save our own governance, substituted in their room, be- 
tween the ruthiess and ravaging freebooter, and the harmless and peace- 
able ryot. 

_“ But it may be said, that the result of a successful revolt in India, 
aided, as it might be, by assistance from without, would be only to sub- 
stitute one Christian power for another; and the march of that im- 
provement which is now being carried on under us, might still be pro- 
ceeded in. The aspect of the great political world of the West pre- 
sents no power but one, that can possibly supersede the British in India. 
And who can doubt, that the consignment of her population to the ten- 
der mercies of Russia, and her savage soldiery, could' only terminate in 
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its utter extirpation, and in planting the Cossacks of the Don and the 
Wolga on the banks of the Indusand the Ganges? The path, by which 
the English stole into India, and insinuated themselves into the power 
which they now possess, required of them to make them stepping-stones 
of much, which an irrupting army of Scythians would at once rudely 
demolish. How far the Russians might prove the mighty besom, in 
the hand of Providence, to sweep away the ‘idolatrous practices’ of 
India, with the race of idolators themselves, it is not given unto us to say. 
But judging from what we know of the Hindu character and habits, 
and of Russian barbarity and despotism, we are warranted in drawing 
the conclusion, that the transfer of the Indian sceptre to her hands, would 
seal the misery of millions of the human race, now rising under a milder 
sway and happier circumstances, to a height of social and political, moral 
and religious prosperity, for many centuries unknown to them. 

«“ But the Christian philanthropist will not contemplate this catastrophe, 
His heart is cheered, at this moment, by the belief, every day obtaining 
stronger and stronger confirmation, that the natives behold with indiffer- 
ence the fabric of the vulgar superstition tottering to its fall, under the 
Epvucation which he is bestowing on the rising generation, if they do not 
even hail the event with satisfaction, as the bloodless triumph of a bet. 
ter faith and a better philosophy. If the statesman will wisely abstain 
from applying the rude hand of force to the unseemly structure, which 
now outrages the reason and humanities of the heart, and strongly indeed 
tempts, even to its forcible overthrow, the CurisTiAN Mis-10nary will be 
the more secure in the triumph that awaits his labours, and is even al- 
ready beginning to requite them; and the victory will be the more full 
and final, that beneath his meek and persuasive efforts, superstition and 
idolatry, with all their hideous train of evils and abominations, were put 
to flight.” 


We now close Dr. Bryce’s Sketch, satisfied whatever may be the 
partiality he entertains regarding the efforts of the Church of which 
he is an ornament, and regarding his own services when in India, or 
however over-sanguine his hopes may be of the speedy and extended 
amelioration of large numbers of the Hindus,—that he has laid 
before us such a body of facts and suggested such motives as will 
materially tend to keep alive in Scotland an earnestness in behalf 
of millions of benighted heathens, and in support of the Assembly’s 
Mission, and also to stir up throughout the British dominions 
greater anxiety than ever concerning the natives and the govern- 
ment of our Eastern empire. 





Art. III.—First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire as 
to the best means of establishing an efficient Constabulary Force in the 
Counties of England and Wales. 


THERE are many points of deep and pressing interest brought for- 
ward in this Report, some will amuse, some will astonish and 
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appal, others will suggest grave discussion as to the expediency of 
the remedial measures proposed, and what might be proposed more 
advantageously in their stead. But whatever may be thought of 
the conclusions to which the commissioners have already come, 
there can be only one opinion about the call for the inquiry that has 
in this instance been set on foot,—the diligence, zeal, ability, 
and searching nature of its conducts. Alas! that its discoveries 
should be so clearly and decidedly forbidding as to put to flight 
much of our national fondly-cherished self-complacency about moral 
England,—about every man’s house being his cast/e,—about our 
superior civilization, about the admirable administration of our 
laws, about the security of property,—and such like themes of 
boast. 

The first thing we shall do, will be to lay before our readers some 
portions of the Report, and of the testimonies from which its con- 
clusions are drawn. We begin with a classification of the vagrants 
and vagabonds who prey upon the public, as taken from the 
confession of an experienced hand; aud there is more than a suf- 
ficiency of similar and collateral proof to corroborate all that he 
says :— 


“ Ist. Men who go about the country almost naked, begging clothes or 
food. They get about3s.a-day. They have good clothes at their lodging- 
house, (the character of these lodging, or travellers’ houses will after- 
wards appear) and travel in them from town to town, if there are not 
many houses in the way. Before they enter the town, they take them 
off, as well as their shoes and stockings, put on their Guernsey jackets, 
send the bundle and the woman forward to the lodging-house, and com- 
mence begging at the first house they come to. Knows a man who was 
recently clad trom head to foot in new clothes at a shop at Billericay, by 
the son of the rector in a neighbouring village, all of which clothes, in- 
cluding hat, shoes and stockiugs, he suld about half an hour afterwards, 
by auction, in the tap-room of a low public-house, to his companions, 
and they all got drunk together with the proceeds. These fellows always 
sell a gift of clothes. 

“2nd. Men who are ring-droppers. Travelling tinkers make sham: 
gold rings out of old brass buttons. H— D— is a noted fellow at this 
work ; his wife and mother go with him and drop the rings. They live 
in St. Giles’s, and travel for a nmfonth or two. They sometimes make 
20s. or 25s. a-day. 

‘3rd. Fellows who go round to different houses, stating their master’s 
stock of rags has been burnt, or that a sudden supply is wanted, and that 
they are sent forward to collect them. The rags are called for, and one 
fellow marches off with the bundle, leaving one or more talking with the 
housewife, who is gravely cavilling about the price, and as gravely 
informed that the master is coming round, and they leave some mark on 
the door-post, which they say is the sign to indicate to him the quantity 
and the quality taken, and the amount to pay; so they walk off, and 
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‘ never tip her anything.” The rags are carried to the keeper of a rag. 
shop, who gives quires of paper in exchange, which they carry round to 
small villages, and sell to small shopkeepers, or at farm-houses, All 
rag-shops ‘stand fence fur anything,’ and buy any stolen property, or 
metal, from iron-hoops to gold rings. 

“4th. A set of fellows who go about in decent apparel, leaving small 
printed hand-hills at cottages and farm-houses, wherein are set forth the 
wonderful cures of all sorts of ailments effected by medicine which they 
sell. The following day these bills are called for, and the credulous 
people buy smal! phials of this nostrum at various prices, from ten shil- 
lings to sixpence, according to the tact of the beggar and the folly of the 
party. The mixture is only a decoction of any herb or rubbish that may 
be at hand. He (B—) was told by one of this class that he had just sold 
a bottle of ‘stuff? to a poor woman who lived in a cottage at Warle 
Common, Essex, and who had been long ailing. She gave ten shillings 
for it, and it was only salt and water, some tea, and coloured green with 
nettle tops. ‘These fellows obtain more money than any other class of 
impostors, sometimes as much as 2/. a-week, and they seldom go to 
London. 

‘* 5th. Men who travel about the country in shabby-genteel attire, 
stating that they had been well off formerly, but are reduced by recent 
misfortune. Some are burnt-out farmers, or shop-keepers; some first- 
class workmen out of work, owing to the bankruptcy of their employers ; 
some captains, who have just lost their ships upon the coast. This story 
is always used after a heavy gale of wind. Some carry begging letters, 
which are written for them, price ls. This is very profitable, if well- 
managed. The ‘ Lady Bountifuls’ are great supporters of these fellows, 

“ 6th. Fortune-tellers. Many women, when tramping with the men, 
dress themselves like gypsies, and contrive to get a tolerable daily booty, at 
least 3s. or 4s. a-day. 

‘© 7th. Trampers who have nothing to sell, but manage to live merely 
by begging. 

“ 8th. Thieves, ‘ prigs’—generally go in couples; walk into a country 
shop, where there is an old woman and a candle; levy something, drop 
a sixpence; get the old lady to bring the candle round to look for it, 
while the other fellow is filling his pockets with whatever he can lay his 
hands upon. 

“9th, Match-sellers. 10th. Ballad-singers. 

“11th. Fellows who boil fat and a little soap over night, run it out in a 
cloth, and next morning cut it up like cakes of Windsor soap. Its all 
bad, but they drive a good trade. 

“12th. Fellows who go from house to house, stating that they live 
in some neighbouring town, and ask for ‘umbrellas to mend.’ An active 
fellow in this line will make a clear sweep of all the umbrellasin a village 
before dinner. These umbrelias are produced in the London market on 
wet days and dusky evenings. 

“13th. A Jewseldom thieves, but is worse than a thief ; he encourages 
others to thieve. In every town there is a Jew, either resident or tramp- 
ing ; sure to be a Jew within forty-eight hours in the town, some how or 
other. Ifarobbery is effected, the property is hid tilla Jew is found, and 
a bargain is then made,” 
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The curious account and proofs given of still higher illustrations 
of professional system, such as, of migration, among the thieves 
and foot-pads, some of them halting on the Sabbath, others having 
their understood observances, are features that strike us as especially 
remarkable ; such as, indeed to astound the mind, and to force us to 
exclaim,— How gullible are the English people! What a centre and 
sink is London!—And to ask, in what other country but this, do 
the frame of society, the localities of the inhabitants, the nature of 
their modes of business, extending traffic, peculiarities of habits, 
find such scope for the impostors and plunderers of whom we have 
been hearing? But we have more to read, and other varieties of 
villany and crime, with their cunning arts, to be told of. 

House-breakers, horse-stealers, and the more aristocratic classes 
of depredators as they may be called, considering their manner of 
proceeding to work, the value of their booty, the large objects of their 
outrages, and the style of living of many of the practitioners, shall 
not detain us. The Newgate Calendar, and abundance of news- 
paper reports, have made the public well acquainted with these 
more exalted characters. We abide, in the next extract, by a 
smaller, yet most vicious and injurious specimen of miscreants. 
Take some notes taken from the confessions of a young thief, 


confined in Cold Bath Fields’ Prison :— 


“ A twelvemonth ago he and P— were together in Cold Bath Fields, 
where they planned a thieving journey to Kidderminster. 

“ They built a dog-cart, stole two dogs from Smithfield, bought hard- 
ware, brooms, &c., at a shop near Farringdon-street, to the amount of 
17s. While they were purchasing the articles, two companions stole for 
them adozen and a half of hand-brooms from the door ; they valued them 
at 5s.; making, as four were concerned, ls. 3d. each ;—P— and H— 
paid them 2s.6d. They also took with them twenty sixpences, and ten 
shillings bad money, which they concealed in a large false bottom of the 
cart. Thus equipped, H— with 5¢., P— with 15s. 6d., they started 
off about twelve at noon, in the winter or end of autumn. At Wands- 
worth they sold a mat for ls. 4d., and a broom for lld. They went on 
to Wimbledon and called at a public-house, where they had a pint of 
beer, for which they gave a bad sixpence. The landlady served them, 
and then went into the inner-bar, and continued serving. The boy H— 
reached round and took four silver salt-spoons, which were on a shelf; 
he would have taken the salt-cellars, but was afraid they might soon be 
missed. They decamped, bought some bread and cheese, and hastened 
out of the town in about ten minutes after the robbery. At Kingston 
they went to a travellers’ house and sold the spoons to the landlord, who 
= them board and lodging for the night and next day, with 5s. for the 

argain. 

“ They proceeded on their journey, and at about half-past ten a coach 
passed them on the road ; a small trunk was fastened on behind the seat. 
P— ran after the coach, climbed up, and cut it down. It contained a 
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quantity of papers, and nothing else. They tore the papers into shreds, 
and, having destroyed the box, they hid the pieces. This box was sub. 
sequently advertised, and a reward of 50/. offered for the recovery. 

“ At the next town (the boy did not recollect the names of the places) 
about eleven or twelve miles from Kingston, they went to a public. 
house ; it wasmarket-day. H— made cloth caps, and in the course of the 
evening he sold a dozen and a half, at 1s. 6d. each, to the countrymen in 
‘the tap-room. They stole a great coat which belonged to one of their 
customers, and hid it in the false bottom of their cart. There was a hue 
and cry for it; some suspected the boys, but the Jandlady said she could 
be answerable that the poor lads were innocent. Having proceeded next 
day on their route, they sold it toa passing countryman for 8s. H— 
considers it to have been worth 7s. 

“ For three weeks they lived entirely on the produce of what they sold, 
and ultimately arrived at Kidderminster. 

“They put up for a short time ata travellers’ house. Houses of this 
kind are in every town, price 3d. or 4d. a-night; they have a common 
kitchen, where the trampers cook and live. (P— confirmed this, and 
stated that the better sort pay 6d. and have the attendance of a girl to 
cook.) 

* At every lodging-house on the road H— met plenty of trampers, and 
he did not see one face that he had not seen at St. Giles’s. They also 
recognised him and compared notes. Some were hawkers, some were 
going half-naked, some were ballad-singers, some were going about with 
false letters, others as brokei-down tradesmen, some as old soldiers, and 
some asshipwrecked sailors; and every night they told each other of good 
houses. They all lived well, never ate any broken victuals, but had meat 
breakfasts, good dinners, hot suppers, and frequently ended by going to 
bed very drunk. Not one spent less than 3s. a-day, many a great deal 
more. They sometimes make 5s., and average 3s. 6d. per day ; and some 
often get a sovereign where humane people reside. (All this is confirmed 
by P—.) 

‘* P— having been employed at a carpet-manufactory before he came 
to London, went to visit his old friends, and was soon able to introduce 
H—. Every day these boys stole balls of twine and string from this 
place. They daily went there to take whatever they could lay their 
hands upon, and have brought out two or three dozen balls of a day in 
their great-coat pockets, finding aready market for their plunder in the rag- 
shops. The first lot they sold was worth about 1/., and they got 10s. 6d. 
for it. ‘They did not dispose of any stock-in-trade while in the town, 
but lived by plundering the manufactory and picking pockets at the lodg- 
ing- houses. 

‘* P— and H— were very punctual in attendance at the churches, 
where they always robbed. They took three watches—one was pawned 
for 15s., the other two for 1/. a-piece. P— is very clever at easing 4 
yokel of his watch. 

“ They went to a fair fifteen miles from Kidderminister, leaving their 
dogs and cart at a public-house about two miles from the scene. P--, 
who ean play at prick in the garter,’ soon got a mob, and soon formed 
betting. He allowed them to win nearly all the money he had, and then 
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won it back with double interest. In the mean time H—, who never ap- 
peared to know P—, was very busy rifling the farmers’ pockets of their 
money bags. (He minutely described the bags as being to him a matter 
of great singularity.) He took eight bags in a short time, but the richest 
of the eight contained only 15s.; he also took seven handkerchiefs. One 
of the party having lost a bet, applied to his pocket, but missed his purse ; 
a row ensued, every one felt his pockets, the robbed and the swindled 
gave vent to their anger, and, having secured P—, took him to a pond 
and ducked him. H— decamped when the storm was brewing, as he had 
all the bags and the property about him. This occurred at four in the 
afternoon, and about nine P—, having concealed himself after his duck- 
ing, joined H— at the public-house, and off they set in their vehicle.” 

There were many other adventures of a kindred sort to those 
which these young Jonathan Wilds describe in the above extract, 
and some other duckings and escapes before they were again landed 
in safe and sure custody ; but we must proceed to other kinds of 
depredations, and to the testimony of some more reputable wit- 
nesses, when we shall obtain a deplorable picture of rural life, a 
most disheartening and alarming account of the practices of many 
who are ranged, according to general reckoning and to their own 
estimation, among the decent and the industrious, or at least never 
among the lawless, either as id!ers, mendicants, or thieves. Mr. 
Richard Gregory appears as a witness, who occupies a large farm in 
Essex. He is asked,— 


“Are you acquainted with the depredations to which farmers and 
holders of agricultural property are exposed, and their want of appropriate 
protection ?—I am; the person I succeeded had been very much plundered 
by his servants. The men engaged upon the farm premises would get 
up between twelve and four o'clock in the morning, while the farmer 
was a-bed, and help themselves to every kind of produce. Most of the 
plunder was regularly disposed of by the carters at the different watering- 
houses on their way to the London markets. There, almost as a matter 
of course, they sold their horses’ corn, and much that should have been 
part and parcel of the produce they delivered to the different salesmen. 
The general plan was for them to put the things into cellars, or boxes 
left open on purpose at these houses, and as they returned they were paid 
for what they had left by the ostlers at the side of the road. Upon seve- 
ral occasions in going backwards and forwards, as I do daily, I have de- 
tected farmers’ men plundering their masters in these ways, and have had 
them taken into custody and prosecuted.” 


Ostlers give large sums for their places,—from 5s. and 10s. to 20s. 
and 30s. a-week. We presume since rail-road travelling has so 
wonderfully increased to the damage of way-side inns and hostelries, 
there will be some diminution in the demand for corn on the 
latter lines, and therefore of fees for ostler’s places. But still there 
will beinducements for the kinds of theft described by Mr. Gregory, 


unless put down by police regulations. We copy other parts of his 
evidence :— 
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_ “ There is another mode of plunder I may call your attention to by a 
description of the person called a jobber. He is a man who keeps his own 
one horse car. He has been an old carter, may be one of your own ser- 
vants, and is associated with all your work people. He comes to the far- 
mer, if possible to one that likes shooting and hunting, and sleeping and 
such like, more than his business, and offers more for his produce at the 
barn-door than he can get for it when he takes it himself to any market, 
But the jobber gives this and beer to the barn man besides; and his truss 
of straw instead of 36lb., weighs 50\b. A farmer told me the other day 
of a great bargain he had made; he got from such a one 28s. a ton for 
his mangel wurzel: *‘ Why the fellow sells it again himself at 25s.; there 
must be something wrong somewhere.’ The farmer took the hint and 
investigated the case. A day or two after the man came again for half 


aton. He had it as usual, but he was followed, and, on examination, we 
found the half ton to be 22 hundred instead of 10!” 


Mr. G. had one field of potatoes, from which he lost as much as the 
produce of half an acre in the course of one week. The field ad- 
joins a foot-path, and the plnnderers were children, who dug up the 
spoil with their hands, while their parents stood a little way off ready 
to carry it home. Other articles of agricultural growth are stolen 
in similar ways ; and had we space for enumerating all the methods 
by which the unwary as well as the unprotected farmer is robbed 
and imposed upon, the reader would wonder that there should 
generally be obtained a fair rent for the land which he occupies. 

What a pitiable and shocking picture do the passages we have now 
cited afford of the depravity of numbers of the peasantry! a picture, 
which, from the evidence before us, holds true of very many parts 
of England. And yet our readers have not yet beheld the climax 
of the pervading evil, so demonstrative of moral degradation among 
the rural labourers ; for the virtuous and industrious of this Jast- 
mentioned class are still greater sufferers, being still more weak 
to defend themselves :— 


“ Are the labouring classes subject to such depredation to any extent 
in your vicinity, in your parish, or in the adjacent parishes, as the far- 
mers are ?—I should say, that in my parish the greater number of com- 
plaints made latterly have been from labouring men. I should state, that 
we have the allotment system; that there are sixty allotment tenants, 
which form the large bulk of the labouring population; that they were 
going on with very great delight and prosperity; that every symptom 
connected with the people was promising. * * But all on a sudden I 
have found them discouraged. One person had a sack of wheat taken 
out of his little stack; another person had his potato-pit opened, and a 
quantity of potatoes taken from thence : and another person had another 
kind of property stolen ; so that within one single week I heard that five 
or six of the allotment tenants had had their property stolen. I saw one 
of the tenants, who, having lost several sacks of potatues, was actually 
putting a great number of sacks of potatues into an inner-room of his 
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cottage, which we would have wished to have used, as he kept a little 
shop, not being able to trust them out in the potato-pit. He lost, I 
should think, not less than thirty sacks.” 


Other instances of a like nature are given, one of them being of 
an honest and industrious labourer, who has sat up for weeks 
together all night to guard his little property, and then, after a 
little sleep, has had to go forth and earn his regular day’s wages. 

We might instance other sorts of injury done to property than 
any yet mentioned, but will only particularly refer to one ; and that 
is where commercial travellers, and people who convey goods from 
place to place in gigs and carts, are robbed. The rich and 
the powerful who ride in their own carriages are seldom attacked, 
and therefore the safety of our highways has been often a matter of 
boast, as compared with foreign countries. But observe what 
persons of wider experience than the majority of Englishmen 
can pretend to, have said on this point :— 


“ What do you commercial travellers find to be the comparative state of 
security of the roads on the Continent and England ?—] can have no hesi- 
tation in stating that on the Continent the security is much greater. It 
is, within my own knowledge, much greater on the roads on the Conti- 
nent over which I have travelled. The many German travellers with 
whom I am well acquainted have stated to me that in Germany robberies 
are scarcely ever heard of, and Prussia is marked asa country free for 
the traveller. In some parts of Italy, and in Spain, in general, the roads 
are stated to me, by commercial travellers, to be nearly impassable. In 
Tuscany, however, there is a good government, and there is a very per- 
fect freedom for commercial travelling from the oppression and terror of 
robbers. England, in respect to the state of the roads, follows next after 
Italy and Spain.” 


Well, but it may be said, the vigilance of the constabulary 
force throughout the kingdom, and the strict administration of our 
laws, repress as much as it is possible all the evils referred to, and 
all the methods adopted by the plunderers, mentioned in the Report. 


We quote in the way of reply some passages. The Commissioners 
state, that,— 


“ If the performance at the duties of constable were now generally en- 
forced from persons properly qualified in respect to station, they would 
be deemed by them, and would be, in fact, grievously oppressive. When 
persons who may be considered qualified in respect of station for the 
office are chosen, they almost all pay for substitutes, and avoid serving. 
In the consciousness of the inequality of the tax, the justices make the less 
inquiry as to the qualifications of the substitutes, although the person 
chosen as principal naturally obtains the cheapest service he can, and the 
substitute seeks the office commonly with a view to remuneration in cor- 
tupt or questionable modes.” 
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In the present state of England, now that commerce, manufac- 
turing establishments, dense masses of population, and a most 
intricately ramified, as well as conventionally retined system of 
manners, have all been superadded to the arrangements anciently 
adopted in defined localities and among municipal communities, 
each providing in those early times for the mutual protection of its 
own members, new methods must be employed, to meet the evils 
arising out of the great change. In fact, the foundation of the penal 
administration of the country has become so prostrate that many 
district separate associations have been formed to do that which it 
is the duty of government to do. ‘The Report says,— 


“ From the information we have received, it appears that there are up- 
wards of 500 voluntary associations for promoting the apprehension and 
prosecution of felons, besides very numerous voluntary associations in 
various parts of the country for the repression of vagrancy and mendicity. 
Amongst the rules of some of these associations fur self-protection, we 
find rules for mutual insurance by the payment of a part of the loss sus- 
tained by depredation.” 


Listen to something more that bears upon the efficiency of 
the present constabulary force in rural parts. In the case of 
a heer-shop disturbance, the officer, whose duty it is to quell it, or 
take cognizance of the riot, will answer, when applied to for assist- 
ance, ‘‘ Nay, I man gang out at way, for I’m constable.” On 
being told that the body of a dead man was found, such a functionary 
has answered, ‘“‘ Yes, I saw him dead ¢here three hours ago, but I 
have had trouble enough in finding one dead man ;—I’]] be —— if 
I ever find another.” Here is another specimen, which we give at 
more length :— 


‘‘Some time ago, at between three and four in the morning, a farmer 
on the Mendip Heights went into a field to attend his sheep, and after 
being a short time there, he perceived two men going into the field, and 
putting a halter ona horse’s head, mounting it, and riding out on the high 
road. He immediately mounted his horse, and followed the men to a 
public-house, where he saw them stop. He rode as fast as he could to 
the public-house; the men were then in the act of drinking beer. He 
tuld the man at the public-house, who was a constable, that there were 
two suspicious people in his house, who had taken a horse out of ‘ Far- 
mer So-and-so’s field, and that he ought to detain them.’ The man said, 
‘I cannot do it, I have something else to attend to; I have my brewing 
to attend to to-day ; some body else must do it.’ The farmer remonstrated. 
He said he could not do anything in it. The men left the house, and 
the farmer followed them to another public-house farther on. ‘I'he ex- 
cuse that the man made there was, that he had his cattle guing to the 
fair, and that he cuuld not give up his tine ; that he was not sufficiently 
encouraged, or something of that suit. The fariwer, determincd not to 
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lose sight of the men, mounted his horse again, and followed them, when 
they were detained at length by a police officer and another man.” 


According to the present system of our rural police, and 
the administration of the law, the chances of escape for a thief are 
so numerous as to offer strong temptations to dishonesty, and very 
few inducements to the adoption of a lawful course of obtaining 
a maintenance. The Commissioners, indeed, state that distress 
seldom drives men to a dishonest course of life. Yet they also 
state, that where the police preventive system has been fairly tried, 
many find it to be for their pecuniary interests to leave off a crimi- 


nal course. They say,— 


‘We find that in the metropolis, the preventive measures have so far 
diminished the chances of impunity in particular lines of depredation as 
to incline the balance of profitin favour of honest industry. This re- 
sult is shown in the fact of persons who had no visible means of obtain- 
ing an honest livelihood, and who were seen by the officers in courses of 
delinquency, or frequently detected in the commission of offences, but who 
now see these former offenders engaged in honest and productive occu- 
pations. One example was presented to us in the confession of a noto- 
rious burglar, who now keeps a public-house, and who avows, as the 
cause of the change, that housebreaking is no longer profitable. He ac- 
counts for eight of his gang, or former connexions in the same career : 
they are all brought up as mechanics; one as a carpenter, another as a 
locksmith, &c., who, having been tempted from their occupations by the 
profits of housebreaking, have of late returned to their several trades, 
where they are now engaged, and receive good wages as the produce of 
productive industry. Another notorious burglar, who was frequently 
brought befure the courts of justice, is now the driver of a cabriolet ; and 
a sufficient number of similar instances are presented to afford satisfactory 
!vomise, even from imperfect trial, of mure extensive and beneficial re- 
sults of the operations of a uniform and comprehensive system of pre- 
vention.” 


Still this preventive system is confined to a small space. To be 
sure the metropolis is the chief nursery of dexterous thieves, and the 
vast receptacle of the plunderer’s spoils. But still the preventive 
arm upon an enlightened plan stretches over but a small space. 
What then is to be done, seeing that this very process of strict 
and efficient prevention at head-quarters, seems materially to affect 
the provinces, which become the refuge and the scene of new crimes 
on the part of the parties that are scared, but not in time seized ? 
The remedy, we think with the Commissioners is, to extend the 
metropolitan system to the country, giving it a universality of sweep, 
and conferring upon its organization a central source of life, a 
unity, ever out going and in-coming processes of intelligence, action, 


and power. 
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When the Commissioners have found and demonstrated “ that 
the public information as to the number of crimes committed, in- 
ferred from the extent of crimes judicially pursued and punished, is 
widely erroneous,”—the Calendar of Prosecutions being no crite- 
rion to trust to, except as to the impunity of depredators,—when 
they find together with many other instructive and astounding facts, 
besides those we have before noticed, “that there is an average of 
upwards of 100,000 commitments annually to the gaols of the able- 
bodied population of England and Wales for criminal offences,” are 
they rash, are their recommendations premature, their propositions 
unwise and dangerous, when they urge the following measures on 
the attention of the public, and call for their adoption by the legisla- 
ture ?/— 

First of all they propose, ‘* That, as a primary remedy for the 
evils set forth, a paid constabulary force should be trained, ap- 
pointed, and organized in the principles of management recognized 
by the legislature in the appointment of the new metropolitan 
police force.” We believe few will now object to the model who 
have had an opportunity to witness its working. Still the much 
more widely divided position of the different members of the rural 
corps from one another, may induce some different results in the man- 
ner of action, not yet tested. 

The second proposition is, that for the purpose above mentioned, 
‘* on application in writing, under the hands and seals of a majority 
of the justices assembled at any quarter sessions of the peace for 
the county, setting forth the insecurity of person and property, 
and the want of paid constables, the commissioners of pvlice shall, 
with the approbation of the Secretary of State for the home depart- 
ment, direct the location of such constables and such officers as 
may, upon examination by the said commissioners, be deemed 
adequate for the due protection of life or property within the 
county!” By this the central commissioners are to have the 
appointment of the officers and the controul as to their number and 
condition, the magistracy of the district or county having reported 
on the inefficiency of the existing constables. It will no doubt be 
objected by some, that by the adoption of this clause, the patronage 
of the Minister will be unduly augmented. But another question 
ought to be, whether, supposing a centralized and universal system 
to have been approved of, any other arrangement could be opera- 
tive and act in unison with the acknowledged powers of the Secre- 
tary of State? ‘That which promises the strongest and most com- 
plete security to the subject ought to be adopted. 

A third proposition is, that ‘‘ the force should be paid one-third 
from the consolidated fund, and three-fourths from the county rates, 
as a part of the general expenses of the whole country.”” Questions 
will arise and have arisen here as to the fairness of a highly rated but 
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peaceable community or county heing obliged to contribute three- 
fourths of the rates, when other communities of quite an opposite cha- 
racter only contribute according to the same principle. But fre- 
quently general good must be consulted through the infliction of 
artial evil. 

Fourthly, it is proposed, ‘“ That the constables so appointed 
shall report their proceedings to the justices of the peace of the 
quarter and petty sessions where they are stationed.” ‘To what 
other existing local authority ought this to be done ? 

Fifthly, ‘‘ That the superintendents should be subject to dis- 
missal upon the representation of the justices of the peace in quarter 
sessions ; and that the sergeants and constables shall be subject to 
dismissal upon the representation of the justices of the peace in 
petty sessions.” ‘There seem from this to be checks interposed 
between the board of commissioners and the local authorities. How 
these may act in practice, remains to be tried. 

Sixthly, “That the justices of the peace shall frame rules and 
regulations for the service of process and attendance at petty or 
quarter sessions of such force, which rules shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of State, and if approved of by him shall be binding ;”— 
thus insuring the adoption of perhaps already existing local and 
peculiar arrangements. 

Lastly, ‘‘ That the Commissioners shall frame rules and regula- 
tions for the general management of the police, which rules shall, on 
the approbation of the Secretary of State, be binding.” Of course 
a wide and a close process of inquiry upon all practical points will 
be instituted, so as to suit not only the general exigencies of the 
country, but the specialities of particular parts. 

The trained force proposed is to be about one constable to 2000 
inhabitants. 

An objection has been anticipated by the Commissioners. It 
will be alleged, say they, that such a force may be used to impair 
the political liberty of the subject. But no such apprehension can 
rationally be entertained. It is as it should be, that English- 
men have ever been extremely jealous on the score of personal rights 
and the sacredness of the domestic sanctuary, the privacy of which 
domiciliary visits will sometimes disturb, under any police or con- 
stabulary force system, even when suspicion has been on the wrong 
scent. But there must in every advanced state of society, especially 
where the population is dense, and the intercourse of the various 
classes and many families of it constant, the interests of individuals 
also often clashing, be sacrifices of certain feelings as well as of cer- 
tain tests of liberty, for the very purpose of more consciously en- 
joying other higher sentiments and better defined privileges. The 
assurance of greater security to person and property, and the sense 
of contributing by hearty concurrence in the enactments of law to 
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the peace and the virtue of the community, will far outweigh an 
interference that tends to these salutary ends. Restraint for the 
public good is no restraint, but the subject of triumph to a man of 
mind and capable of looking beyond the passing moment, provided 
he be innocent. It would be worth while even to part with 
a portion of political freedom, were it shown that the barter was for 
being relieved from continual and abject fear, arising from the want 
of due protection by local establishments, or of the eye and arm of a 
paternal government. Is it dreaded lest domiciliary attacks shall 
be wantonly made by the supreme power with the view of oppress- 
ing the people, of stripping them of the fruits of their industry, of 
preventing them from contentedly following their callings, or 
of dragging them to dungeons? To us, we shall in conclusion 
declare, a more unfounded, unnecessary, and distrustful feeling does 
not appear within the reach of a wild alarm. Is England in 
a condition to be cowed or trampled upon by the contemplated con- 
stabulary force? Would that thinly sown body, one of whose 
offices it will be to trace, to keep, as it were, a continuous eye over 
wide distances upon ruffians and depredators, find it for its interests 
to unite against the people? As well might we expect the long 
established phalanx of excisemen to conspire successfully with 
a mad government against the liberties of the nation. ‘The very 
publication of this Report gives the lie to the charge of evil 
intentions. Should the measures recommended in it never be 
carried further, it will do great good by opening the eyes of 
thousands, and awakening the concern of philanthropists. 





Art. 1V.—Memoir of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and of the 
Court of Queen Anne. By Mrs. A. T. Tuomson, Authoress of 
* Memoirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth,” &c. 2 Vols. London: 
1839. 
WE do not say that a Life of the first Duchess of Marlborough was 
uot called for, seeing that her own ‘“ Vindication,” and the selection 
lately published under the title of the ‘‘ Private Correspondence of 
the Duchess of Marlborough” are the only books with which we are 
acquainted that approach to the character of a biography of this 
remarkable and celebrated woman. These works are naturally 
partial and at the same time incomplete records; while ‘ Old 
Sarah,” not only of herself, as a single personage and as a distinct 
character, but in consideration of her relation to notable events and 
many eminent individuals who figure prominently in the page-of 
history, deserves to be the subject of a full and a searching biogra- 
phical publication. ‘The present time, too, we might say the very 
period in the year 1839 in which these volumes have appeared, and 
a variety of passing circumstances, some of them not yet fully deve- 
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loped or appreciated, throw around their subject a special interest, 
inducing us to pronounce Mrs. Thomson’s venture opportune and 
lucky. 

But though fortunate in the choice of her theme, and in regard 
to the particular moment of the completion of her book, we are 
obliged to call it an unsatisfactory production. It is spun out to 
absolute feebleness ; it is tame and superficial. Mrs. Thomson is 
incapable of taking a grasp of character or events, so as, by a few 
dashes of the pen, to set before the reader a striking portraiture of 
individuals, manners, or occurrences. There is also for the most 
part too apparent an effort to be charitable, without, however, the 
success of engaging the reader’s feelings and judgment in behalf of 
the persons so partially represented. ‘The Duchess comes off most 
unfortunately ; she is actually rendered so unpleasing as to make the 
hook disagreeable. Whatever interest one expects to attend the his- 
tory of a remarkable personage, of a woman _ possessed of a mascu- 
line nature, and of singular abilities, whose life was full of variety, 
and whose entire career left strong lessons, is here found to have 
distastefulness mixed up with it, so as to force us to feel that it 
would be a forbidding task were we called to read a second time 
any considerable number of these pages. Even the history of remark- 
ably bad characters may be so written as to attract study. The 
power with which the truth is told, the beauty of the style, the 
richness of the instruction, and the lively image irresistibly con- 
veyed of the writer’s lucid and sustained mental vigour, may all 
unite to charm the student of biography ; and more especially do 
we welcome the union when the biographer is of the fair sex. But 
the present writer is not only a female, but her manner and matter 
are feminine, to an extent that obliges us to pronounce her two bulky 
volumes tiresome and a failure. But of such as it is we are called 
on to present some samples. 

Sarah Jennings, who was not only distinguished on account of her 
abilities, her beauty, and her wealth, but of her good fortune as well 
as unenviable life, was born in 1660. Her family had signalized 
itself on the side of royalty during the Civil Wars, and therefore on 
the Restoration her way was paved to Court favour. When twelve 
years of age, our heroine found herself a Maid of Honour to the 
Duchess of York, the first wife of James the Second; she also 
filled the office in the Court of her successor, where a close intimacy 
was formed with the Princess Anne. 

While a Maid of Honour she was wooed and wedded to Colonel 
Churchill, both professedly attached to the fortunes of James ; the 
former, on the marriage of Anne to Prince George of Denmark, 
being placed as a Lady of the Bedchamber in the establishment 
of the Princess. The Colonel had a kind patron in James who 
raised him to the Peerage. Yet, there can be no doubt of his 
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of the Duchess, and her protégé, being substituted, rendering the 
sting of disappointment and the overthrow doubly galling. 

The Duchess does not seem to have dreamt of the revolution in 
her history at Court, until Abigail Hill’s marriage to Mr. Masham, 
.a Groom of the Bedchamber, was reported to her; upon which 
she hastened to ascertain all the particulars from Mrs. Masham 
herself. Mrs. Thomson’s account of the intrigues and deception 
connected with this notable case, the subject not only of an extra. 
ordinary amount of Court-scandal, but standing out as a remark. 
able passage in the constitutional history of the country, is as 
follows :— 


‘“‘The Duchess, notwithstanding that she felt she had reason to be 
offended with Mrs. Masham’s conduct, was willing to impute it to * want 
of breeding and bashfulness,’ rather than to that deceptive and petty 
spirit which rejuices in mystery. She forgave and embraced her cousin, 
and wished her joy; and then, entering into conversation with her on 
other subjects, began in the most friendly manner to contrive how the 
bride might be accommodated with lodgings, by removing her sister into 
some apartments occupied by the Duchess. After this point was 
arranged, the Duchess, still deceived, inquired whether the Queen were 
informed of the marriage, and ‘ very innocently’ offered her services to 
acquaint her Majesty with the affair. Mrs. Masham, who had, says the 
Duchess, by this time learned the art of dissimulation pretty well, an- 
swered, with an untroubled mien, that the Bedchamber women had 
already apprized the Queen of it, hoping by that reply to prevent any 
further examination of the matter. ‘The Dutchess, al] astonishment, and 
probably, though she does not acknowledge it, all fury, went directly to 
the Queen, and inquired why her Majesty had not been so kind as to tell 
her of her cousin’s marriage ; putting her in mind of a favourite quotation 
from Montaigne, adopted by Anne—namely, that it was no breach of 
secrecy ‘to tell an intimate friend anything, because it was only like tel- 
ling it to oneself.’ ‘This,’ to speak in the Duchess’s own words, ‘I said, 
I thought she herself ought to have told me of; but the only thing I was 
concerned at was, that this plainly showed a change in her Majesty to- 
wards me, as I had once before observed to her ; when she was pleased to 
say that it was not she that was changed, but me; and that if 1 was the 
same tu her she was sure she was soto me.’ Upon this the Queen an- 
swered, with a great deal of earnestness, and without thinking to be upon 
her guard, ‘1 believe I have spoken to her a hundred times to tell you of 
it, and she would not.” This answer startled the Duchess very much; 
and she began to reflect on the incongruity of her Majesty’s two an- 
swers; the first asserting that she believed the bedchamber women had told 
her of Mrs. Masham’s marriage; the second implying that Mrs. Masham 
and her Majesty had repeatedly held consultations upon this subject. This 
reserve, and the evidentcollusion between the parties, roused the suspicions 
of the Duchess; and she instantly resolved to commence a strict ex- 
amination into the relative position and the ultimate end and object of 
the parties thus implicated in what she deemed a conspiracy against her 
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power and peace. Fortunately for her biographers, she has left ample 
explanations, carefully preserved, of all those passages of her life which 
relate to her ultimate dismissal from the Queen’s service. Ina letter, 
which many years afterwards she is said to have addressed to Bishop 
Burnet, she gives a clear statement, which she corroborates by copies of 
all the correspondence which passed between herself and the Queen rela- 
tive to the great affair of her life. It was not long before the Duchess, 
on instituting an inquiry among her friends, discovered that the Queen 
had even gone herself secretly to her new favourite’s marriage in the 
‘Scotch doctor’s chamber ;’ a circumstance which was discovered by a 
boy who belonged to one of the under servants, and who saw her Majesty 
go thither alone. The marriage had also been confided to several per- 
sons of distinction. It was easy to be informed of that which everybody 
but herself knew: and, in less than a week, the indignant Duchess dis- 
covered that her cousin was an ‘ absolute favourite,’ and that when the 
marriage was solemnized at Dr. Arbuthnott’s lodging, her Majesty had 
called for a round sum out of the Privy Purse. ‘To this intelligence was 
added the still more startling information, that hours of confidential com- 
munication were daily passed by Mrs. Masham in the Queen’s apart- 
ments, whilst Prince George, who was now aconfirmed invalid, was 
asleep; but who, in spite of the advantage taken of his slumbers, had 
been one of the illustrious confidants on this occasion. The Duchess 
could now trace the whole system of deception which had been carried on 
to her injury for a considerable time; her relative and former dependent 
being the chief agent, her sovereign the accomplice. She could account 
for the interest which Harley had now acquired at court by means of this 
new instrument. She could explain to her astonisbed and irritated mind 
certain incidents, which had seemed of little moment when they occurred, 
but which afforded a mortifying confirmation of all that she had learned. 
‘My reflection,’ she says, ‘ brought to my mind many passages, which 
had seemed odd and unaccountable, but had left no impression of suspi- 
cion or jealousy. Particularly 1 remembered that a long while before 
this, being with the Queen, (to whom I had gone very privately from 
my lodgings to the bedchamber,) on a sudden this woman, not knowing 
I was there, came in with the boldest and gayest air possible; but upon 
sight of me stopped, and immediately changing her manner, and making 
a most solemn courtesy,‘ Ysd your Majesty ring?’ and then went out 


again.” 


No doubt Mrs. Masham was an artful and deceitful woman, 
whose influence over the Queen’s mind was sedulously exerted to 
the furtherance of her own personal interests. But she was also 
the tool by which others, hostile to the Whigs and individual mem- 
bers of the Ministry, forwarded their views. Anne’s share in these 
intrigues was shameful and treasonable. The two passages which 
we are about to quote exhibit her in a vile and a mean light. ‘T'he 
first regards Harley’s sly proceedings when the Queen was in the 
country, and after his colleagues were urgent to have him dismissed 
from office, and refused to act along with him :— 
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having corresponded treasonably with the Prince of Orange; while 
the Lady was playing her own cards very artfully in the household 
of the weak yet obstinate Anne ; whose elopement as described below 
was no doubt encouraged and probably suggested by the imperious 
and virtual mistress of the Bedchamber :— 


“ At first, to aggravate the distress of James, a mystery was made of 
Anne’s flight, and it was insinuated that the King, by encouraging the Pa- 
pists, had been instrumental in the death of his child. The Earl of 
Clarendon, her maternal uncle, and her nurse, ran up and down like dis- 
tracted persons, declaring that the Papists had murdered the Princess, 
James, who had fondly loved his daughter, and who had always shown 
her the utmost tenderness, burst into tears, and in the agonies of pa- 
rental feeling exclaimed—‘ God help me, my own children have forsaken 
me!’ He had trusted, as it seemed, to the kindly and womanly nature of 
Anne : but her affection was considerably less than her prudence. Yet 
public opinion, adjudging to the Princess those softer qualities which 
become a wife anda daughter, were willing to exculpate her, at the 
expense of her advisers, for a feature in her character and conduct which 
offended the natural feelings. It was soon perceived that an ill-timed 
caution, not excusable ,fear, dictated her flight. By all good minds 
Anne has been, and she remains condemned for this act. It was doubt- 
less the duty of the Princess to remain, to have received and consoled her 
father. However others might judge or counsel, she was still his child; 
and the heart which could be cold towards a parent in such an extremity 
as that in which the degraded and unhappy monarch now found himself, 
must have been deficient in all that is high and generous, even if it could 
boast some amiable dispositions in the sunshine of life. It was soon 
ascertained with whom, and where, Ann had fled; and the public, com- 
monly right in matters of feeling, could not readily forgive her, whom 
they fixed upon as the prime adviser of the Princess. Upon learning 
that the Prince of Denmark had deserted the King, and that James was 
returning to London, the Princess, as Lady Churchill in her own vindi- 
cation declared, was‘ put into a great fright. She sent for me,’ con- 
tinues the same writer, ‘ told me her distress, and declared that rather 
than see her father she would jump out of the window. This was her 
very expression.” Such was Anne’s first outbreak of emotion, not for 
her father, but for herself.” 


The fickleness of courtiers, the frailty of professed devotedness to 
the fortunes of James, and the utter desertion of his cause by those 
whom his gifts and favours, or the ties of family, should have ren- 
dered constant and true, found remarkable illustrations in the 
events described and the anecdotes noticed in the following 
extract :— 


« During the six days that James remained at Salisbury, the unhappy 
monarch’s mind wasevery hour fretted and depressed by the news of 
some fresh defection. The first sea-officer that went over to the Prince 
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of Orange was the brother of Lord Churchill, Captain Churchill, - who 
joined the Dutch fleet with hisship. Humbled and alarmed lest he should 
be delivered up even by his own troops, James retreated towards London. 
The night before he commenced his march, Prince George of Denmark 
and the young Duke of Ormond, who had lately received the order of 
the garter, supped with him. The King was in deep dejection; the 
Prince and the Duke were also lost in thought, meditating their own 
private schemes. On the following morning intelligence was brought 
to James, that his two guests of the preceding evening had gone over 
in the night to the Prince of Orange. Prince George thought it his 
duty to leave aletter of excuses. This royal personage, long a cipher 
in the court, which he could be said neither to disturb nor to adorn, had 
been accustomed to say, when he heard of the desertion of any of 
James’s friends, ‘ Est-il possible?’ an ingenious mode of avoiding any 
expected opinion on so awkward a subject. On being acquainted with 
the Prince’s flight, James recalled to his attendants the notable phrase, 
by the sarcastic observation, ‘ So est-i/ possible is gone too!’ And with 
this sole exclamation he allowed his relative to pass from his remem- 
brance.” 


Churchill’s fortunes were various during the reign of William and 
Mary. He was created Earl of Marlborough, and was employed 
upon some signal occasions. But he was also suspected, it is sup- 
posed, of corresponding with James, and was deprived of all public 
appointments. His wife was also shunned by the Queen. At 
length, however, Anne ascended the throne, and now there seemed 
to be no limit to the influence, the sway, and the good fortune of 
the great Captain of the age, and of hislady. Indeed the latter car- 
ried for a time all before her. Offices were to be secured only 
through her favour, and large were the sums which she accumulated 
by the sale of the highest appoiatments. The bearing of the 
favourite to the Queen herself was that of haughtiness, which passed 
into contumacy and rudeness. No doubt Anne smarted under some 
of these displays, and was often ill-at-ease in consequence of the 
tyranny exerted over her; and ere many years elapsed, it is now 
known, her Majesty’s friendship, if ever such a disinterested prin- 
ciple existed between the two, cooled and was withdrawn ; and this 
much sooner than was suspected by the Lady of the Bedchamber. 
In fact there is reason for believing that from the time of Anne's 
accession, the Duchess was dismissed from real favour. Anne was 
a Tory at heart, and a Stuart in feeling in many respects ; while 
Lady Marlborough was an unflinching Whig, and resolved on 
advancing the interests of her party, together with the personal 
gain of her own inordinately ambitious nature. But when appa- 
rently high in favour, and when confident of her lasting good 
fortune, the power behind the throne was transferred and en- 
trusted to an unsuspected and unlikely personage ; a poor relation 
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of the Duchess, and her protégé, being substituted, rendering the 
sting of disappointment and the overthrow doubly galling. 

The Duchess does not seem to have dreamt of the revolution in 
her history at Court, until Abigail Hill’s marriage to Mr. Masham, 


.a Groom of the Bedchamber, was reported to her; upon which 


she hastened to ascertain all the particulars from Mrs. Masham 
herself. Mrs. Thomson’s account of the intrigues and deception 
connected with this notable case, the subject not only of an extra. 
ordinary amount of Court-scandal, but standing out as a remark. 
able passage in the constitutional history of the country, is as 
follows :— 


‘‘The Duchess, notwithstanding that she felt she had reason to be 
offended with Mrs. Masham’s conduct, was willing to impute it to * want 
of breeding and bashfulness,’ rather than to that deceptive and petty 
spirit which rejoices in mystery. She forgave and embraced her cousin, 
and wished her joy; and then, entering into conversation with her on 
other subjects, began in the most friendly manner to contrive how the 
bride might be accommodated with lodgings, by removing her sister into 
some apartments occupied by the Duchess. After this point was 
arranged, the Duchess, still deceived, inquired whether the Queen were 
informed of the marriage, and ‘very innocently’ offered her services to 
acquaint her Majesty with the affair. Mrs. Masham, who had, says the 
Duchess, by this time learned the art of dissimulation pretty well, an- 
swered, with an untroubled mien, that the Bedchamber women had 
already apprized the Queen of it, hoping by that reply to prevent any 
further examination of the matter. The Dutchess, al] astonishment, and 
probably, though she does not acknowledge it, all fury, went directly to 
the Queen, and inquired why her Majesty had not been so kind as to tell 
her of her cousin’s marriage ; putting her in mind of a favourite quotation 
from Montaigne, adopted by Anne—namely, that it was no breach of 
secrecy ‘to tell an intimate friend anything, because it was only like tel- 
ling it to oneself.” ‘This,’ to speak in the Duchess’s own words, ‘I said, 
I thought she herself ought to have told me of; but the only thing I was 
concerned at was, that this plainly showed a change in her Majesty to- 
wards me, as I had once before observed to her ; when she was pleased to 
say that it was not she that was changed, but me; and that if I was the 
same tu her she was sure she was soto me.’ Upon this the Queen an- 
swered, with a great deal of earnestness, and without thinking to be upon 
her guard, ‘1 believe I have spoken to her a hundred times to tell you of 
it, and she would not.”. This answer startled the Duchess very much; 
and she began to reflect on the incongruity of her Majesty’s two an- 
swers; the first asserting that she believed the bedchamber women had told 
her of Mrs. Masham’s marriage; the second implying that Mrs. Masham 
and her Majesty had repeatedly held consultations upon this subject. This 
reserve, and the evidentcollusion between the parties, roused the suspicions 
of the Duchess; and she instantly resolved to commence a strict ex- 
amination into the relative position and the ultimate end and object of 
the parties thus implicated in what she deemed a conspiracy against her 
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power and peace. Fortunately for her biographers, she has left ample 
explanations, carefully preserved, of all those passages of her life which 
relate to her ultimate dismissal from the Queen’s service. Ina letter, 
which many years afterwards she is said to have addressed to Bishop 
Burnet, she gives a clear statement, which she corroborates by copies of 
all the correspondence which passed between herself and the Queen rela- 
tive to the great affair of her life. It was not long before the Duchess, 
on instituting an inquiry among her friends, discovered that the Queen 
had even gone herself secretly to her new favourite’s marriage in the 
‘Scotch doctor’s chamber ;’ a circumstance which was discovered by a 
boy who belonged to one of the under servants, and who saw her Majesty 
go thither alone. The marriage had also been confided to several per- 
sons of distinction. It was easy to be informed of that which everybody 
but herself knew: and, in less than a week, the indignant Duchess dis- 
covered that her cousin was an ‘ absolute favourite,’ and that when the 
marriage was solemnized at Dr. Arbuthnott’s lodging, her Majesty had 
called for a round sum out of the Privy Purse. To this intelligence was 
udded the still more startling information, that hours of confidential com- 
munication were daily passed by Mrs. Masham in the Queen’s apart- 
ments, whilst Prince George, who was now aconfirmed invalid, was 
asleep; but who, in spite of the advantage taken of his slumbers, had 
been one of the illustrious confidants on this occasion. The Duchess 
could now trace the whole system of deception which had been carried on 
to her injury for aconsiderable time; her relative and former dependent 
being the chief agent, her sovereign the accomplice. She could account 
for the interest which Harley had now acquired at court by means of this 
new instrument. She could explain to her astonisbed and irritated mind 
certain incidents, which had seemed of little moment when they occurred, 
but which afforded a mortifying confirmation of all that she had learned. 
‘My reflection,’ she says, ‘ brought to my mind many passages, which 
had seemed odd and unaccountable, but had left no impression of suspi- 
cion or jealousy. Particularly | remembered that a long while before 
this, being with the Queen, (to whom I had gone very privately from 
my lodgings to the bedchamber,) on a sudden this woman, not knowing 
I was there, came in with the boldest and gayest air possible; but upon 
sight of me stopped, and immediately changing her manner, and making 
a most solemn courtesy,‘ sd your Majesty ring?’ and then went out 


again,” 


No doubt Mrs. Masham was an artful and deceitful woman, 
whose influence over the Queen’s mind was sedulously exerted to 
the furtherance of her own personal interests. But she was also 
the tool by which others, hostile to the Whigs and individual mem- 
bers of the Ministry, forwarded their views. Anne’s share in these 
intrigues was shameful and treasonable. The two passages which 
we are about to quote exhibit her in a vile and a mean light. ‘T'he 
first regards Harley’s sly proceedings when the Queen was in the 
country, and after his colleagues were urgent to have him dismissed 
from office, and refused to act along with him :— 
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“That able and persevering courtier continued, during the whole 
summer after his dismissal, to entertain a secret correspondence with the 
Queen. Anne, whose nature was quite on a level with that of the 
most humble of her household, descended so far as to encourage these 
stolen conferences. ‘The lessons which she had learned during her de- 
pression in the courtof William and Mary were retained, when the same 
inducement to those small manceuvres no longer justified the stratagems 
which nothing but the dread of tyranny can excuse. ‘To enjoy in pri- 
vacy the gossip, for it could not be called society, of Mrs. Masham and 
the flattery of Harley, ‘ she staid,’ says the indignant Duchess, ‘ all the 
sultry season, even when the Prince was panting for breath, in that small 
house she had formerly purchased at Windsor ; which, though hot as an 
oven, was then said to be cool, because, from the park, such persons as 
Mrs. Masham had a mind to bring to her Majesty could be let in privately 
from the garden.” 


When in town there was a similar disgraceful system of man- 
ceuvring, which is thus described :— 


“The very closet where the Duchess had knelt in sorrow and com: 
passion before her Sovereign—where she had striven to act the part of 
consolation (for the loss of her husband)—was the scene of Mrs. Ma- 
sham’s influence. It seemed, indeed, strange that Anne should select for 
her daily sitting-room the closet which her deceased consort had used as 
his place of retirement and prayer, and the prying Duchess soon pene- 
trated behind the screen of widowed proprieties. She has laid bare the 
occupations of the royal mourner, whilst closeted for many hours of the 
day in Prince George’s apartments. The Duchess, indeed, suspected 
that some peculiar motive could alone induce Anne to disregard the 
mournful associations with that retreat; and resulving to ascertain the 
cause, she had the mortification to discover the true reason of Anne’s 
choice: this was, that the ‘back-stairs belonging to it came from Mrs. 
Masham’s lodgings, who, by that means, could bring to her whom she 
pleased.’ ” 


When the Duke and the Duchess resigned their various appoint- 
ments, they repaired to the continent, nothing like royal opposition 
being offered to a withdrawal that was so welcome. Nor did they 
return till the accession of the house of Brunswick. At no time, 
indeed, can we suppose the life of our heroine to have been really 
enviable ; her temper, her pride, her disappointments either uniting, 
or on all occasions some one feeling and failing predominating to dis- 
tress her. ‘‘ This celebrated woman,” says our author, ‘‘ the 


beautiful and intellectual offspring of wealthy and well-descended 
parents ; the wife of the most distinguished, and also of the most 
domestic and affectionate of men; blessed as a parent beyond the 
lot of most mothers ; the favourite of her sovereign, and endowed 
with superabundant temporal means ; lived, nevertheless, in turbu- 
lence and discontent, and died unloved, unregretted and calum- 
niated.”” [.et us see what was the condition of her closing years :— 
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«Her Grace's amusements became yearly more and more circum- 
scribed. In former years she had occupied her shrewd and masculine 
mind with purchases of land, which she bought in the firm belief, or at 
least with the excuse of belief to her own mind, that a ‘sponge’ might do 
away with all the funded property, and that land would * hold longest.’ 
It appears from her will, that she was incessantly making additions to the 
immense landed property in which she possessed a life interest, and even 
went to the city herself, when nearly eighty years of age, to bid for Lord 
Yarmouth’s estate. Her quarrels with Sir Robert Walpole began, as we 
have seen, upon the subject of ‘trust money,’ and they seem to have 
hinged upon that same matter even so late as the year 1737. As the 
darkened day drew to its close, the poor Duchess was fain to be con- 
tented to amuse herself by writing in bed, in which shackled position much 
of her ‘ Vindication’ waspenned by her. She frequently spoke six hours 
a day, in giving directions to Hooke. Then she had recourse to a cham- 
ber-organ, the eight tunes of which she was obliged to think much bet- 
ter than going to an Italian opera, or an assembly. Society seems to 
have afforded her little pleasure. Like most disappointed and discon- 
tented persons, she became attached to animals, especially to her three 
dogs, who had those virtues in which human beings, in her estimation, 
were so greatly deficient. Satiated with the world, the Duchess found, 
in the numerous visitants to Marlborough House, few that were capable 
of friendship. Hers was nota mind to cull sweetness from the fluwers 
which spring up amid the thorns of our destiny. She knew no enjoy- 
ment, she declared, equal to that accompanying a strong partiality to a 
certain individual, with the power of seeing the beloved object frequently ; 
but she now found the generality of the world too disagreeable to feel 
any partiality strong enough to endear life to the decrepit being that she 
describes herself to have become. The Duchess, during the latter years 
of her life, changed her residence frequently. Sometimes she remained 
at Marlborough House, but exchanged that central situation for the quiet 
of Windsor Lodge or of Wimbledon. Yet at Windsor Lodge she was 
tantalized with a view of gardens and parks which she could not enjoy ; 
and Wimbledon, she discovered, after having laid out a vast sum of mo- 
ney on it, was damp, clayey, and consequently unhealthy. Wrapped up 
in flannels, and carried about like a child, or wheeled up and down her 
rooms in a chair, the wealthy Duchess must, nevertheless, have experi- 


enced how little there was, in her vast possessions, that could atone for 
the infirmities of human nature.” 


We think that the Duke’s extreme regard, so often expressed in 
his letters to his lady, may as to its reality be doubted. It is 
pretty clear that she rendered his domestic life anything but tran- 
quil. We transcribe a portion of one of these strongly worded 


documents, which concludes with a reservation that is significant, 
we suspect, on this point :— 


‘The first campaign in Ireland called Marlborough away from the 
home and the wife whom he loved so well. Every letter to the Countess 
which he penned during his absence breathes, a devotion which time and 
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distance seem only to have heightened. In the hurry of military move- 
ments, in the excitement of unparalleled triumphs, his heart was ever 
with her. ‘I am heart and soul yours,’ was his constant expression. ¢] 
can have no happiness till I am quiet with you.’ ‘1 cannot live away 


from you.’ Again, he beautifully concludes one letter: ‘ Put your trust 


in God as I do, and be assured that I think I can’t be unhappy as long as 
you are kind.’ So true and elevated was the attachment of that affec- 
tionate heart. ‘ Pray, believe me,’ he says, writing in 1705, immediate] 

after the battle of Ramilies, ‘ when I assure you that 1 love you morethan | 
can express.’ These and other innumerable fond asseverations, even when 
his wife had passed the bloom of youth, and, it appears, no longer pos- 
sessed (if she ever did) equanimity of temper, speak an attachment not 
based upon evanescent advantages. With acandour inseparable froma 
great mind, he generously took upon himself the blame of those conten- 
tions by which the busy and harassing middle period of married life, that 
period in which love often dies a natural death, is, in all stations, apt to 
be embittered. On one occasion, after thanking her, as for a boon, for 
‘very many kind expressions’ to him ina letter, he says, ‘in short, my 
dear soul, if I could begin life over again, I would endeavour every hour 
of it towblige you. But as we can’t recal what is past, forget my imper- 
fections, and as God has been pleased to bless me, I do not doubt but he 
will reward me with some years to end my days with you; and if that be 


with quietness and kindness, I shall be much happier than I have ever yet 
been.” 


The career and close of life in the case of other exalted person- 
ages, who were the contemporaries of the Duchess, were not much 
more tempting. The Queen’s latter days were greatly embittered, 
—the very Ministry which she had brought in in an unworthy man- 
ner, by the quarrels which arose among its members, having has- 
tened, there is much reason to believe, her death. Harley himself 
was unhappy in his political history, and Bolingbroke’s fortunes 
were unstable and disastrous ; so that the conclusion at which we 
arrive is, that the life of a courtier, especially of any one whose 
ways are tortuous and principles concealed, is sooner or later made 
to feel the poetical justice observed in the drama,—that there is no 
exemption in favour of Ladies of the Bedchamber,—and that a 
Queen Regnant is still more than a sovereign of the hardier sex 
exposed to the duplicities of selfish advisers and the misconduct of 
unfaithful servants. Had Mrs. Thompson more forcibly brought 
out these moral lessons her work would have been much livelier, as 
well as profitable to the reader, than we have found it. As it 1s, 
one has for the most part to trace her facts to an issue which she 
has not fully apprehended ; and also, for the sake of allowing these 
their full weight, to recast their description, and clothe more pithily 
and briefly their amount. Some of her statements too are contrary 
to historical truth. Take for example a notice of the wife of James 


the Second, who, it was notorious at the time, died in communion 
with the Church of Rome :— 
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« She had virtue and delicacy sufficient to appreciate the prudence and 
good conduct of those around her, and to set an example of propriety and 
dignity in her own demeanour, becoming her high station. United to a 
husband who, in the midst of depravity, ‘ had,’ says Burnet, ‘ a real sense 
of sin, and was ashamed of it. Anne, had she lived, might have pos- 
sessed, AS A PROTESTANT, and as a woman of understanding, a salutary 
influence over the mind of her husband ;—an influence which prudent 
women are found to retain, even when the affections of the heart are 
alienated on both sides. But her death, which happened in 1671. deprived 
England of a queen-consort who professed the national faith ; and, in her, 
James lost a faithful and sensible wife, and the court a guide and pattern 
which might have checked the awful demoralization that prevailed.” 


With the sentiments we have frequently felt inclined to quarrel, 
on account of unsoundness and their maudlin tone, which the spirit 
of “ Old Sarah,” had there been no other stimulus in the theme, 
should have prevented. We have neither felt cheerful in going 
through the work, nor much enlightened by what is new in it ; 
while what is old is not placed so advantageously before us as it 


previously stood. 
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Art. V.—Reconnoitering Voyages and Travels, with Adventures in 
the New Colontes of South Australia; a Particular Description of 
the Town of Adelaide, and Kangaroo Islands, &c. By W. Lien, Esq. 
Late Surgeon of the Australian Company’s Ship “ South Australian.” 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1839. 

Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away—Voltaire laughed down 

the mighty power of the Romish priesthood—Gibbon sneered 

Christianity itself out of countenance, and here is an intelligent and 

vivacious man of medicine lustily employing the same weapons for 

the destruction of the “‘ germ of a mighty nation of British origin,” 

(or, as it is irreverently termed by its enemies “the prosperity 

bubble,”) and the neutralization of the grand euraka of Mr. 

Gibbon Wakefield, which was “to establish a hopeful era in the 

history of modern colonization.” We confess we should view with 

Sincere regret the annihilation of the Eldorado of the south; we 

should mourn over the prostration of those airy fabrics which our 

Imaginations have delighted to contemplate rising majestically 

on the banks of the Torrens and the shores of gulf St. Vincent : we 

Should lament over the departure of those blissful visions of rural 

felicity and plenteous contentment which were to signalize the 

Arcadia of the southern seas, and it is not without a pang that we 

proceed to commit Mr. Leigh’s accounts to paper. But, fiat 

Justitia ruet ceelum. If delusion has been practised, it is but just 

that it should be exposed. If a course of systematic puffing has 

been persevered in for the interest of certain individuals, it is but 
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fair that the public should be put upon their guard against the de- 
ception. However unpalatable it may be to ourselves, we must 
respect an honest attempt to tell the truth. This, of course, Mr. 
Leigh assures us he does, and yet there is such an evident ten- 
dency towards caricature running through the whole of his narrative, 
that we feel at times a little suspicious. 

He tells us, indeed, he left England warped by no party and 
biassed by no prejudices ; and that it has been his endeavour to give 
a plain and single narrative of facts as they came under his view. 
He is quite aware that his statements and views are greatly at va- 
riance with existing interests and opinions, and that he is prepared 
for the wrath which his volume is calculated to draw upon him from 
modern theorists and speculators. He will, however, be amply in- 
demnified for any attacks to which he may be subjected if it shall 
have the effect of deterring even one individual from embarking on 
a rash and untried adventure, or of warning those who have so 
embarked against the shoals and quicksands which beset their 
course. This is a highly praiseworthy object, and fearlessly and spi- 
ritedly proclaimed. 

South Australia has excited considerable interest in every part of 
the kingdom, and more especially in Scotland and Ireland. The 
unsettled state of affairs in Canada, and the commercial embarrass- 
ments of the United States, have arrested the current of western 
emigration, so that the stream is now directed towards the Great 
South Land. Many are the respectable families and individuals 
at present engaged in planning the erection of a new home in some 
one of our many colonies ; and it certainly is of the utmost import- 
ance that the advantages and disadvantages of each should be 
clearly laid before them, that they may be guided in the choice of 
their future destination—a step of paramount importance, which 
once taken cannot easily be recalled. Hitherto, all the accounts 
that have reached us from the colony have, with one or two excep- 
tions, come from persons interested in the success of the “ great 
experiment.” In their eagerness to promote their own views, they 
may have been insensibly led to exaggerate the capabilities, 
ook soften down or entirely suppress the drawbacks of their ‘‘ land 
of promise.” Hence many have, and many more may hereafter 
be induced to yield implicit credence to their representations, and 
thus give a preference to South Australia, without sufficient know- 
ledge and consideration, which they may afterwards have occa- 
sion to repent of. To supply these persons with the proper data 
upon which to found their selection, is a very laudable object ; and if 
it be executed with tmpartiality and fairness, it is justly entitled to 
respect. Let us see how Mr. Leigh has acquitted himself. Here 


is a passage in the very outset which we look upon as particularly 
good :— 
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“ Men that emigrate I should take to be divided into two classes : first, 
those that emigrate from a mature conviction that another land holds forth 
advantages which their own dues not possess, and who are resolutely de- 
termined to ‘ rough it,’ come what wil]; and these are the people who 
will find emigration to answer. They will, with due exertion, meet 
with success, whether they be gentlemen with large families and small 
capital, labouring men, mechanics, and tradesmen. 

‘The second class are those wild visionaries who court any new light, 
and snatch at any bubble which is more attractive than the last they fol- 
lowed. These restless and dissatisfied beings fancy every one is better off 
than themselves, and that every land enjoys advantages superior to their 
own. To such I would recommend the work of that industrious and 
persevering emigrant, Mr. Moore, which should be read by every one that 
proposes moving to a new colony. They will find not only some very 
valuable information as regards the agriculture of Australia, but the re- 
sults of his experience during his many struggles and difficulties when 
he first settled in the colony. In one part he writes thus: ‘I find in emi- 
gration but very little of the romance. It is nothing but downright 
laborious plodding.’ And, in this observation, as in the most others of his 
work, I do heartily concur. 

‘Whilst I was at Kangaroo Island a vessel came in from England, 
bringing emigrants to South Australia. They were all, without excep- 
tion, wild flighty young fellows, being about such another cargo as one 
would expect to have seen unshipped for the service of Donna Maria, 
Don Miguel, or any other Don, Don Quixote included. It did not re- 
quire a very clear sight to perceive that they were not the ‘ sort of goods 
for the market.’ However, emigration was all the go, and all their con- 
versation was of bullocks, &c. &c.; away they packed, and I heard no 
more of them till about three months after their arrival, when I visited 
their location, and found these mighty tillers of the soil, all sitting very 
cozily round a large fire, in a reed hut, smoking their pipes, on the floor, 
‘a-la-grand-Turk.’ They laughed when I entered, nor could I better 
retain my gravity, for I never saw such an alteration in men in so short 
atime. Instead of being the ‘ exquisites’ they were twelve weeks ago, 
they were dirty, shabby, and had a suspicious bandit-like appearance, 
which, as I told them, would make a man pull his cravat an inch or two 
higher when he found himself in their company. 

“ In answer to my jests upon their toilet, they one and all exclaimed, 
‘Oh, what does it matter in such a place as this ?—who sees you ?” 

‘I naturally inquired how they got on. One answered,—‘ Why, I get 
on queerly ; I get a few pickings out of the kangaroos I kill—look, those 
are my hounds !” 

“* Well,T'om, and how do you manage ?’—‘ Why, sometimes I join the 
hunting,—sometimes | go and dine with B , —sometimes he comes 
here, and so on.’ ‘This was the situation of these magnificos—disap- 
pointed at the commencement of their romance. 

‘They remained in Adelaide a considerable time, expensive as it then 
was, spending money which might, if they had chosen, have been laid 
out very advantageously ; but, like the proud steward of old, ‘ they could 
not dig” The result was—one became a clerk, another went to Sydney 
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a third to Launceston, and there only remained two behind, who were, 
at my last visit, disposing of the little that remained of their wardrobe, 
The others, if they have good /uck, will arrive in England 500/. at least 
out of pocket, and with the satisfaction of being laughed at for their wild. 
goose folly. 


“I never could recommend thoughtless young men to come out to 


these young colonies, abandoning the gay dissipation of England for the 
gloomy wilds uf Australia, where nothing but the strictest persevetance 
can make way. The comforts of society must be disregarded for awhile; 
years must elapse before you can think of enjoying the comforts of happy 
England. The want, not merely of luxuries, but of even the necessaries 
of life, must often be submitted to. Even, after all your toil in prepar- 
ing your foster-home, are you secure from disappointment, since the long 
drought to which these climes are subject may destroy all your labour, 
and leave the once verdant field, upon which you anchored all your hopes, 
a brown and withered wilderness. 

“ Forget, if it be possible, that you have lived in England ; forget, at 
all events, refrain from comparing your native with your adopted 
country, and then,—with your wife and domestics, your little home, 
though rude as the huts which held our sturdy forefathers in Britain, 
you may have many comforts ; indeed, I have spent as gay and as happy 
a night in a hut composed of bark and reeds, or under a log: hut, as ever 
I passed in the vicinity of Turkey carpets, purple and fine linen. 

‘“‘ There is a peculiar fascination in these scenes—a freedom that ex- 
hilarates. There is no idling all the morning among the vanity shops. 
That delightful part of the day is spent by the women in the more sub- 
stantial and beneficial occupation of the kitchen. In using the wurd 
‘kitchen,’ I should explain that it does not exactly mean a receptacle for 
fat cooks, fat joints, and greasy scullions; but a place where one sees a 
fire, a pot swung 4-la-gipsy, a bench, a bundle of wood, perhaps a dog or 
two lying by the fire—Miss, or Sally So-and-So occasionally cracking a 
faggot, which her good little brother had been labouring to cut down 
behind the hut,—a piece of tarpauling over-head, sometimes bounded on 
the right by the hut, and on the left by thick bush. This is the kind of 
kitchen most in fashion in these parts, and when ornamented by the hind- 
quarter of a kangaroo, or a young wallaba, cuts no insignificant appear- 
ance about two or three o’clock in the day, when the cloth is laid upon 
two boards, on trestles, just in the shade of a fine young gum-tree.” 


The irony of the latter part of this passage is hardly fair, as such 
scenes are inseparable from the formation of new settlements; and 
even with all the appliances of capital, it is not feasible to unite 
the comforts and conveniences of the mother country in a day. 
But time will assuredly bring them, and Sal/y-So-and-So, who now 
arranges her pot a-/a-gipsy, beneath a ragged piece of tarpauling, 
will, in a few years, hang it in a comfortable kitchen, surrounded 
by the English luxuries of bright saucepans and_ well-polished 
coppers. 

After lying six weeks in Plymouth harbour, which, in the crowded 
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state of an emigrant ship, is certaiuly very objectionable, the Austra- 
lian got under weigh on the 22nd of December, 1836. The first 
incident of the voyage was the discovery that their vessel was wren 
making no less than six inches of water on one particular tack. 
Then came sea-sickness of course, which, Mr. Leigh observes, 
leaves a kind of listlessness, which it is difficult to shake of :— 


«Thus, many persons who are about to undertake a long voyage, pic- 
ture to themselves how gaily the time will pass with them. They have 
all Scott’s novels—what a library! They are naturally fond of reading 
— it will be delightful ! Besides, they can draw,—time cannot hang heavy 
with them. Behold these men of high resolves, after having been a week 
at sea, and recovered from the nausea,—give them fine weather and 
everything favourable for the pencil, or the Great Unknown, and they 
will find that ‘ no angel will guide their pencil whilst they draw,’ and 
that instead of resorting to the novelist, they will walk or lounge about 
the deck, looking first at the sea, then at the sky, then getting upon the 
poop, then descending to the quarter-deck, till the bell rings for dinner. 
Such is life at sea. Johnson calls a ship a prison, with the additional 
chance of being drowned. It is in my opinion worse than a prison, for 
there at least is quictude, a luxury wanting at sea, which the old ballad 
well expresses in 

‘Oh what a row, what a rumpus and a rioting, 
Those endure you may be sure who go to sea, 
A ship is a thing that you never can be quiet in,’ 
&e. &c. 
a a good sailor and sensible man must assuredly be the author of those 
ines.” 


But then it must be borne in mind that all ships are not emi- 
grant ships; nor do they give rise to the numerous accidents 
which were continually calling for the display of Mr. Leigh's 
Esculapian powers :— 


‘‘In my official capacity I found enough amongst the emigrants to keep 
me in full activity. Of so many women and children there were always 
some ailing. Now a little urchin, by a roll of the ship, was pitched down 
the hatchway, another lurched into the fire, or out of bed; then one had 
the ring-worm, and they all caught it. Now came a touch of the ‘ Cale- 
donian Cremona,’ which a Scotch amateur had introduced from the 
Highlands! So it wenton. ‘There was more trouble with the women 
and children than with all the rest, including the ship’s company. Many 
a good battle have I seen fought in true Belcher style by some Amazonian 
ady, whose dear little boy had got into trouble. At first the husbands 
would interfere; but latterly they were quite passive spectators, and 
would exclaim affectionately, when appealed to—‘ Let ’em have it out.’ ” 


Three weeks were consumed at the Cape, and, after an actual 
passage of thirteen weeks, the Australian dropped her anchor in 
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Nepean Bay. The aspect of Kingscote is not very inviting in 
Mr. Leigh’s description. It lies on the slope of hills covered 
with wood, and having from the sea the appearance of one impene- 
trable jungle. On theslope of one of the hills a little patch had been 
dented, and there stood the cottage of S. Stephens Esq. Half-a- 
dozen wooden huts containing emigrant farmers were perched on 
the brow of a hill looking down a steep precipice into the sea. 
On the beach was the skeleton of a store-house, surrounded by 
four or five huts built of rushes. Such was Kingscote. As soon 
as the new comers had landed, they were met by a settler named 
Beard, who very hospitably conducted them to his cottage :— 


“We accompanied him to the door, where, in spite of good breeding, 
we indulged in a hearty laugh. I must describe the rich scene. In the 
centre of five or six gum trees was a canvass tent, very much like an 
eating booth at a country fair; before it was a fire-place made with a 
few stones, and a pot swung a-la-gipsy. ‘There was on a bench, which 
ran along the front,a pigeon-house with its inhabitants; there were 
also two or three native parrots cawing away; agricultural imple- 
ments, &c., and all around you were his poultry. The tent was upona 
kind of stage, and we were invited good humouredly ‘ to walk up and 
secure our places, as the performance inside would commence imme. 
diately.’ Notwithstanding the ludicrous figure the tent cut outside, it 
looked very respectable within, for he had, in his kind hospitality, spread 
his table, whereon was very good cheer, to which we did ample justice. 
Quentin Durward made not greater inroads into the astonished Maitre 
Pierre’s pie than we did into a gammon of bacon and ‘ soft tack’ [ white 
bread]. Our potations were equal to our gluttony, for, in a very 
unlucky moment for poor B—, he discovered his bottled ale. This was 
corn in Egypt, and we all agreed that Kangaroo Island was a first-rate 
place.” 


The house of Mr. Stephens they found finely situated, and con- 
taining a table arranged in true hotel style, with a leg of mutton 
recumbent thereon. ‘l‘hese symptons of civilization put them in 
good humour with Kangaroo Island, and led them to augur well of 
the undertaking. This feeling was by no means general with the 
great body of emigrants whom they had left on board, and who had 
neither a he te Mr Stephens’ house, nor tasted his leg of mutton. 
The visions of nye | in which they had largely indulged during 
the voyage, were rudely put to flight by the harsh tones of an 
islander addressing them after this fashion : 


«What are you all come here for?’ he enquired. This was a very 
natural question, but it proved a poser. ‘ And how do you mean to 
live?’ he added. 

“* Oh, why we mean to land to-morrow, and go into our houses— 
where are they °” 

*** T don’t know that there are any other houses than those you see; and 
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they are all inhabited. Perhaps you don’t know the prices of provisions 
here ?’ 


«* No,’ 
«¢ Well, then I will tell you. We pay 94d. for Irish salt pork wet out 


of the pickle ; pickled bacon from Sydney 2s. 4d.; ham 2s. 10d.; cheese, 
when there was any, 2s. 4d.; seaman’s junk, alias salt horse,—alias 
mahogany, 6d.; with this additional advantage, that if you purchase at 
the stores two pounds of pork, you are obliged to purchase also six pounds 
of the junk, or you are not allowed to be a customer atall! You are 
not permitted to buy flour unless you buy with it biscuits which are 
scarcely eatable. A kind of bird, purchased by the monopolizing store- 
keeper at Id. each, is retailed by him at 10d.,—and none but the 
strongest stomachs can endure them, Salt butter, and that not of the 
best, is ls. 8d. There is no fresh water to be had near the settlement : 
what we use is fetched across the Bay from Point Marsden, a distance of 
seven miles, and we pay a penny a bucket for it. We seldom get any 
fresh meat, but an animal called a wallaba, and one called a bandicoot, 
resembling a large English rat. We have no vegetables of any descrip- 
tion, not even a potato.’ 

« This information was productive of fervent benedictions on Squire 
this, and Squire that, who had so grossly misrepresented the whole. 
The committee, it was repeatedly argued by them, had pledged their 
word—the bond of honourable men,—that good provisions of every de- 
scription should be retailed to them at 5 per cent. above the Sydney prices 
—that houses, such as there are in New South Wales, should be ready for 
their reception until, with their own and others’ assistance, they erected 
more suitable dwellings. Upon the faith of these promises they had left 
their homes, and had arrived. They had come, ‘ strangers, in a land of 
strangers,’ after a long voyage, without a morsel of fresh meat or vege- 
table, and without a place to rest their heads. They were informed, that 
on the morrow they should be turned into a part of the wood which is 
to be cleared ; a small tent is to be assigned to them, into which two 
families are to be thrust, without the prospect of any other during the 
rainy season, which is now about to commence.” 


To men who had been dreaming of sitting under the shadow of 
their own fig-trees, and luxuriating in the delicious productions of 
the sunny clime of the South, this was a painful disenchantment, 
a disagreeable surprise. The romance of the thing took flight upon 
the instant. On the morning of the 24th of April they were put 
on shore, armed with axes and saws, and directed to commence 
clearing a spot in thedense bush for their location. The young 
gum trees fell fast before the new invaders of the wilderness, and in 
the course of the forenoon the ground was sufficiently cleared for pre- 
sent purposes, when a messenger arrived with the intelligence 
that the commissioners had changed their minds, and that they 
were to be located elsewhere. With a hearty imprecation on the 
fickleness which rendered the toils of the morning unavailing, 
they repaired to the new location. In a few days the ground was 
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cleared, and the tents were erected. It was the amusement of 
Mr. Leigh to walk among them in the evenings and hear the 
new settlers discuss the politics of the island, as they sat in groups 
around a large fire; he could not find a single individual among 
them that “did not bitterly rue the day he left England,” and 
that was not determined to get back as speedily as possible. 

This is obviously the feeling of men who had miscalculated the 
difficulties of their position, and were disheartened the instant they 
had to grapple with them. A lance at Cunningham or Laing’s book 
on New South Wales might have taught the “sons of gentlemen’ 
that in going forth to seek a home in the Australian wilds, they 
were bargaining for years of hard labour and incessant struggle, 
as the price of future ease and independence. It is the axe, and 
not the book that will tell: the pioneer and not the man of letters. 
There is very little romance in felling and stumping trees with the 
thermometer at 130, and a piece of salt pork for refreshment. And 

et those who like Colonel Talbot of Canada, and Mr. Arthur of 
New South Wales, have had the requisite courage and perseve- 
rance, have triumphed in the end, and become the conquerors of 
their own independence. Mr. Leigh adduces several instances of 
individuals who embarked in the colonization speculation, utterly 
destitute of the qualifications necessary to ensure success, with 
their heads crammed with fanciful imaginings totally at variance 
with the hard realities of the life that awaited them in the land of 
their adoption. ‘The first is that of the Company’s dock-yard 
manager, who relinquished a comfortable situation in Thames- 
street to realize a bright idea of laying down a patent slip at 
Kangaroo Island, with warehouses, dock-yard, and a canal to bring 
it into operation. The plan was excellent upon paper, nothing 
could be better contrived: it was a splendid idea. There was but 
one small difficulty, the water was everywhere so shallow, that no 
place for fixing his patent slip could be discovered ; the consequence 
was, that the dock-yard management was quite a sinecure, and the 
disappointed dreamer removed to Adelaide. 

This is of a piece with the notable project of the Company for 
fishing in the waters of Nepean Bay, which upon trial were found 
to yield nothing but oysters. The second instance uf a disap- 
pointed dreamer is represented by a Mr. B., who relinquished a 
good situation in Oxford-street to become a landed proprietor in 
Australia. He wasin the habit of attending a club formed for 
the discussion of the merits of the new colony. His imagination 
was inflamed, and his fit of enthusiasm lasted until he landed. 
Then it was that a change came over the spirit of his dream. He 
found a melancholy jungle, where the bushes grew so thick that he 
was afraid to go twenty paces lest he should never find his way out 
again. 
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With his wife and five children he passed the winter under a 
little canvass tent, surrounded by impenetrable jungles. His wife 
was taken ill, and as no medical aid could be procured, he could do 
nothing but watch the progress of the malady, which terminated in 
her death. A melancholy picture truly,—but it merely proves 
that Mr. B. was not over prudent in bringing his delicate wife in 
the first. instance. His companions in disappointment and mis- 
fortune were however very numerous, as may be collected from 


this passage :— 


“I know two gentlemen's sons on the island ; the one was bred up to 
the church, having received a collegiate education. I left him there, on 
the burning sandy beach, sorting rotten potatoes from sound ones, from 
a quantity which had just been landed. He was to have been a clerk, 
and, like Oliver Goldsmith’s brother, be 

‘ Passing rich with forty pounds a-year.’ 
The other was from Worcestershire: he came out upon spec! I left 
him, as I found him, a gentleman's valet; and he held that high office 
until he was promoted to a retail store. 

“It might be said, what fools these fellows are, not to return !—Poor 
fellows ! it is not their fault; they are in the island, and, like Yorick’s 
starling, ‘can't get out,’—though the emigrant last mentioned made the 
attempt, by smuggling himself on board a vessel homeward bound, and 
this with the consent of the captain; but he was soon missed and dis- 
covered. He had, the authorities informed him, entered into a bond for 
so many years, and they insisted upon his adhering to it. If I were to 
quote the numerous instances of this description which came under my 
notice, I should fill a large volume. But one poor scholar, who had been 
a methematical instrument maker, and whom I discovered holding the 
high office of bricklayer’s labourer, attracted my observation by crying 
out * Tempora mutantur,’ &c. I found him to be a very clever fellow. 
The times had indeed changed with him !” 


All this proves nothing against the prospects of the colony. The 
sufferings of some of the earlier colonists of the United States are 
well known ; many of them perished by starvation ; more died from 
anxiety and toil, though all the settlements finally became prosper- 
ous and wealthy. The older colonies of New South Wales and 
Swan River were frequently in danger of perishing by starvation, 
and notwithstanding all the obstacles which misgovernment and 
official corruption, as well as the demoralization growing out of the 
convict system have opposed to the first of these settlements, it has 
attained to greater prosperity and in shorter time than any other 
modern colony. In every extensive scheme of colonization nume- 
rous cases of individual suffering must necessarily occur. The 
untrodden wilderness cannot be converted into the well-cultivated 
plain in an instant. The rude hut must precede the cottage, the 
cottage the spacious mansion, and it behoves the emigrant to think 
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well whether his physical and moral qualities are such as will justify 
him in offering himself to contend with difficulties and privations 
which have appalled the stoutest hearts. It is not so easy to dis- 
pose of the charges of mismanagement, favouritism, and harshness, 
which Mr. Leégh makes against the Company’s officers ; but it is to 
be hoped, that, for the sake of their own interests, they will exert 
themselves to put a stop to practices which must materially retard 
the progress of the colony. 

The soil of Kangaroo Island is far from being of the first quality. 
In the vicinity of Kingscote it is composed of sand left by the sea, 
mixed with*a small portion of vegetable mould. When properly 
moistened, it produces vegetables of every description except cab- 
bages, but the heat of summer hardens the ground to the consistence 
of a baked brick, the surface being covered with a fine dust, which 
flies about with the least breath of air. Hence ophthalmia is a com- 
mon complaint, and white garments are out of the question. Some 
good strips of soil have been found in the interior, and corn has 
been grown. But what with blights, and the depredations of 
myriads of parrots, which Mr. Leigh observes are the most impu- 
dent thieves he ever saw, and the inroads of the wallaba and the 
bandicoot, which, like hares in England, destroy all the young corn, 
a very scanty portion of the crop remains to reward the exertions of 
the cultivator. To exclude the last-mentioned animals, it is found 
necessary to fence every foot round a field as close as a wall. The 
island abounds with another animal called the guano, which is very 
destructive to poultry. Snakes, scorpions, tarantulas, and every 
variety of creeping vermin are very numerous. ‘The snakes are very 
venomous. Mr. Leigh mentions it as a matter for surprise that fewer 
persons were not bitten, when it is considered that the walks about 
the settlement are through jungle, from which the light is almost 
entirely excluded. Laying in the path they bear so strong a resem- 
blance to the dead black wood, that they are not heeded until they 
are trodden upon. Dogs are the greatest sufferers, and in the sum- 
mer the mortality amongst them from the bites of serpents is very 
great. A large hound swells up like a tub and expires in seven or 
eight minutes after being bitten. The danger of treading upon a 
snake renders shooting in the bush a hazardous amusement. 
Those who brave the peril should be provided with untanned leather 
trousers. 

The winged plagues are as numerous and as annoying as the 
creeping vermin. The Australian flea is about twice or thrice as 
large as the European. Mr. Leigh saw some that were “ nearly 
half as large as a barley-corn.” They appear to breed in the sand, 
where they are found in millions. Every dwelling swarms with fleas, 
and the persons of the careless and the unclean are a moving mass. 
A very ingenions plan for extirpating these pests is practised at the 
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Swan River, viz. to spread the bed near an ant-hill, the denizens of 
which will seize the sleeping flea and carry him off. 

Musquitoes, facetiously termed ‘ Miss Kitties,” bugs, blowflies, 
white, black, and purple ants, are in incessant activity. 

The white ant is in myriads, and is very destructive to furniture 
and household stores. It is said that a bevy of these little animals 
will creep to the top of a full-grown tree, begin to burrow at its top, 
and render it as porous as a sponge from top to bottom. They eat 
their way into chairs, tables, beds, and planking: they eat the 
corks out of bottles, and get into mischief of every description. 
The natives eat them in handsful as they do maggots and all sorts of 
vermin. ‘The blow-fly is viviparous, and deposits its maggots alive 
upon whatever it alights: wire covers of the finest texture are 
recommended as a necessary protection to the meat that is brought 
to table, which may swarm with live creatures the moment after it 
is cooked. Musquitoes are very troublesome, and the climate 
appears to be almost as hot as that of the West Indies, and at some 
seasons it is very variable. ‘The heats of summer are grilling, and 
the storms of winter are terrific. We have not been able to dis- 
cover any decisive testimony as to the decided superiority claimed 
for South Australia over the other colonies, in its exemption from 
those scorching droughts which are the bane of agriculture, and of 
stock and sheep in New South Wales. Mr. Granger asserts that 
hardly a week in summer passes without refreshing showers. Mr. 
Leigh expatiates on the utter annihilation of crops produced by the 
want of moisture, which for domestic purposes is purchased at a 
halfpenny a bucket, and has frequently to be carried from a consi- 
derable distance. He vouches for the thermometer rising to 
130 degs., nearly forty degrees higher than he found it in Calcutta. 
It has been known to rise from 45 degs. to 80 degs. in the course 
of a few hours, and vice versa. All accounts concur in representing 
the heat as of by no means an oppressive character. Mr. Leigh 
says he could run a mile in it in ten minutes without any other 
effect than perspiration, while he dared not expose himself for one 
minute to the sun even in the winter at Calcutta. The languor 
produced by the heat in India is not experienced in Australia, and 
every account confirms the fact of the salubrity of the climate. Even 
amid winter it is beautifully sunny, the thermometer standing at 
76 in tent, and 80 outside it. The mornings and evenings alone are 
so cold, as to make a fire desirable. <‘ A tent,’ says our author, 
“is a most execrable place to live in. In the summer it is intole- 
rably hot and close, in the winter wretchedly cold and damp. If it 
rain the top is sure to leak somewhere, very often just over one’s 
bed ; and the sides hang so loosely round as to spoil everything 
near ; while, to sum up these comforts, it is so dark that unless we 
sit near the door we cannot read, while the dust blown in at the 
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entrance is ankle deep.” And in another place he adds, the rain 
and confinement in a chilly wet tent make us low spirited, surly, 
and comfortless. The morale of the new colony does not seem to 
be at a much higher standard than that of its neighbours, although 
it puts forth a haughty claim to superiority. The following passage 
must dispel the visions of an innocent pastoral population, which 
have floated before the eyes of speculating philanthropists :— 


“ What an amalgam isanew colony! All, all,—every soul in the 
eager pursuit of money! ‘ Get money; if you can, honestly, but, at all 
events, get money.’ ‘Thus spoke the dying man to his hopeful son, 
Scraping, cheating, monopoly—every system of humbug is put into ex. 
ercise. Do not let the philanthropist suppose that men going to a new 
region undergo any mental renovation, and leave their vices in the land 
they have quitted ;—no, they go in desperation. In England they could 
gono further—in other lands they have a fresh sphere of action. The 
man who has lost his name, his credit and his friends in England, has a 
chance in a remote colony—he is not known—he moves among men who 
are not acquainted with his past life. In England he was well known, 
and he looked askance upon every man he met: it is not so here; the 
real scoundrel may stare an honest man out of countenance—may asso- 
ciate with ‘ Honourables,’ and recover some self-respect ; but certain it 
is, evil propensities will flourish in any soil, and the bosom that is inhe- 
rently bad will not have one iota of its villany removed by the circum- 
stance of going over a body of water. There is one things to be said, 
that however dear and scanty, as at present, all things in the shape of pro- 
visions are, no man need starve, but he must work, ay even from the par- 
son at Adelaide to my humble self. At Kangaroo Island I have been 
slaving, and felling trees, and turning up the soil; and every man, the 
governor inclusive, ofa colony, must likewise slave and sweat and fell 
trees, and turn up the soil; if he cannot or will not do that, he had far 
better remain in the land he is in.” 


The following advice to emigrants is so valuable, that we must 
extract it entire :— 


“Every man emigrating to a new colony ought to be married. No 
man should emigrate unless he is of a persevering and unrepining nature 
nor should any one who means to move in a sphere above that of @ 
labourer go, unless he can command £1000. If a man emigrate with 
buta small capital, say £500, out of that what can he buy? There is his 
outfit, his passage, his land, his cattle, and his ready money continually 
running out for labour, and that for several seasons, before an adequate 
return is received. 

“Cunningham says the best period to emigrate is September, as the 
party arrives in a good time for getting his corn ; I should however not 
think of getting much corn the first year if I were an emigrant, but 
should be satisfied if a few potato plants held up heads round a log- 
house. 

“J would rather emigrate to Twofold Bay than Adelaide, for which 
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preference there are many good reasons. But above all things, let the 
emigrant never think of purchasing land in England. before he goes out 
—it is madness. Look at the anxious people at Adelaide, when I was 
there, walking about in groups discussing how they were humbugged. 
Just fancy a man purchasing three or four thousand acres, paying like a 
Briton, before he knows what he has got to pay for, and when he is to 
have it. The wise men in Adelaide did not see this ‘ clause in the in- 
dictment !’ but as a friend who went out, and a‘ big wig’ too (rather) 
said,‘ When I bought my land, I immediately sent my son out in the 
first ship to take possession, and see where to pick—look out for the 
rivers—get a house up—I was to reside with him in the house, and 
buoyed myself up with all the foolish ideas common at that time. Be- 
hold us when we arrived :—Son very wisely gone cabin-boy to Sydney 
—ship going to England to bring surveyors to survey land that was 
somewhere in Australia, he was sure, ‘ for they said so in London,’ and he 
had bought and paid upon the strength of it. This is the situation of 
ourselves, and of scores, ay hundreds besides. 

“There are in Adelaide, and1 dare say in all new colonies, a few 
wealthy men, and those ‘screwdrivers’ monopolize and carry sail, run- 
ning down all before them. God help the poor £500 man that lives near 
the vortex of these reapers ! 

‘*To the monied emigrant I shall say,—the less taken, except apparel, 
the better. But I recommend a wooden house to be built, and got into 
at home first, to see if it will do; a stove and a filter; take a few shut-up 
chairs, good beds, tools, and a frame-tent; take also a small medicine- 
chest of common physic, and a little book with simple directions—the 
plainer the better ; take plenty of Seidlitz powders,—I found them useful. 
Take a dose of calomel before you start, followed by a Seidlitz, with 
brandy in it; take another before reaching the Line, another at the Cape, 
and another before you land in Australia ; a Seidlitz powder twice a-week 
in the hot latitudes; above all, take to sea abundance of dried provi- 
sions ; thin slices of bread, prepared like ‘dried,toast, packed in cases, are 
excellent; do not forget high-spiced gingerbread as a remedy for sea- 
sickness ; do not drink too much wine, and you will, under these circum- 
stances, if the ship is not overloaded, enjoy tolerably good health. Bathe 
in the wash-deck-tub every morning, weather permitting, but never get 
overboard unless a sail is put astern to get into; I cannot enforce this too 
strongly. Never quarrel on board about precedence.” 


What the reasons of the preference accorded to Twofold Bay 
may be, Mr. Leigh has omitted to state. ‘This is the more strange, 
as, IN summing up his account of the country, he seems to give the 
preference to South Australia :— 


“ The new colony of South Australia (if I were an agricultural emi- 
grant) I should prefer, but if not that, I should go the Hunter’s River 
way. Land there is but afew shillings an acre, and is said to be very 
good; but I like the beautiful and park-like land of South Australia, 
where you have nothing to do but turn out your herds on a land abound- 
ing in luxuriant herbage :— 
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“Those ample plains, 
Where oft the flocks without a leader stray ; 
Or through continued deserts take their way, 
And feeding, add the length of night to day: 
Whole months they wander, grazing as they go, 
Nor folds, nor hospitable harbour know : 
Such an extent of plain, so vast a space 
Of wilds unknown, and of untasted grass.”’ 
Viraiw’s Georges, III. v. 325. 

“In this beautiful passage Virgil has so exactly described this part of 
the world, that one would suppose he had the very spot in his eye when 
he wrote. There are settlers all along the coast, at intervals, from Swan 
River to Sydney; and the emigrant would do well, if he can afford it, to 
to go to Sydney first, making that his head-quarters; and not being in 
too great a hurry about actually settling. Never heed what another’s 
abuse may be of the soil ;—it is the interest of settlers to keep neighbours 
away. J] recommend ‘ Cunningham’s Two Years in New South Wales’ 
to the notice of all settlers, and* Moore’s Journal.’ I have now said as 
much about Sydney as my stay would allow; and do not profess to write 
an account of the colonies, but merely to escort a fire-side traveller toa 
few scenes in that remote region ;—that he may profit by my experience, 


and never stir from his snug hume, in search of ideal happiness in a wil- 
derness.”” 


Mr. Leigh fully corroborates the accounts of the beauty of the 
country between Adelaide and the sea; long, level, and luxuriant 
plains, sheltered with trees, succeed each other, wear the appearance 
of a fine park, and the view to use his own expression “ defies 
description.” The “ City,” however, disappointed him somewhat, 
as he seems to have forgotten the circumstance of its being but.a 
year or two old, when he saw it. Taking this into consideration, we 
think the wit of the following passage is quite thrown away :— 


* We soon fell in with the river running through Adelaide, and there 
we bathed. The situation of Adelaide is very picturesque, it being upon 
a gradual descent to the river Torrens, and studded with very large gum- 
trees, which afford an agreeable shade. I confess 1 was greatly disap- 
pointed at its appearance, for the first view, or, in fact, any view you 
obtain, reminds one of the miserable huts that we see in an extensive 
brick-yard in England, it being built after that fashion. I had read, a 
few days ago, of the various names of the streets—such high sounding 
names !—this square and that square—east-end and west-end—such a 
terrace and such a street,—that J could not but fancy that my sight was 
suddenly failing me, when I| strained my eyes in vain, to see either square, 
terrace, street, house, or even anything to lead me to the conclusion of 
there ever having been any. There was no volcanic matter ; not even4 
stone could be found to indulge in the benevolent propensity of throwing 
it ata dog; and two or three people were jogging along together, talking 
calmly of bullocks, when one would have expected to have beheld them 
at public thanksgiving for their own preservation from the mighty earth- 
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quake, which had, doubtless, suddenly swallowed up the once noble city 
of Adelaide !” 


The site he pronounces injudiciously chosen, on the ground of 
its distance from a navigable river, and the intricate and dangerous 
navigation of the port. It will, he thinks, cost as much to get 
merchandize from the ship at anchor in the port to the town, as the 
freight from England to Adelaide. The idea of selecting it as an 
emporium of commerce, he treats as an absurdity. To remedy 
these inconveniences, steam tugs and a railway are in contempla- 
tion, but a considerable time must elapse before an undertaking of 
the latter kind can be completed, as yet there is not a bridge, 
wharf, or road in the Colony. 

Glenelg is seven miles from Adelaide. It is situated on the 
shores of Gulf St. Vincent, at the Bay of Hold-Fast. A most 
appropriate appellation, as it is exposed to the tremendous swell of 
the large gulf. After floundering through a swamp, and wading 
through a couple of rivers, our author and his party reached the 
town. ‘The description is not very flattering :— 


“The situation of this place as a settlement will never do, unless im- 
mense expense be incurred by draining. There is, here, on the beach, a 
kind of hovel called a store, as empty as the pockets of the man who 
keeps it, and that, added to some half-dozen miserable and comfortless- 
looking sledge huts, is the ‘town of Glenelg,’ named ‘in honour’ of that 
illustrious nobleman. ‘They find it does not answer, and I understood 
were about to desert it. The four families who had fixed their residences 
here, were planted pleasantly under the gum-tree,—when, lo! the place 
of their rest was surrounded in the night by a torrent four or five feet 
deep, and all hands were forced to run for it. Dr. Everard, who, from 
being so utterly surrounded by water, was unable to fly, got upon the 
table, and with his family waited till daylight, when he turned out, dug a 
trench in the distance, which carried off some of the flood. He has now 
a kind of embankment round his hut. On the right isa swamp filling 
round the remainder of his dwelling, which swarms with mosquitoes and 
bull frogs, that keep up their music day and night. ‘Oh!’ quoth the 
Doctor, when I visited him, * these are the beauties of emigration.” The 


land about here is good, and in some places looked like a neglected 
English orchard.” 


Mr. Leigh’s account of the natives corresponds, in eyery re- 
spect, with those of Cunningham and Moore. After dwelling on 
their habits and dispositions at some length, he sums up their cha- 
racter in this style: 

They are superstitious, revengeful, courageous, jealous, cunning— 
great thieves and liars—idle—susceptible of friendship—capable of 
feeling sorrow, and excellent mimicks. 

Vhe first flock of sheep they beheld going up a hill in the dis- 
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tance, they said was smoke, and they were terribly alarmed at 
the appearance of the first horse. ‘They have killed many sheep in 
the vicinity of Adelaide, alleging in excuse—‘‘ White man kill 
black man’s Kangaroo—Black man kill white man’s Kangaroo.” 

This acuteness they display in numberless particulars. Thus, 
when feasted by the ‘‘ Protector of the Aborigines” on brown 
bread, the keen eye of the savage saw ‘‘ that white man lub white 
bread, make black man eat brown bread.”’ This was a great over- 
sight and led to much mischief. 

After remaining in the new Colony until he was heartily tired of 
it, Mr. Leigh proceeded to Sydney. The beauty of Sydney Cove, 
the picturesque appearance of the gay and well-built villas looking 
down upon the harbour, the regular and even magnificent streets, 
call forth his warmest praise. ‘The only thing to dispel the illusion 
of his being in an English town, was the heat. 

The whirlwinds of sand and dust which suddenly envelop the 
stranger, remind him more strongly of Cape ‘Town than England. 
The Botanical Gardens are finely situated, skirting the shores of 
a romantic bay, and the grounds of Government House. Mr. Leigh 
thinks it is worth a trip to Sydney to see that garden. The view 
from the grounds of Government House is, he tells us, unequalled 
by any in those Southern Shores. Some idea of the progress of the 
settlement may be collected from the following facts :— 


“ The reader would scarcely believe what enormous sums are given 
for town lands; it is literally covering the surface with gold. I saw a 
piece of land that had originally been given to some individual—‘a 
careless wight,’ who had not, according to articles, erected a building 
upon it; this, after certain terms, reverted to government; and though 
it is but an acre, the prodigious sum of 15,000/. has been offered and 
refused. Building goes on here blended with greater improvements 
than a commercial money-getting town might be supposed to contem- 
plate; we would instance premises in the possession of a worthy who 
is a convict for life, and who has tempted government by an offer of 
30,0001. for the remission of his sentence. This ‘gentleman,’ who 
has since been pardoned gratuitously, has amassed enormous riches; 
and the magnificent mansion in question he lets for 1000/. a year. Not 
many months ago, the respectable landlord of the best house in the co- 
lony might have been seen walking leisurely along George-street behind 
acart, a friend of his at the same time accompanying him, and making 
certain legal memoranda on his back. I have forgotten his name; but 
I am told that occasionally he still performs a few sleight-of-hand tricks, 
and, for his legerdemain, is rewarded with the above-mentioned parade, 
escort, &c. The people in this town, who had never seen any other, 
tell us, with great gravity, that ina few years Sydney will be a ‘city of 
palaces!’ If it does,they will most undoubtedly be ‘ Gin Palaces.’” 


Touching the latter observations, the number of public-houses 
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in all Australian towns is very remarkable. Every third house 
displays a sign ; the roads too are studded with pot-houses, and in 
front of them are to be seen smokers and drinkers all the day long. 
Of Paramatta and Windsor, our author says littlke—they are thriv- 
ing towns with good business-like houses. We shall close our re- 
marks on Mr. Leigh’s Australian tours with his last admonition to 
would-be emigrants, which is couched in terms absolutely start- 
ling :— 


“ It must be a most mortifying thing for the poor fellow who fas emi- 
grated, after having selccted his land, toiled away in miserable solitude, 
distant from every humane being but his little establishment, in the midst 
of a gloomy wilderness, fifty miles from his next neighbour, when the 
drought or blight comes to blast the few straggling blades that scarcely 
give his field a verdant patch. I saw a poor fellow in this very predica- 
ment: he had the additional mortification of having bought all his sheep 
at as high as 14s. or 15s.; and at this moment they are at Sydney so low, 
that there is no established price from 6s. downwards; and yet, from his 
losses on the farm, he has incurred debts, and he must sell. 

“T also knew another party who freighted a large vessel with wool, for 
which he paid some 2s. a lb., fine Merino. He insured it, &c.; and in 
England it realized the enormous profit to them of 7d. Cunningham 
advises no one to emigrate unless they have ‘a couple of thousand 
pounds.’ But I advise them, if they have that money, not to emigrate at 
all, unless they love vexation, severe labour, and privations of every 
description, which are seldom mentioned by the sufferer, because pride 
forbids; but I, who have shared them, and hope to be straightforward in 
my dealings with pen and ink, unhesitatingly say, that the privations to 
be endured at the outset are enough to discourage the stoutest heart.” 





Art. VI.—Four Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, 
as performed in the Papal Chapels. Delivered in Rome, in the Lent 
of MDCCCXXXVII. By Nichotas Wiseman, D.D. London: 
Dolman. 1839. 

Wirnout uttering a single word upon the subject of religion, in so 

far as regards our own sentiments of the differences of opinion and 

feeling existing between Roman Catholics and Protestants, we may, 
in perfect accordance with the character and purpose of the ‘‘ Monthly 

Review,” call attention to the religious forms observed, and the sen- 

iments entertained by any one class of Christians. More especially 

does it fall within our province, if the subject be that of the relations 
which the fine arts are made to bear to doctrines and ceremonies. 

Now, it is notorious that in no church are the forms of worship 

more abundant or more splendid and imposing than in that of 

Rome. It is also, unquestionably, the fact, that however objection- 

able these forms may appear to Protestants, however unmeaning or 

ridiculous, they are full of solemnity to the professors of the Roman 
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Catholic creed. Ignorance, as to the intent of each rite, and pre- 
judice, may combine to render the ceremonies of Holy Week,—the 
most sacredly and studiously observed season of religious festival of 
the establishment spoken of,—tiresome, and to be accounted idola- 
trous ; but the members of that communion discover beauty and 
wisdom in every one of them, and derive instruction from what 
others deem absolute mummery. ‘The present publication affords 
us deeply interesting and elegantly illustrated proofs of what we 
have said, and an occasion to notice some of the most impres- 
sive circumstances connected with the ancient system of faith men- 
tioned. 

Dr. Wiseman, as many of our readers must know, is a professor 
(of Oriental Languages and Literature) and an ornament in the En- 
glish college at Rome. He informs his readers that the late Cardi- 
nal Weld was in the habit of having occasional courses of Lectures 
delivered in his apartments, upon the ceremonies of Holy Week. 
Some of these have already been published, others are about to 
appear, varying considerably in their modes of treating their subjects. 
It is, however, sufficient to state, using our author’s own words, 
that his endeavour has been to represent ‘‘ the passion of Christ 
viewed in relation to the arts of design, to poetry and music, 
to history and to religion,” —to show the ‘ intimacy of art with the 
sacred commemoration of the passion.” We have accordingly 
placed before us, by a divine, a scholar, and a man of highly-cultured 
taste, explanations of works by many of the greatest Masters, in 
various departments, works, the marvel of the whole Christian and 
civilized world,—the objects of undying admiration,—and their use 
or association with acts of religious homage, so as tu instruct a 
stranger, and enable him to understand their symbolic or myste- 
rious meaning. It will therefore be sufficient for our purpose if we 
follow Dr. Wiseman in the course of some of his illustrations and 
comments, convinced that whatever may be our opinion of the wis- 
dom of the combinations described and explained, in a religious 
point of view, there can be no doubt with regard to the beauty of the 
light which he diffuses upon art itself, or of the intensity of devotion 
that may be excited by art’s combination with religious rites. 

The first of Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures has for its immediate sub- 
ject, the external relations between the Functions of the Holy 
Week and Christian Art, he being convinced that none can wish 
to witness them while totally ignorant of their intended meaning, 
and of the Jaws and the principles by which they are generally regu- 
lated,—such arrangements having been the great foster-mothers of 
architecture, music, and painting. 

The great and most illustrious scene of Roman Catholic religious 
ceremonies, is of course, identified with Rome and St. Peter’s, and 1s 
witnessed when the Sovereign Pontiif is preseut, in Holy Week,— 
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the week which closes the fast of Lent, and the first day of which 
is known by the name of Palm Sunday. We shall not tarry to 
notice our author’s brief catalogue of the ceremonies of this festival, 
according to each successive day’s particular and appointed fanc- 
tions, but quote as our introductory extract to some of the suc- 
ceeding details and sketches, a few general preparative observations. 
Of the Week as a whole, Dr. Wiseman says,— 


“They will be much disappointed who expect any gorgeous display of 
laboured ceremonial, or sudden bursts of theatrical effect, or many over- 
powering strokes of choral music. With the exception of the ceremonies 
of Easter day, where the massive action of elements in themselves simple, 
but powerfully combined, produces a splendid result, the eye must not 
look forward to stirring or bustling scenes; and excepting some few pas- 
sages of truly ‘ eloquent music,’ in the offices of Sunday and Friday, the 
ears must be prepared for the instillation of only the simplest, purest, but 
withal richest harmonies, which can insinuate themselves through that 
living labyrinth. ‘The gratification to be derived is of a character more 
deevly mystical ; it must be the result of considerations, complex in their 
origin, which have previously worked in the mind, and of an abandon- 
ment of the feelings and the soul to the tide of various emotions which 
will overflow them. Those who, in the language of the day, lay them- 
selves out for seeing everything, as though it were a show (for some have 
even been known to go to the indecent extent of taking refreshments with 
them into the chapel), will very soon be wearied.” 


By the external relations of the offices and ceremonies in question, 
Dr. Wiseman means those connexions which exist between them 
and art, identified with the places and circumstances in which they are 
performed, and which give their peculiar character to the functions 
of the Vatican,—places powerfully connected with the history and 
fate of Christian art. ‘The Sixtine Chapel, where, on Palm Sunday, 
the principal function takes place, is the first scene which our author 


particularly describes, in illustration of his views. Upon entering 
it, he says,— 


“ There is certainly nothing striking to the eye in its architecture ; or 
perhaps the first impression it produces is rather gloomy and unpleasant. 
Its loftiness seems almost excessive ; at the same time, that, instead of 
architectural advantage having been taken of the circumstance, it is 
broken by two insignificant cornices, which destroy the proportion be- 
tween the walls, and the high attic in which are placed the windows. 
This defect, or peculiarity, proper to the architecture of the age in which 
the chapel was built, is in this case more apparent, from the inversion of 
order in which its decorations seem disposed. For the lower division pre- 
sents a series of curtains or hangings imitating brocade, and therefore 
seems too light a base to what rests above; although this effect would be 
in former times greatly lessened by the broad and noble tapestries of 
Raffaelle, which were hung, on festivals, over this lower part. Above 
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and over the first cornice, comes the second division, covered with paint. 
ings of the old school, and consequently in a finished, minute and almost 
miniature-like style ; then over all presses the heavy ceiling, loaded with 
the massive, gigantic, and awful figures of Michae! Angelo’s sublime com. 
position. 

“ This overpowering work has necessarily the effect of rivetting for a 
time the entire attention, and while it crushes, in a manner, all below, in 
an architectural sense, absorbs in most spectators the notice which the 
other paintings deserve.” 


Fuseli has declared the vault of the Sixtine Chapel to be a mag- 
nificent epic; and our author is in ecstasies about its Homeric 
grandeur and breadth of manner. But he also stands up in defence 
of the beauty and keeping of the individual compositions, which 
the magnitude of architectural features and sublimest harmonies 
obscure, or rather render less noticeable ; the specimens of primi- 
tive Christian art there to be witnessed, produced even prior to the 
rise of Michael Angelo, calling forth his warmest praise. He 
describes the works of the older masters as having exactly fol- 
lowed the models they were accustomed to admire during the per- 
formance of the sacred functions of the very places which these 
works now distinguish ; and thus is illustrated the important fact, 
that the religion and the history of the Church of Rome have been 
the true themes of art, and the source of those inspirations which 
have given birth to the sublimest productions of human genius. 
For example, the costumes of saints, ‘* beside the throne on which 
the mother of God is seated, with their precious embroidery 
and noble folds, that give such play to the rich colouring of their 
school,” were taken “ from the venerable ministers at these holy 
and splendid offices,” a close adherence to ecclesiastical costume 
and attitudes being observed. ‘Thus it is that a Roman Catholic 
regards art as a heavenly gift, as the proper and faithful vehicle of 
religious language and sentiment, sanctifying at once those who 
exercised it, and those who receive its influences. 

We pass over the observations regarding the works of painters 
when art had reached its golden age, which only further illustrate 
the influence exercised by the ceremonies of the Church upon design 
and execution, that we may present a specimen of the manner in 
which he interprets the connexions to be traced between architec- 
ture and the religious condition of the Catholic Church. It is easy, 
however, to conceive how a lively or fond fancy may discover appa- 
rent relations between sentiment and the actual productions of art, 
after certain such productions have long existed, although these re- 
lations may not have been perceived or actually appreciated at first, 
or were, perhaps, partly the result of accident or some unrecorded 
circumstances which have not been dreamed of by modern critics. 
But let us see how Dr. Wiseman interprets different conditions. 
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Having remarked that in the first ages, when the Church was in a 
state of affliction, Christians had their subterranean oratories, and 
among the tombs of their brethren ; that when under Constantine, 
the empire adopted Christianity, reprisals were made on pagan 
temples, the Church adopting the forms of basilicas, appropriating 
also many portions of ruins, he goes on to say, that— 


«In northern countries, art, and consequently architecture, arose from 
Christianity ; there were no previous feelings to gratify, nothing to re- 
cord, but what that holy religion taught; and hence arose that style, most 
barbarously misnamed ‘ the Gothic,’ which a modern French writer so 
happily describes as ‘la pensée chrétienne batie,’ the architectural expres- 
sion of Christian thought. The architectures of Greece and Rome, like 
their religion, kept their main lines horizontal or parallel with the earth, 
and carefully avoided breaking this direction, seeking rather its prolon- 
gation than any striking elevation. The Christian architecture threw up 
all its lines, so as to bear the eye towards heaven; its tall, tapering, and 
clustered pillars, while they even added apparent to real height, served as 
guides and conductors of the sense to the fretted roof, and prevented the 
recurrence of lines, which could keep its direction along the surface of 
the earth. Nothing could more strongly mark the contrast between the 
two religious systems. ‘The minute details of its workmanship, the fret- 
ting and carving of its many ornaments, the subdivision of masses into 
smaller portions, are all in admirable accord with the mental discipline of 
the time, which subtilized and divided every matter of its enquiry, and 
reduced the greatest questions into a cluster of ever ramifying distinctions. 
The ‘dim religious light’ that passed through the storied window, and 
gave a mysterious awe to the cavern-like recesses of the building, ex- 
cellently became an age passionately fond of mystic lore, and the dimmest 
twilights of theological learning. Nothing could be more characteristic, 
nothing more expressive of the religious spirit which ruled those ages, 
than the architecture which in them arose.” 


Such is our author’s theory of the origin of Gothic architecture, 
the peculiar style of whose arches and other combinations have occu- 
pied the researches and speculations of many writers, some tracing 
the principal arch to accident, others this peculiar form of it to what 
must have been suggested by the union, bendings, crossings, and 
twinings of willows and saplings, when the dwellings of men were 
made of such fragile and yielding materials. 

The type of art as it has been established in the sacred edifices 
of Christian Italy, especially in Rome, and the case of St. Peter’s, 
or where the dome has been introduced,—a most noble symbol be- 
longing to a temple consecrated to the Worship of the God of 
Heaven,—also engages Dr. Wiseman, as one of the remarkable 
conditions of art ; but we pass on to another of his Lectures, that 
we may hear something of what he says upon the essential and 
mward relations which subsist between the functions and offices of 
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Holy Week and art,—‘the artistic principles, so to speak, which 
ener the ceremonies themselves, their poetry, principally of the 

ighest dramatic power, and the music which accompanies it.”” The 
recognition and the sketch of the general principles are as follows :— 


** No eye will fail to be struck with the perfect grouping that takes 
place in many of the ceremonies; such, that had the first masters been 
employed to regulate the ceremonies for the production of effect, they 
could not have devised anything more beautiful. I would notice parti- 
cularly the pyramidical groups which are formed at the altar or the throne 
during the Mass on Easter-sunday, where everything is in the most pro. 
gressive order—the richness of the costumes, and the dignity of the per- 
sons, from the base to its highest point. [ut these are matters that 
require little notice ; for the eye of each will discover them. I am rather 
desirous to turn your attention to the more hidden points of beautiful 
arrangement and feeling with which these functions abound. Whoever 
will read with an unprejudiced mind the Offices of the Week, will be not 
only charmed, but, I think, astonished, at the perfect taste, harmony and 
dignity of sentiment which pervade them, as though the genius of sacred 
elegiac poetry had presided over the composition. A great part of them, 
indeed, consists of Scriptural passages allusive to the Passion, and this at 
once speaks their highest commendation. But still the selection and 
union of these passages into a whole, will be found on every occasion the 
most happy and harmonious that well could be imagined. In addition to 
these are many antiphons and hymns. both in classical measures and in 
ecclesiastical; which will be found upon examination full of the most 
touching sentiment.” 


After explaining that by the term dramatic he neither intends 
nor recognizes a mere theatrical acceptation nor any outward display, 
but, for the want of a better word, to maintain that the poetry is 


highly representative as well as descriptive, we have this exemplifi- 
cation :— 


“Palm Sunday is intended to commemorate the triumphant entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem, and the first preparatory steps of his Passion. 
This might have been announced by a lesson or exhortation, informing 
the faithful of the object and character of the festival. Instead of this 
cold, formal method, a chorus, precisely as in the best Greck tragedy, is 
charged with this duty. It opens the service in true dramatic style, by 
singing, with noble simplicity, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David ! blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord! Oh King of Israel, hosannah 
in the highest.” After this burst, the priest, or officiating bishop, intro- 
duces the service by a short but expressive prayer, begging a blessing 
on the commemoration of Christ’s Passion, which is going to commence. 
The subdeacon then reads a lesson from Exodus, in which, with an ap- 
propriate, and consequently beautiful analogy to the festival, God, after 
Israel had rested beneath the palm-trees of Elim, promises complete re- 
demption, with the evidence thereof, from the Egyptian bondage. Such 
an introduction is at once harmonious, noble and most apt, It contains 
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the type, whose fulfilment is about to engage our attention. The chorus 
again comes in, and prepares the way for what will follow, by recounting 
the conspiracy of the Jewish priests for Christ’s destruction, and the 
prophecy of Caiphas, that one should die for the people lest all should 
perish. Then, at length, the deacon fully unfolds the nature of the day’s 
celebration, by chaunting the gospel that recounts the triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, and the song of joy with which it was accompanied. The 
celebrant (in the Sixtine chapel, the Pope himself) then proceeds to bless 
the prepared palms,—that is, to invoke the benediction of heaven on all 
who devoutly bear and keep them in remembrance of this opening event 


of our redemption.” 


Palms are distributed, and the scene of Christ’s triumph is repre- 
sented by a procession, when, we are told, the true dramatic feeling 
of the whole is kept up by the chorus ; after which a ceremony takes 
place, that is thus described :— 


“ When the procession returns to the chapel, it finds the door closed : 
to represent how heaven’s gates were barred against lost man. A semi- 
chorus within sings the two first verses of Theodulph’s hymn, even as he 
did within his prison. ‘The full chorus replies in the same strain from 
without. These two first verses are afterwards repeated as a burthen, or 
reply to each distich, sung as an antistrophe by the semi-chorus within. 
At the conclusion, the sub-deacon strikes the door with the staff of the 
cross which he bears, to denote, that through the redemption on the cross 
the bolts of heaven were withdrawn; the doors are opened, and the pro- 
cession enters, while the chorus recounts the final entry of our Lord’s 
triumphal procession into the holy city.” 


Again,— 


“ But there is another part of the Office performed on Sunday and re- 
peated on Friday, which goes much beyond all this in dramatic power 
and sublimity of representative effect. I allude, as many of you will 
readily understand, to the chaunting of the Passion, according to St. 
Matthew and St. John, in the service of these two days. This is per- 
formed by three interlocutors, in the habit of deacons, who distribute 
among themselves the parts, as follows.—The narrative is given by one 
in a strong manly tenor voice ; the words of our Saviour are chaunted in 
a deep solemn bass, and whatever is spoken by any other person is given 
by the third in a high contralto. This at once produces a dramatic effect ; 
each part has its particular cadence, of old, simple, but rich chaunt, suited 
to the character represented, and worthy of ancient tragedy. That of 
the narrator is clear, distinct, and slightly modulated : that in which ordi- 
nary interlocutors speak, sprightly and almost bordering upon colloquial 
familiarity ; but that in which our Saviour’s words are uttered, is slow, 
grave and most solemn, beginning low, and ascending by full tones, then 
gently varied in rich though simple undulations, till it ends by a graceful 
and expressive cadence, modified with still greater effect in interrogatory 
phrases, This rhythm is nearly the same in al] Catholic churches, but in 
the Pope’s chapel has the advantage of being sung by three of the choir 
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instead of by ordinary clergymen, and consequently by voices most ac. 
curately intoned and most scientifically trained. 

‘** But the peculiar beauty, or rather the magnificence, of this dramatic 
recitation in the Sixtine chapel, consists in the chorus. For, whenever 
the Jewish crowd are made to speak, in the history of the Passion, or in- 
deed whenever any number of individuals interfere, the choir bursts in 
with its simple but massive harmony, and expresses the sentiment with a 
truth and energy which thrills through the frame and overpowers the 
feelings. ‘These choruses were composed in 1585, by Thomas Lewis de 
Victoria, native of Avila, and contemporary with the immortal Palestrina, 
who did not attempt to correct or alter them; probably, as his worthy 
successor, Baini, has observed to me, because he found them so _ perfect 
and suited to their intention. There are twenty-one in the gospel of 
Sunday, and only fourteen in that of Friday. The phrases, too, of which 
they consist, in the first, are longer and more capable of varied expression 
than in the latter, and the composer has taken full advantage of this cir- 
cumstance. When the Jews cry out, ‘Crucify him,’ or ‘ Barabbas,’ the 
music, like the words, is concentrated with frightful energy, and consists 
of just as many notes as syllables; yet, in the three notes of the last word, 
a passage of key is effected, simple as itis striking. In this, and in most 
of the choruses, the effect is rendered far more powerful by the abrupt 
termination which cuts the concluding nute into a quaver (a note not 
known in the music of the papal choir), though in written measure it Isa 
large, or double breve. The entire harmony, though almost all composed 
of semibreves, is given in a quick but marked, and, so tospeak, a stamping 
way, well suiting the tumultuous outcries of a furious mob. ‘These are 
all traditional modifications of the written score, preserved alive from 
year to year among the musicians since the original composer’s time.” 


Such is a described specimen of the emblematic forms, which our 
author thinks are calculated to produce more solemn and devout 
impressions on the soul than any recital or exposition of their 
contents possibly could; although, in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding the utterance of such an opinion, he speaks of the shortness 
of the musical compositions alluded to, the rapidity of their execu- 
tion, and the suddenness with which they break upon the ear, and 
with which they expire, as appearing to him to produce generally a 
feeling rather of wonder and amazement than of admiration, and to 
prevent attention to the peculiar expression of each, and the scien- 
tific, though simple construction, of many of them. The Protestant, 
or he who adheres to some less ceremonial, and, to the external 
senses, less magnificent religious service, may perhaps question, 
after the explanations and views we have extracted or abridged, the 
assertion of excellence in any form of worship which produces won- 
der and amazement, or even lofty admiration, and insist that the 
proper and needful posture of mind is that of calmness and intelli- 
gent perception,—that the sort of feelings to be desired and cherished 
are those of such mildness, repose, and purity as are likely to be the 
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most enduring, rational, and explicable. He may also, perhaps, 
doubt whether the majority of any nation or community can be 
expected to become acquainted with all the refined and mysterious 
meanings of a great complication of emblems and rites: and may, 
lastly, not to utter a word about our own views on the subject, have 
a suspicion that whatever be the ability or practice of the more en- 
lightened Catholics to look beyond outward forms to the inward 
spirit and meaning, that the bulk of mankind possess no such pene- 
trating powers, or at least come to rest more easily and constantly 
in external forms. If it be true that the many and imposing 
church ceremonies of any class of professing Christians have this 
practical result, then the fact would be decisive on the point of their 
comparative merits with any other ritual or liturgy in which the ob- 
servances (not to speak of fundamental doctrines) were more sim- 
ple and plain. We observe that Doctor Wiseman holds it to be 
the case, that the best proof of the attention professed to be paid to 
the commemoration of Christ’s Passion, by Roman Catholics, 
extending beyond the Holy Week, and not resting * outside the 
heart, but penetrating to its core, saturating it with a rich and 
lasting unction of true devotion,” is to be ‘‘ drawn from the 
writings of our Catholic authors,” these being his very words, as 
marked by our inverted commas. We think on the other hand, how- 
ever, that the best proof of the wholesome and holy keeping and 
culture spoken of, must be a realized enlargement of knowledge, an 
amelioration of feeling, and an abiding amendment of conduct on the 
part of those who join in the commemoration. How the matter 
may stand in these respects between or among the different classes 
of religionists, we pretend not to assert ; we only stand up for the 
best sort of proof and evidence. 

The third of Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures treats of the Ceremonies 
of Holy Week considered in connexion with History ; and the 
fourth and concluding Lecture takes the religious views of these 
functions or ceremonies. Upon neither of the fields which these 
two last discourses traverse, is it our purposetoenter. One extract 
more, however, we present, which contains the spirit of the work 
before us, upon the holiness of the rites explained, and their symbols 
and accompaniments ; for however beautiful and venerable these 
things may be, however much the painter’s eye may be entranced, 
the musician’s ear bewitched, or the poet’s and antiquarian’s mind 
pleased and instructed, the main design and alleged result is that 
they serve as sacred institutions by which the Christian’s soul may 
be improved and perfected; the very point which Protestants do 
question, to which we have above just now alluded, and upon 
which, therefore, it is right to let our author be, to some extent, 
heard. He says,— 
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“It is difficult to say from what principle of self-knowledge the notion 
sprung in modern religions, that outward forms destroy or disturb the 
inward spirit. It should seem, that the very knowledge of man’s two. 
fold constitution would expose the idea to scorn, It must be that daily 
experience proves, how soon and how easily men forget their inward 
duty, unless outwardly reminded, through the senses, of its obligation, 
Wherefore it should have been decided in later times, that the ear alone 
is the channel of admonition and encouragement, and that the eye,—that 
noblest and guickest of senses, which seizes by impulse what the other 
receives by succession,—is not worthily to be employed for religion, | 
own the reason is hidden from me. One hand fashioned both; and wh 
should not both be rendered back in homage to Him? If the splendour 
of religious ceremony may bewitch, and fix the eye upon the instrument 
instead of the object, as surely may the orator’s skill, or the ornaments of 
his speech, 

“ And applying these ideas to our present subject; if the meditation 
upon Christ’s Passion be the worthiest employment of any true Christian, 
what shall prevent our endeavouring to engage every good feeling, and 
every channel of inward communication, in assisting us to the exercise ? 
Or, who shall fear that we shall thereby fail? When the unfortunate 
Mary Stuart was upon the scaffold, having prayed for her implacable 
persecutor, Elizabeth, she held up the crucifix which she bore, exclaiming, 
‘As thy arms, O God, were stretched out upon the Cross, so receive me 
into the arms of thy mercy, and forgive me my sins.’ Whereupon the 
Earl of Kent unfeelingly said : ‘ Madam, you had better leave such popish 
trumperies, and bear Him in your heart.’ Now, note her meek and just 
reply: ‘I cannot hold in my hand the representation of His sufferings, 
but I must, at the same time, bear Him in my heart.’ Who of those two 
spake here the language of nature? Whom would any one wish must to 
resemble in sentiment,—the fanatic who presided, or the humble queen 
who suffered at the execution? Sir Thomas Brown is not ashamed to 
own, that the sight of a Catholic procession has sometimes moved him to 
tears. Who will say that these were not salutary?” 


Certain plates illustrative of our author’s subject accompany the 
letter-press, the frontispiece being a most impressive and beautifully 
drawn picture by Overback, of the dead Christ and his sorrowing 
mother ; the others, vignettes, representing the subjects of the 
Lectures, or scenes of the great days of Passion-tide ; the whole, as 
specimens of art fitly and seasonably wedded to a work, whatever 
may be thought of the religious sentiments it contains, that exhibits 
an extensive knowledge of art’s resources and triumphs, and 4 
hearty appreciation of its beauties and value. 
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Art. VII.—Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
Time of George III. Second Series. By Lorp Brovenam. Lon- 
don: 1839. 


Ir is impossible to predict at any time what Lord Brougham 
will do, when, or how. Activity, restlessness, and unsameness,— 
qualities so characteristic, we may say, of his wonderful and terrible 
idiosyncrasy,—set us completely at defiance. He must speak or 
burst: and when he speaks, whether he be thought right or wrong, 
he will make people hear him. Accordingly, we have him once 
more upon one of his hobbies, which, for anything we can see, he 
may ride till the day of his death:—the Sketching of the Histo- 
rical character of the Statesmen of George the Third’s Time. 
And what is there in the whole performance, elongated as it has 
been, and may most likely take place to an indefinite period, but 
the levity, the froth of a practised rhetorician,—the sweepings of an 
omnium-gatherum chronicler? Questionless, Lord Brougham is a 
man of extraordinary acquirements, as well as of high standing 
among the erratic geniuses of the age,—versatile and universal. 
But we do alight in the course of these Sketches upon such a uni- 
formity of manner, opinion, and illustration, as really to make us 
suppose that there is an adoption of consistency on his Lordship’s 
part for once, a continuancy of purpose, of rashness, superficiality, 
and egotism. 

We are getting tired of you Lord Brougham in the present guise, 
although you be one of the first men of the age. You prate to 
satiety of a race of Statesmen without leaving many Jessons that 
might not be much more effectively taught, had modesty, diffidence, 
candour and calmness presided. Not that we charge his Lordship 
with intentional wrong,—nay not with any feeling distinct or distant 
from exemplary liberality. We think he errs more frequently on 
thé side of latitudinarianism than any other, unless his personal 
bile is interested. But the flourish is much greater than the 
triumph,—the noise, with all its manifest bearings, intent, and 
scope, much louder than the report is effective. We think there is 
more manifest eflort too, a pervading sense of being more hampered 
in the present display, than in some former ones by the same fertile 
and never-tiring writer and spokesman. Certainly there is an 
unusual involution and redundancy of diction, a stronger infusion of 
Gallicisms and other impurities of style than we remember to have 
met in his Lordship’s earlier works. Seeing, however, that he has 
once more put himself forward, and traversed more countries than 
one in search of characters which he wishes to set up as beacons for 
attraction, imitation, or avoidance to the passing and future gene- 
rations, we cannot do less than follow him in some of his flights of 
advocacy, exaggeration, and caricature, which he never fails to bring 
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to his aid whenever dulness or tameness lies in his way,—either the 
anes or politician triumphing over the moralist when a point is 
to be hit. 

But let us see what is the professed and no doubt intended pur- 
pose of these: Illustrations, as explained in the Introduction. Hig 
Lordship says, ‘‘ It would be a very great mistake to suppose that 
there is no higher object in submitting these Sketches to the world 
than the gratification of curiosity respecting eminent Statesmen, or 
even a more important purpose, the maintenance of a severe stand- 
ard of taste respecting Oratorical Excellence. The main object in 
view has been the maintenance of a severe standard of Public 
Virtue, by constantly painting political profligacy in those hateful 
colours which are natural to it, though sometimes obscured by the 
lustre of latents, especially when seen through the false glare shed 
by success over public crimes.” His Lordship goes on to say, that 
to show mankind who are their real benefactors, to warn them in 
regard to the opposite, are the views which have guided “ the pen 
that has attempted to sketch the History of George III.’s Times, 
by describing the statesmen who flourished in them.” 

Now, though the lesson contemplated is very necessary and 
as much called for at this moment as at any other period in English 
history ; and though his Lordship can wield the scourge that poli- 
tical profligacy, tergiversation, and inconsistency merit with an able 
and a willing hand, yet somehow there has been borne upon our 
mind, while reading the above prefatory announcement, a surmise 
that not only will the author stand out as an example for deline- 
ation by some future critic and censor, but that throughout his 
Sketches there is a personal purpose predominating, or at least con- 
stantly obtruding itself, as if the laceration of a living and unnamed 
party were the subject and object of eulogy, or censure and denun- 
ciation. The under-currents are always strong and manifest in 
Lord Brougham’s writings and speeches. He himself, or his 
political opponents for the time being, constituting the only cog- 
nizable and obvious rudder that we have to his occasional con- 
gruities. 

Before inserting any specimens of his present Illustrations, we 
have also to note, that along with his egotism, and the turn which 
his personal as well as political favouritism or hostility takes, we 
find in Lord Brougham’s Sketches a decided leaning of kindness 
and exaltation towards his own professional tribe. He loves to be 
in the shop,—to describe and detail the wonderful career, supe- 
riority, and matchless excellence of lawyers or advocates; or to 
dilate upon the achievements of what he himself is all but a master, 
—we mean the oratory of the senate-houses. Just hear him as he 
enlarges upon the opportunities which lawyers possess over other 
people in regard to knowledge of men and character. Why, he 
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absolutely thinks that the practitioners in the Common law Courts 
obtain, in the course of their practice, a measure of acquaintance 
with the ways of the world, not to be conceived or dreamt of b 
those ‘‘ out of the profession.” On the other hand we think that 
we have an eminent example in his lordship’s own case of the con- 
stant and long-continued effort to make the worse seem the better 
cause, warping or rendering equivocal any argument, point, or dis- 
tinction that arises in any instance, be it trivial or all absorbing. 
We are also of opinion that a farmer who goes once or twice aeweek 
to market, and who has avariety of stock as well as a large extent of 
productive land to superintend, or that even a horse-dealer,—not to 
speak of medical practitioners, merchants, and stock-brokers,—has 
as fair a chance of studying the world as any Nisi Prius lawyer in 
the whole lot. 

One other feature in Lord Brougham’s I[]lustrations of tendencies 
it will be judicious in our readers to appreciate and watch,—we 
mean his everlasting endeavour and practice to produce effect, and 
his sacrifice of less dazzling, yet more important and valuable con- 
siderations for this end. One must always be tempted to say that 
the Orator has been looking intently from one side to the other, at 
each burst of sarcasm or astounding remark that escaped him, for 
applause and cheers. The consequence of this habit and tendency 
is frequently a prostration of argument as well as dignity of senti- 
ment for a temporary and despicable purpose,—falsification and per- 
version being the result. 

Having offered these general and very widely entertained opin- 
ions of Lord Brougham’s speeches and writings, especially of the pre- 
sent example, it is only necessary that we select a few illustrative 
specimens, our endeavour, however, being to introduce some that 
appear particularly pertinent and smart, either in the way of descrip- 
tion, remark, or anecdote,—France as well as England serving us 
for the field, where Mirabeau, Carnot, Lafayette, ‘Talleyrand, and 
Madame de Staél figure as well as Horne Tooke, Lord Eldon, 
Tierney, &c. We begin at home, and with the first of these 
English worthies,—viz., Horne Tooke, whom, as in the case of 
another and a living man of genius, eccentricity, and political 
notoriety, was frowned upon by certain Benchers, and forbidden the 
liberty to practise as an ordinary advocate before the supreme 


Courts. Here is part of the sketch of an unprofessional forensic 
advocate :— 


“ He was peculiarly fitted for the very different contests of forensic 
skill, by his learning, his subtlety, his quick and sure perception of re- 
semblances and of diversities, which, with his unabashed boldness, his 
presence of mind, and his imperturbable temper, made him a most power- 
ful advocate, whether before a judge in arguing points of law, or in the 
conduct of the inquiry for a jury’s decision. That he was wholly im- 
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pregnable in the position which he touk, both the court felt, when its 
efforts to stop him or turn aside his course were found to be utterly 
vain, and the opposing advocate, who never for an instant could succeed 
in putting him down with the weight of authority and station, any 
more than in circumventing him by the niceties of technical lore. All 
that the Mansfields and the Bullers could ever effect, was to occasion a 
repetition, with aggravating variations, of the offensive passages ; all that 
Attorney-Generals could obtain, was some new laughter from the audi- 
ence at their expense. Unruffled by the vexation of interruptions, as 
undaunted by power, by station, by professional experience, by the truly 
formidable conspiracy against all interlopers, in which the whole bar, 
almost filling the court on great occasions, really is in a considerable 
degree, but appears to be in a far larger extent combined—there stood the 
layman rejected as a barrister, relying only on his own resources, and in the 
most plain and homely English, with more than the self-possession and 
composure of a judge who had the whole court at his feet, uttered the most 
offensive opinions, garnished with the broadest and bitterest sarcasms at 
all the dogmas and all the functionaries whom almost all other men were 
agreed in deeming exempt from attack and even too venerable for obser- 
vation. ‘That his coolness and boldness occasionally encroached upon the 
adjoining province of audacity, which might even be termed impudence, 
cannot be denied. When he would turn the laugh against a persun who 
had offended him or had defeated him, there was nothing at which he 
would stick. Thus Mr. Beaufvy, having fallen short of his expectations 
in his evidence to character, or to political and personal intimacy, at the 
treason trials, he resented his coldness and refreshed his recollection 
by a story invented at the moment. ‘ Was it not when you came to 
complain to me of Mr. Pitt not returning your bow in Parliament 
Street ?? ” 


Our next extract presents a generous appreciation of Horne 
Tooke’s patriotism at a time when patriotism was at a discount and 
cost some notable sacrifices :— 


‘But it was not in action only that he distinguished himself, and 
gained great and deserved popularity. He suffered and suffered much for 
his principles. A bold and just denunciation of the attack made upon 
our American brethren, which now-a-days would rank among the very 
mildest and tamest effusions of the periodical press, condemned him toa 
prison for twelve months, destined to have been among the most active 
of his life. His exertions to obtain Parliamentary Reform and good 
government for the country, accompanied with no conspiracy, and marked 
by no kind of personal or party violence, subjected his house to be ran- 
sacked by police officers, his repositories to he broken open, his private 
correspondence to be exposed, his daughters to be alarmed and insulted, 
his person, now bent down with grievous infirmities, to be hurried away 
in the night, undergo an inquisitorial examination before a secret 
council, be flung into prison, and only released after months of confine- 
ment and putting his life in jeopardy by a trial for high treason. These 
are sufferings which fair weather politicians know nothing of, which the 
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members of the regular parties see at a distance, using them for topics of 
declamation against their adversaries, and as the materials for turning 
sentences in their holiday speeches ; but they are sufferings which make 
men dear to the people,—which are deeply engraved on the public mind, 
—which cause them to be held in everlasting remembrance and love and 
honour by all reflecting men,—because they set the seal upon all profes- 
sions of patriotism, and bolting the wheat from the chaff in the mass of 
candidates for public favour, show who be they that care for their prin- 
ciples, by showing who can suffer fur them, and tell a clear voice upon 
whom it is safe to rely as the votaries of public virtue.” 


Going to the sketch of Lord Eldon, we find the following remark- 
able proof of readiness and tact :— 


« A singular instance of his universality, and of the masterly readiness 
with which his extensive learning could be brought to bear upon any point, 
was once presented in the argument upon a writ of error in the House of 
I.ords. The case had run the gauntlet of the courts, and the must skil- 
ful pleaders as well as the most experienced judges had all dealt with it in 
succession ; when he, who had not for many years had the possibility of 
considering any such matters, and had never at any time been a special 
pleader, at once hit upon a point in pleading which appeared to have 
escaped the Holroyds, the Richardsons, the Bayleys, the Abbots, the 
Littledales; and on that point the cause was decided.” 


Before travelling from this sketch of one of the greatest lawyers 
that ever appeared in England, we quote a curious illustration of 
how the machinery of government and regal authority may be 
guided in this country :— 


“ There is not the least doubt whatever of the extraordinary fact, that, 
after the King had been in a state of complete derangement for some 
weeks, and after the Government had during those weeks been carried 
on by the Ministers without any Monarch, important measures were 
proposed to him, and his pleasure taken upon them after Mr. Pitt resumed 
his office, when the Sovereign was so little fit to perform the functions of 
his high station, that Dr. Willis was obliged to attend in the closet the 
whole time of his Majesty’s interview with his Chancellor. Hence we 
see, that the exigencies of this form of government not only imply the 
Monarch exercising his discretion upon subjects wholly above the reach 
of his understanding on many occasions; not only involve the necessity 
of the most difficult questions being considered and determined by one 
wholly incapable by nature, or unfitted by education, to comprehend any 
portion of them ; not only expose the destinies of a great people to the 
risk of being swayed by a person of the meanest capacity,or by an 
ignorant and inexperienced child; but occasionally lead to the still 
more revolting absurdity of a Sovereign directing the affairs of the 
realm, conferrming with the keeper of his conscience circa ardua regn, 
while a mad doctor stands by, and has his assistants and the apparatus of 
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his art ready in the adjoining chamber, to keep, by the operation of 
wholesome fear and needful restraint, the royal patient in order, and 
prevent the consultations of politic men from being checkered with par- 
oxysms of insanity.” 


Who does not feel that there is more meant in the above descrip- 
tion and reproof than what is openly expressed, or that certain 
actors of the present day are significantly pointed at? The living 
are often tilted at throvgh the sides of the deceased in these IIlus- 
trations, a fact, which alone convinces us, that, whatever may be 
Lord Brougham’s alleged or actual purpose in the publication of 
them, a personal and more prevailing feeling than is acknowledged, 


or than has been perceived by him, has dictated the smarter portions 
of the work. 


We now extract an estimate of Mr. Tierney’s political charac- 
ter :-— 


‘‘ The removal of Mr. Tierney from the Opposition to the Ministerial 
benches was not attended with any increase either of his weight in the 
country, or of his powers in debate. No man certainly had a right to 
charge him with any violation of party duty; for he had never been 
connected with the regular Whig Opposition, and had been treated upon 
all occasions with little respect by their leaders.- Yet in his opinions he 
agreed with them; they had always professed the same principles upon 
those great questions, whether of foreign or domestic policy which divided 
public men ; and he was now in office with statesmen, who only differed 
from those whom he had always opposed, in the inferiority of their capa- 
city—in having done their patrons’ bidding, and in refusing to go out and 
let him in again when that turn was served. * * But, as has often hap- 
pened to men who thus place themselves in what our French neigh- 
bours term ‘a false position,’ his weight in the House was not more re- 
markably lessened than his gift of debating was impaired. He never 
seemed to be thoroughly possessed of himself, or to feel at home, after 
taking his seat on the Treasury Bench, among the Jenkinsons, the 
Bragges, the Yorkes, the Percevals, and the other supporters of Mr. 
Addington’s somewhat feeble, though certainly very useful, administration. 
‘It was drolly said of the latter—in reference to the rather useless acqui- 
sition which he appeared to have made—that he resembled the worthy 
but not very acute Lord who bought Punch.” 


Some piquant anecdotes are related concerning Sir Philip 
Francis, from which we quote instructive specimens :— 


‘‘He was wont to say that he had nearly survived the good manly 
words of assent and denial, the yes and no of our ancestors, and could 
now hear nothing but ‘ unquestionably,’ ‘ certainly,’ ‘ undeniably,’ or 
‘by no means,’ and ‘I rather think not;’ forms of speech to which he 
gave the most odious and contemptuous names, as effeminate and emase 
eulated, and would turn into ridicule by caricaturing the pronunciation 
of the words. Thus he would drawl out ‘ unquestionably,’ in a faint, 
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childish tone, and then say, ‘ Gracious God ! does he mean yes? Then 
why not say so at once like a man?’ As for the slip-slop of some fluent 
talkers in society, who exclaim that they are ‘so delighted,’ or ‘so 
shocked,’ and speak of things being pleasing or hateful to‘ a degree,’ he 
would bear down upon them without mercy, and roar out, * To what de- 
gree? Your word means anything, and everything, and nothing.’ There 
needs no addition to this for the purpose of remarking how easily he was 
tired by prosers, (those whom it isthe mode tw call bores) come they 
even under coronets and crowns. Once when the Prince vi Wales was 
graciously pleased to pursue at great length a narrative of little im- 
portance, Sir P. Francis, wearied out, threw back his head on his chair 
with a * Well, Sir, well?” The sensitiveness of royalty at once was 
roused, and the historian proceeded to inflict punishment upon the un- 
courtly offender by repeating and lengthening his recital, after a con- 
necting sentence, ‘If Sir Philip will permit me to proceed.’—A less 
exalted performer in the same kind having on another occasion got him 
into a corner, and innocently mistaking his agitations and gestures for 
extreme interest in the narrative which he was administering to his 
patient, was somewhat confounded when the latter, seizing him by the 
collar, exclaimed with an oath that ‘ Human nature could endure that no 
more.’— In all this there was a consistency and an uniformity that was 
extremely racy and amusing. He is not now present to cry out, 
‘What does that mean, Sir? What would you be at? No gib- 
berrish !” 


His Lordships shows that he is nearly as intimately acquainted 
with the lives, characters, and deeds of prominent French actors 
during the Times of George the Third, as with those of the politi- 
cal and legal contemporary leaders in his own country. ‘lake the 
following notices of Madame de Staél, who, by the bye, was no 
stranger, we believe, personally speaking to the author, as a speci- 
men of nice discrimination— : 


“ The assertion so frequently made, that Madame de Staél had no wit, 
is true and itis false. If made absolutely, and so as to comprehend all 
wit, the choice of witty and pointed expressions, the striking combination 
of ideas, the unexpected illustration of one thing by reference to another 
—nothing can be more unfounded. Hardly a page of her writings but 
refutes it at once. But it is quite as certain that it was rather in witty 
expressions than in witty ideas that she abounded ; and it is undeniable 
that she had little or no sense of the ludicrous, whether in persons or in 
things—and was thus without any humour, as well as averse to, or inca- 
pable of bringing any powers of ridicule to bear upon an adverse argu- 
ment. Whoever would deny her powers of ready illustration, or of 
happy repartee, happy both in force and in delicacy, must have known 
her only through very bad reporters, persons unfair towards her, or 
incapable of appreciating her.—Napoleon having, during the hundred 
days, sent some one to express the want he felt of her to aid in establish- 
ing the constitution, received fur answer— II s’est bien passé de constitu- 
tion et de moi pendant douze ans; et a présent mé.ue il ne nous aime 
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guére plus l'une que l’autre.’—A man of learning and talents, but of sen- 
sitive vanity, having made before her a somewhat intemperate sally— 
‘ Avouez donc, monseigneur (said she to a prelate who sat beside her), 


qu'il n’y a pas de chose si sotte que la vanité ne fasse faire aux gens 
d’esprit,’ ”’ 


Our next and last extract presents a clever summary of Lafay- 
ette’s history, talents, and virtues. 


“That the capacity of Lafayette was far less eminent than his virtues, 
we have already had frequent opportunity to remark. To eloquence he 
made no pretensions, but his written compositions are of great merit; 
clear, plain, sensible, often forcible in the expression of just sentiment 
and natural feeling, always marked with the sincerity so characteristic of 
the man. His conversation was unavoidably interesting, after all he had 
seen and had suffered; but his anecdotes of the American War and 
French Revolution were given with a peculiar liveliness and grace, set 
off with a modesty and a candour alike attractive to the listener. He 
was extremely well informed upon most general subjects; had read 
history with care and discrimination; had treasured up the lessons of 
his own experience; was over-scrupulous in his applications of these to 
practice, somewhat apt to see all things through the medium of 
American views, generally forgetting the progress that men had made 
since 1777, and almost always ready to abandon what he was engaged 
in, if it could not be carried on precisely according to his own con- 
scientious views of what was prudent and right. But in private life he 
was faultless: kind, warm-hearted, mild, tolerant of all differences civil 
and religious, venerated in his family, beloved by his friends, and 
respected even in his manifest errors by all with whom he ever held 
any intercourse. The appearance of such a personage at any time is of 
rare occurrence ; but by one whose life was spent in courts, in camps, 
in the turmoil of faction, in the disturbances of civil war, in the ex- 
tremities of revolutionary violence, it may well be deemed a wonder 
that such a character should be displayed even for a season, and little 
short of a miracle that such virtue should walk through such scenes un- 
touched.” 


We observe in the preface to the present volume, that Lord 
Brougham complains of a very general opinion and utterance re- 
garding the former I]lustrations and work under the same title, 
which were circulated by the press, viz., that it was a ‘“ repub- 
lication” of what had originally appeared in the Edinburgh Review. 
He says than such a statement ‘‘ nothing can be more untrue.” 


His Lordship should use more measured terms in regard to a point: 


which can be so easily tested and ascertained ; otherwise his strong 
representations and asseverations on other less patent subjects will 
come to be suspected. There is in fact, in plan, substance, and 
details a great similarity, yea a sameness of reading in many parts 
of the two publications mentioned,—while in portions before us we 
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have, as already stated, aremarkable uniformity in the manner of 
following up a Seath-anadiien and most excursive system, that should 
he write twenty times as much of the same sort and style would 
never add to his literary, oratorical, or political reputation. But 
that there may be no misconception in regard to the novelties in 
the volume before us, as compared with his papers in the Northern 

eriodical above named, we copy his own account. He says,— 
«Much of George IV., the Emperor Napoleon, Lord Eldon, Sir 
W. (William Lord Stowell) Scott is new ; Mirabeau’s public cha- 
racter, with the whole of Sir P. Francis, Mr. Horne Tooke, Lord 
King, Mr. Ricardo, Charles Carrol, Neckar, Carnét, and Madame 


de Staél, are new.” 





Art. VIII.—Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S, Adventure 
and Beagle, between the Years 1826 and 1836. 3 vols. London: 


Colburn, 1838. 
Tue narrative of these Voyages details the observations and the 
incidents in the course of a close and scientific examination of the 
Southern shores of South America, and during the Beagle’s 
circumnavigation of the globe. In the first volume, we have 
Captain King’s journal of the first expedition, which took place 
between the years 1826 and 1830;—in the second, Captain Fitz- 
roy’s narrative, belonging to the Survey conducted between 1831 
and 1836; and in the third, Mr. Darwin, the Naturalist’s 
remarks and discoveries, who accompanied the second expedition 
of the Beagle, are compressed. ‘These voyages were undertaken, 
and for a long time energetically pursued, with the view of extending 
and perfecting our knowledge, nautical, geographical, and scien- 
tific, of some of the most dangerous, interesting, but previously in- 
adequately examined regions, shores, and seas of the globe; and 
the results, as now published, form an ample return for the money 
and time thus expended. For variety and value of information, 
few books of the kind surpass this collection ; care, study, and 
numerous as well as excellent artistic illustrations having been 
abundantly employed, to render the work worthy of its design, the 
enterprises and labours which it describes. To the reviewer, how- 
ever, the narratives before us of these voyages present a tanta- 
lizing subject, not merely because the contents consist to a great 
extent of nautical details, scientific discussions, and journalized 
notices, which hardly admit of condensation or easy illustration ; 
but because there are several journals, each minute on very many 
points that require to be thus handled, but each also frequently 
traversing the same ground, and referring to the same facts that 
have been observed and taken up by the others. We shall there- 
fore confine ourselves to such notices of the natives described, to 
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such incidents, and to such scientific rema:ks as possess a_popu- 
lar interest ; leaving to those who desire to study the prolix and 
dryer calculations and proceedings, the task of analysis and crit- 
ically testing the conclusions. We at once conduct the reader to 
the Straits of Magellan, a region of sterility and storm, though we 
learn that the former of these characteristics is by no means so 
complete, nor particular spots of the shores and adjoining land so 
uninteresting in regard to natural beauty and luxuriant pro- 
ductions, as has generally been represented by navigators and sea- 
men. In certain places there are evergreen groves, and, in sheltered 
spots, the veronica grows to the height of twenty feet, with a*stem 
six inches in diameter. When the weather moderated and became 
comparatively fine, humming birds and large buzzing bees were 
observed to ply their organs as if they had been much nearer tro- 
pical regions, instead of mountains covered with eternal snow, and 
of terrible glaciers down to the sea side. But the Patagonian 
natives who, soon after the voyagers entered the Strait, were seen on 
the northern shore, and with whom intercourse was maintained, 
deserve a more particular notice. 

The Patagonians are wanderers, traversing vast regions of 
bleak and barren plains. They wrap themselves in ample mantles, 
so large indeed as to cover the whole body, made chiefly of the 
skins of guanacoes, and sewed together with the sinews of the 
same animal. All were robust, the head, length of the trunk of 
the body, and the breadth of shoulders, being of a gigantic size. 
We further learn concerning the race the following particulars :— 


“ The Patagonian women are treated far more kindly by their husbands 
than the Fuegian; who are little better than slaves, subject to be beaten, 
and obliged to perform all the laborious offices of the family. The Pata- 
gonian feinales sit at home, grinding paint, drying and stretching skins, 
making and painting mantles. In travelling, however, they have the 
baggage and provisions in their charge, and, of course, their children. 
These women probably have employments of a more laborious nature 
' than what we saw; but they cannot be compared with those of the 
Fuegians, who, excepting in the fight and chase, do everything. ‘They 
paddle the canoes, dive for shells and sea-eggs, build their wigwams, and 
keep up the fire; and if they neglect any of these duties, or incur the dis- 
pleasure of their husbands in any way, they are struck or kicked most 
severely. Byron, in his narrative of the loss of the Wager, describes the 
bruta] conduct of one of these Indians, who actually killed his child for a 
most trifling offence. The Patagonians are devotedly attached to their 
offspring. In infancy they are carried behind the saddle of the mother, 
within a sort of cradle, in which they are securely fixed. The cradle is 
made of wicker-work, about four feet long and one foot wide, roofed over 
with twigs, like the frame of a tilted waggon. ‘lhe child is swaddled up 
in skins, with the fur inwards or outwards, according to the weather. 
At night, or when it rains, the cradle is covered with a skin that effec- 
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tually keeps out the cold or rain, Seeing one of these cradles near a 
woman, I began to make a sketch of it, upon which the mother called the 
father, who watched me most attentively, and held the cradle in the posi- 
tiun which I considered most advantageous for my sketch. The comple- 
tion of the drawing gave them both great pleasure, and during the after- 
noon the father reminded me repeatedly of having painted his child 
(‘ pintado su hijo’). One circumstance deserves to be noticed, as a proof 
of their good feeling towards us. It will be recollected that three Indians, 
of the party with whom we first communicated, accompanied us as far as 
Cape Negro, where they landed. Upon our arrival on this occasion, I 
was met, on landing, by one of them, who asked for my son, to whonf 
they had taken a great fancy. Upon my saying he was on board, the 
native presented me with a bunch of nine ostrich feathers, and then gave 
a similar present to every one in the boat. He still carried a large quan- 
tity under his arm, tied up in bunches, containing nine feathers in each ; 
and soon afterwards, when a boat from the Beagle landed with Captain 
Stokes and others, he went to meet them; but finding strangers, he with- 
drew without making them any present. In the evening my son landed, 
when the same Indian came down to meet him, appeared delighted to see 
him, and presented him with a bunch of feathers, of the same size as those 
which he had distributed inthe morning. At this, our second visit, there 
were about fifty Patagonian men assembled, not one of whom looked more 
than fifty-five years of age. They were generally between five feet ten 
and six feet in height: one man only exceeded six feet—whose dimen- 
sions, measured by Captain Stokes, were as follows :— 
Ft. in. 
tn. a 
Round the chest . . . .. . Fe 
Ditto . loms ......3 4 
I had before remarked the disproportionate largeness of head and length 
of body of these people, as compared with the diminutive size of their 
extremities; and, on this visit, my opinion was further comfirmed, for 
such appeared to be the general character of the whole tribe ; and to this, 
perhaps, may be attributed the mistakes of some former navigators.” 


_ A sort of Christianity was found among a tribe of this race ; but 
it seems to have been traced to an authoritative female of the name 
of Maria, who spoke a corrupted Spanish, and who came from 
another region of South America, having been borne, as she said, 
in Paraguay. There is one inducement to visit them—this is, the 
cheapness and abundance of guanaco meat,—four thousand pounds 
having been obtained for ten pounds of tobacco, forty biscuits, and 
six pocket knives. At first, a biscuit was considered equivalent to 
forty or sixty pounds of meat; but as the demand increased, the 
price rose four or five hundred per cent. 

Accompanying the Beagle towards the Southern extremity of 
the globe, we arrive on the coast of Tierra del Fuego; and find 
some incidents described which led to several unforeseen but deeply 
interesting consequences. The ship being at anchorage, the Master 
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was sent to make a survey of a neighbouring shore. The absence 
of the party became so protracted as to occasion alarm. At length 
three of the men reached the ship in a kind of canoe, made with 
clay, sent by the Master to say that the boat had been stolen by 
the natives, as well as most of the provisions. Means were imme- 
diately adopted to succour and save the Master, as also to recover the 
boat. But the Fuegians were too cunning and expert for the pursuers, 
so that instead of therecovery of the stolen property, our people seized 
several families, thinking that by this measure prompt restitution 
would be made. The whole, ieee, effected their escape by 
swimming ashore during night, excepting three ; viz., Fuegia Basket, 
a little girl; a youth, to whom was given the name of Boat-me. 
mory ; and another young man, who after a spot in the vicinity, got 
the appellation of York Minster. A lad was afterwards obtained, 
whose price was a button, and who got the snip-like appellations 
of Jemmy Button. The four were brought to England, but Boat- 
memory died ; the other three being sent to Walthamstow with the 
view of being educated and civilized. We quote some notices 
of their progress and future lot and prospects :— 


“ Passing Charing Cross, there was a start and exclamation of astonish- 
ment from York. ‘Look!’ he said, fixing his eyes on the lion upon 
Northumberland House, which he certainly thought alive, and walking 
there. I never saw him shew such sudden emotion at any other time. 
They were much pleased withthe rooms prepared for them at Waltham- 
stow ; and the schoolmaster and his wife were equally pleased to find the 
future inmates of their house very well disposed, quiet, and cleanly peo- 
ple, instead of fierce and dirty savages. At Walthamstow they remained 
from December 1830 till October 183).” 


The boy and girl made considerable progress, but the man York 
Minster was hard to teach, except mechanically :— 


“‘ He took interest in smith’s or carpenter’s work, and paid attention to 
what he saw and heard about animals; but he reluctantly assisted in 
garden work, and had a great dislike to learning to read. By degrees, a 
good many words of their own languages were collected (the boy’s dif- 
fered from that of the man and the girl), and some interesting informa- 
tion was acquired respecting their own native habits and ideas. ‘T'hey 
gave no particular trouble; were very healthy; and the two younger 
ones became great favourites wherever they were known.” 


Captain Fitzroy was once more appointed to prosecute still further 
the survey of the coasts of South America, and he took back with 
him the three Fuegians, who longed to behold again their native 
land and to meet and mingle with their own race. A Mr. Matthews 
also accompanied them, it being thought that a fair opportunity 
had occurred to introduce civilization and Christianity in the Far 
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South. Mr. Darwin, the naturalist, also volunteered to join the 
expedition. . , 

They sailed in December, 1831; but before replacing the 
Fuegians once more upon their native soil, let us quote a notice of 
a phenomenon, as witnessed in the vicinity of the Pampas, which 
must have almost repaid the naturalist for all that might have been 
dreary or forbidding in the preceding part of the voyage :— 


“The horizon” we are told “ was strangely distorted by refraction, 
and I anticipated some violent change. Suddenly, myriads of white 
butterflies surrounded the ship, in such multitudes, that the men ex- 
claimed, ‘ it is snowing butterflies.’ They were driven before a gust from 
the north west, which soon increased to a double-reefed topsail breeze, 
and were as numerous as flakes of snow in the thickest shower. The 
space they occupied could not have been less than two hundred yards 
in height, a mile in width, and several miles in length.” 


On approaching the Fuegian coast, its three children became 
much elated at the certainty of being so near home ; and the boy 
was never tired telling how excellent his country was,—how glad his 
friends would be to see him,—and how well they would treat his 
European benefactors. But the bright vision which hope and fond 
remembrances conjured up, did not promise to be immediately 
realized. While coasting along,— 


“ Several natives were seen in this day’s pull; but as Jemmy told us 
they were not his friends, and often made war upon his people, we held 
very little intercourse with them. York laughed heartily at the first we 
saw, calling them large monkeys; and Jemmy assured us they were not 


. atall like his people, who were very good and very clean. Fuegia was 


shocked and ashamed; she hid herself, and would not look at them a 
second time. It was interesting to observe the change which three years 
only had made in their ideas, and to notice how completely they had for- 
gotten the appearance and habits of their former associates; for it turned 
out that Jemmy’s own tribe was as inferior in every way as the worst of 
those whom he and York called ‘ monkeys—dirty—fools—not men.” 


England had affected Jemmy Button’s taste: but how much 
had he become deteriorated, or how uninteresting, in spite of all 
his improvements, in the eyes of his kindred! Having arrived near 
Woollya, his birth-place, we read that,— 


“ Canoes continued to arrive; their owners hauled them ashore on the 
beach; sent the women and children to old wigwams, or toa little dis- 
tance, and hastened themselves to see the strangers. While I was en- 
gaged in watching the proceedings at our encampment, and poor Jemmy 
Was getting out of temper at the quizzing he had to endure, on account 
of his countrymen whom he had extolled so highly until in sight, a deep 
voice was heard shouting from acanoe more than a mile distant: up 
started Jemmy from a bag full of nails and tools which he was distribut- 
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ing, leaving them to be scrambled for by those nearest, and upon a te. 
petition of the shout, exclaimed,‘ My brother!’ He then told me, that, 
it was his eldest brother’s voice, and perched himself on a large stone to 
watch the canoe, which approached slowly, being small and loaded with 
several people. When it arrived, instead of an eager meeting, there 
was a cautious circumspection which astonished us. Jemmy walked 
slowly to meet the party, which consisted of his mother, two sisters, and 
four brothers. The old woman hardly looked at him, before she has. 
tened away to secure her canoe and hide her property, all she possessed, 
a basket containing tinder, firestone, paint, &c., and a bundle of fsb, 
The girls ran off with her without even looking at Jemmy, and the bro. 
thers, (a man and three boys) stood still, stared, walked up to Jemmy, 
and all round him, without uttering a word. Brutes, when they meet, 
show far more animation and anxiety than was displayed at this meeting, 
Jemmy was evidently much mortified, and to add to his confusion and 
disappointment, as well as my own, he was unable to talk to his brothers, 
except by broken sentences in which English predominated.” 


Woollya was deemed to present a number of advantages and 
inducements for planting the mission. Accordingly wigwams were 
immediately constructed to accommodate the settlers, Fuegia being 
now Mrs. York Minster. One wigwam was for Matthews, another 
for Jemmy, and a third for the lately united couple. 


“* York told me,’ says the writer, ‘that Jemmy’s brother was very 
much friend,’ that the country was ‘ very good land,’ and that he wished 
to stay with Jemmy and Matthews. A small plot of ground was selected 
near the wigwams, and, during our stay, dug, planted and sowed with 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, beans, peas, lettuce, onions, leeks, and cabbages. 
Jemmy svon clothed his mother and brothers, by the assistance of his 
friends. For a garment which I sent the old woman, she returned me 
a large quantity of fish, all she had to offer; and when she was dressed, 
Jemmy brought her to see me. His brothers speedily became rich in old 
clothes, nails, and tools, and the eldest were soon known among the sea- 
men as Tommy Button and Harry Button, but the younger ones usually 
stayed at their wigwams, which were about a quarter of a mile distant. So 
quietly did affairs proceed, that the following day (25th) a few of our 
people went on the hills in search of guanacos: many were seen, but they 
were too wild to approach. An old man arrived who was said to be 
Jemmy’s uncle, his father’s brother; and many strangers came, who seemed 
to belung to the Yappo Tekeenica tribe. Jemmy did not like their visit; 
he said they were bad people, ‘ no friends.’ ” 


For several days at first a few thefts were committed upon the 
settling party. One man was seen to pick Jemmy’s pocket of 4 
knife, while another was talking to him ; and even York lost somes 
thing. But from Fuegia not a single article was taken. Indeed 
the kindness shown to her was remarkable. Among the women 
she was quite a pet. It was not long, however, that Matthews was 
allowed repose. The Beagle’s books and men who had attended 
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and countenanced the establishment of the mission, for a few days 
withdrew to survey some neighbouring parts. On returning to 
inquire and ascertain how matters had proceeded during the brief 
absence, they found everything in adisheartening condition. Thefts 
were continually practised to the detriment of the missionary. 
Violent threats had sometimes been made when he did not comply 
with the unreasonable requests of his visitors. He was at other 
times insulted and mocked ; pulling the hair of his face, pushing 
him about, and making mouths at him, were specimens of the treat- 
ment he endured. ‘The women, however, were his partisans, and 
they always received him kindly at their wigwams. Still Matthews 
was quite disheartened, and it was soon decided that he should not 
remain. York and Fuegia fared very well, but Jemmy was sadly 
plundered, even by his own family. After a long cruise our voyagers 
once more visited Woollya to learn how the fortunes of the three 
travellea natives sped. The following particulars are touching :— 


“ The wigwams in which I had left York, Jemmy, and Fuegia, were 
found empty, though uninjured: the garden had been trampled over, 
but some turnips and potatoes of moderate size were pulled up by us, 
and eaten at my table, a proof that they may be grown in that region. 
Not a living soul was visible any where; the wigwams seemed to have 
been deserted many months; and an anxious hour or two passed, after 
the ship was moored, before three canoes were seen in the offing, paddling 
hastily towards us, from the place now called Button Island. Looking 
through a glass, I saw that two of the natives in them were washing their 
faces, while the rest were paddling with might and main : | was then sure 
that some of our acquaintances were there, and in a few minutes recog- 


* nised Tommy Button, Jemmy’s brother. In the other canoe was a face 


which I knew, yet could not name. ‘It must be some one I have seen 
before,’ said I— when his sharp eve detected me, and a sudden move- 
ment of the hand to his head (as a sailor touches his hat) at once told me 
it was, indeed, Jemmy Button—but how altered! I could hardly restrain 
my feelings; and I was not, by any means, the only one so touched by his 
squalid, miserable appearance. He was naked, like his companions, ex- 
cept a bit of a skin abuut his loins; his hair was long and matted, just 
like theirs; he was wretchedly thin, and his eyes were affected by smoke. 
We hurried him below, clothed him immediate!y, and in half an hour he 
Was sitting with me at dinner in my cabin, using his knife and fork pro- 
perly, and in every way behaving as correctly as if he had never left us. 
He spoke as much English as ever; and, to our astonishment, his com- 
panions, his wife, his brothers and their wives, mixed broken English 
words in their talking with them. Jemmy recollected every one well, 
and was very glad tu see them all, especially Mr. Bynoe and James Ben- 
nett. 1 thought he was ill, but he surprised me by saying that he was 
‘hearty, sir, never better,’ that he had not been ill, even for a day, was 
happy and contented, and had no wish whatever to change his way of 
life. He said that he got * plenty fruits,’ ‘ plenty birdies,’ ‘ ten guanaco in 
snow time,’ and ‘too much fish.’ Besides, though he said nothing about 
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her, I soon heard that there was a good-looking young woman in his 
canoe, who was said to be his wife. Directly this became known, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and a gold-laced cap appeared, with which she wag 
speedily decorated; but fears had been excited for her husband’s safe 
return to her, and no finery could stop her crying until Jemmy again 
shewed himself on deck. While he was below, his brother Tommy called 
out in a loud tone, ‘Jemmy Button, canoe, come!’ After some time, the 
three canoes went ashore, laden with presents ; and their owners promised 
to come —_ early next morning. Jemmy gave a fine otter skin to me, 
which he had dressed and kept purposely; another he gave to Bennett. 
Next morning, Jemmy shared my breakfast, and then we had a iong 
conversation by ourselves; the result of which was, that I felt quite de- 


cided not to make a second attempt to place Matthews among the natives 
of Tierra del Fuego.” 


York was a cunning fellow, and had preyed much upon poor 
Jemmy. He also, said the latter, had ‘“‘ very much jaw,”—he 
‘“‘ pick up big stones,”—*“ all men afraid.” Fuegia had, like her 
husband, helped to “‘ catch” (steal) the lad’s clothes. She was con- 
tented with her lot. Still, Captain F. hopes that some benefit may 
occur to the natives of Tierra del Fuego, through an intercourse 
with these three comparatively civilized persons ; and that should 
a shipwrecked seamen fall into the hands of Jemmy _ Button’s 
children, they may receive help and kind treatment ; “ prompted,” 
he says, ‘as they can hardly fail to be, by the traditions they will 
have heard of men of other lands ; and by an idea, however faint, 
of their duty to God as well as their neighbour.”’ But we fear, 
unless a larger flood of light and good feeling set in, it will be at the 
expense of robberies of all save the life of the castaway. Such 
need not expect much ceremony in regard to the ownership of cloth- 
ing or anything else. 

We shall not follow the Beagle further in its protracted voyage, 
but rather alight with Mr. Darwin at two or three spots in order to 
have some specimens of his descriptions and remarks. Speaking 
of the kelp, the fucus giganteus of Solander, which abounds in the 
Magellanic seas, and which Captain Cook has said sometimes 


grows upon rocks so deep that its length is 60 fathoms, the present 
authority says :— 


“The number of living creatures of all orders, whose existence inti- 
mately depends on the kelp, is wonderful. A great volume might be 
written, describing the inhabitants of one of these beds of sea-weed. Al- 
most every leaf, except those that float on the surface, is so thickly 
encrusted with corallines, as to be of a white colour. We find exquisitely 
delicate structures, some inhabited by simple hydra-like polypi, others by 
more organized kinds, and beautiful compound Ascidiz. On the flat 
surfaces of the leaves, various patellifurm shells, Trochi, uncovered 
moluscs, and some bivalves are attached. Innumerable crustacea fre- 
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vent every part of the plant. On shaking the great entangled roots, a 
pile of small fish, shells, cuttle fish, crabs of all orders, sea eggs, star fish, 
beautiful Holothuriz, (some taking the external form of the nudibranch 
moluscs), Planariz, and crawling nereidous animals of a multitude of 
forms, all fell out together. Often as I recurred to a branch of the kelp, 
] never failed to discover animals of new and curious structures, 

«| can only compare these great aquatic forests of the southern hemi- 
sphere with the terrestrial ones in the intertropical regions. Yet, if the 
latter should be destroyed in any ee I do not believe nearly so many 
species of animals would perish, as under similar cireumstances would 
happen with the kelp. Amidst the leaves of this plant numerous species 
of fish live, which nowhere else would find fuood or shelter; with their 
destruction, the many cormorants, divers, and other fishing birds, the 
otters, seals, and porpoises, would soon perish also; and lastly, the Fuegian 
savage, the miserable lord of this miserable land, would redouble his can- 
nibal feast, decrease in numbers, and perhaps cease to exist.” 


Mr. Darwin gives a variety of ingenious reasons for his believing 
that the plains and indeed the whole South American continent 
has arisen from a submarine station. He found in the region of 
the Cordillera of the Andes, where many volcanoes are still working 
and tremendous, petrified trees at an elevation of perhaps 7,000, feet 
and the following are some of his bold inferences ; yet, probably, not 
more bold than accurately and ably drawn. He says,— 


“Tt required little geological practice to interpret the marvellous story, 
which this scene at once unfolded : though I confess I was at first so much 
astonished that I could scarcely believe the plainest evidence of it. I saw 
the spot where a cluster of fine trees had once waved their branches on 
the shores of the Atlantic, when that ocean (now driven back 700 miles) 
approached the base of the Andes. I saw that they had sprung from a 
volcanic soil, which had been raised above the level of the sea, and that 
this dry land, with its upright trees, had been subsequently let down to 
the depths of the ocean. ‘There it was covered by sedimentary matter, 
and this again by enormous streams of submarine lava—one such mass 
alone attaining the thickness of a thousand feet; and these deluges of 
melted stone and aqueous deposits had been five times spread out alter- 
nately. The ocean which received such mass must have been deep; but 
again the subterranean forces exerted their power, and I now beheld the 
bed of that sea forming a chain of mountains more than 7,000 feet in 
altitude. Nor had those antagonist forces been dormant, which are al- 
ways at work to wear down the surface of the land to one level; the great 
piles of strata had been intersected by many wide valleys; and the trees, 
now changed into silex, were exposed projecting from the volcanic soil, 
now changed into rock, whence, formerly, in a green and budding state, 
they had raised their lofty heads. Now, all is utterly irreclaimable and 
desert ; even the lichen cannot adhere to the stony casts of former trees. 
Vast, and scarcely comprehensible as such changes must ever appear, yet 
they have all occurred within a period recent, when compared with the 
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history of the Cordillera; and that Cordillera itself is modern as com. 
pared with some other of the fossiliferous strata of South America,” 


Our next and concluding extract refers to the Keeling Islands, 
which are of coral growth, and which are still low, forming lagoons, 
—the ocean having by its constant and stupendous?force thrown up 
fragments, so that a reef is constructed that prevents its rage from 
destroying the nascent interiur, and to which a great variety of 


vegetable substances have been drifted from other shores. He 
says,— 


“1 can hardly explain the cause, but there is to my mind a consider- 
able degree of grandeur in the view of the outer shores of these lagoon 
islands. There is a simplicity in the barrier-like beach, the margin of 
green bushes and tall coco-nuts, the solid flat of coral rock, strewed here 
and there with great fragments, and the line of furious breakers, all 
rounding away towards either hand. The ocean, throwing its waters 
over the broad reef, appears an invincible, all-powerful enemy, yet we 
see it resisted and even conquered by means which at first seem most weak 
and inefficient. It is not that the ocean spares the rock of coral; the great 
fragments scattered over the reef, and accumulated on the beach, whence 
the tall coco-nut springs, plainly bespeak the unrelenting power of its 
waves. Nor are there any periods of repose granted. The long swell, 
caused by the gentle but steady action of the trade-wind, always blowing 
in one direction over a wide area, causes breakers, which even exceed in 
violence those of our temperate regions, and which never cease to rage. 
It is impossible to behold these waves without feeling a conviction that 
an island, though built of the hardest rock, let it be prophyry, granite, or 
quartz, would ultimately yield, and be demolished by such irresistible 
furces, Yet those low, insignificant, coral islets stand, and are victorious; 
for here another power, as antagonist to the former, takes part in the con- 
test. The organic forces separate the atoms of carbonate of lime one by 
one from the foaming breakers, and unite them into a symmetrical strue- 
ture. Let the hurricane tear up its thousand huge fragments; yet what 
will this tell against the accumulated labours of myriads of architects at 
work night and day, month after month? Thus do we see the soft and 
gelatinous body of a polypus, through the agency of the vital laws, con- 
quering the great mechanical power of the waves of an ocean, which 


neither the art of man, nor the inanimate works of nature, could suc- 
cessfully resist.”’ 


There is splendour in such speculations as these, provided ex- 
periment and observation warrant the conclusion. In regard to,the 
formation of Coral Islands, many valuable discoveries have been 
made; and Mr. Darwin himself is about to publish the ascertained 
facts on this subject, and the manner in which science has been 
and can be brought to make use of these facts. With respect to 
some other theories advanced in his present work, the cautious 4s 
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well as the timid and incompetent inquirer will pause until much 
fuller details are given of what he has seen, and of the course of 
reasoning pursued in his interpretation of them than have been 
afforded in the volume before us. Still we look forward with con- 
siderable confidence to the treatises which he promises for the 
developement of his views, seeing that a mind of no ordinary grasp, 
clearness uf conception, and dignity of purpose, is so richly stored 
with whatever has been conjectured, or has been established by the 
most eminent of the naturalists who have preceded him, as to augur 
very favourably for the interests of the particular branches of study 
to which he has devoted himself. 





Art. IX.—An Essay on the Utility and Advantages of Classical Studies. 
pp. 48. London: 1839. 

As literature deals more particularly with the taste and sensibilities 
of man, the effects of literary pursuits, being more strictly confined 
to the mind, are less obvious, and their claims less likely to be 
appreciated. But in proportion as the intellectual nature and moral 
sensibilities of man are more important than mere scientific attain- 
ments, in the same proportion those studies, connected with this 
nature and these sensibilities, ought to be held in higher estimation. 

When the education of a youth is, according to the common 
estimate, complete, how little, how very little does he know, in 
comparison with what may yet be learned! The whole amount 
of his knowledge is as nothing, in comparison with the extent 
to which he still continues ignorant. ‘The chief value of his edu- 
cation, therefore, must consist in the cultivation it bestows upon his 
mind. The worth of youthful studies must be rated, less by the 
Importance of the subjects on which they are employed, than by 
their adaptation to their great end; which is, to strengthen the 
intellectual powers ; and train up the mind to activity and vigour, 
by sound discipline, and well-ordered exercise. Hence the propriety 
of conducting through the same preparatory course of study those 
intended for different pursuits in life. And hence, too, may be 
derived a sufficient answer to an objection often urged; that the 
studies in question have no relation to the intended callings of many 
who pursue them. For, however paradoxical the assertion may 
appear, yet experience will approve it to be true, that a youth, who 
as pursued with diligence the study of the ancient languages, 
though he shall, upon going forth into the world, and engaging 
in the active duties of life, throw aside his books, never to open 
them again, is so far from having wasted the hours spent upon 
them, that he could not have employed the same portion of time 
with equal advantage in any other way. But if the mere study of a 


language be in this point of view important, the actual possession of 
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it will appear no less so, when we consider how much an acquaint. 
ance with one, facilitates the acquisition of a second, and a third ; 
what essential aid a knowledge of the ancient affords to the student 
of modern tongues, as respects the utility of which there is no dis- 
pute; and that it is difficult, if indeed it be possible to know well 
even our own language, otherwise than through the medium of the 
Latin and Greek. But, not to dwell on these, and other like argu. 
ments, is it not enough, that Greek lays open to us, and renders 
accessible, the richest treasures of human wisdom; the fairest 
creations of the mind of man? Can we need a more persuasive 
motive to the study of a language than that it contains the most 
perfect models of poetry, of history, of eloquence? That it is the 
language in which Homer sang ; in which Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon record events they were actors in, or describe scenes 
they saw? In which Demosthenes roused or allayed at will the 
passions of his hearers? Can we be indifferent, lastly, to that lan- 
guage, in which are contained the sacred scriptures of the New 
Testament, and the most ancient and venerable version of the 
Old? 

In a society circumstanced as ours is, the complaints made 
of the devotion to classical learning of so great a portion of the time 
of youth, ought not, perhaps, to excite surprise. These complaints, 
though founded in error, appeal to the prejudices of an age possessed 
with such a love of innovation, that it looks with an evil eye at 
systems of instruction established on the sure basis of long expe- 
rience, merely because they are ancient ; of an age so devoted to 
the pursuit of gain, that it regards with little favour what has not a 
tendency to promote some pecuniary end ; as there were nothing 
suited to advance the condition of society, or to grace and embellish 
life, except improvements in railways ; the devising new applications 
of steam ; the opening new channels of trade; or the discovery 
of some new process in the arts. These complaints, we say, have 
their foundation in error, for they suppose, that one employed in the 
study of classical literature is employed upon empty sounds; is 
acquiring nothing that can aid him in the serious pursuits of life. 
But this is far from being true. And if it were so, we might still 
with truth maintain, that the object of youthful studies is not 80 
much to furnish as to form the mind. Classical studies, however, 
while they, in the most effectual manner, attain this chief end of 
youthful discipline, do much besides. They not only form the fa- 
culties, but supply the memory with a rich stock of information. 
The student spends much time in learning words, no doubt; but he 
cannot learn the signs, without at the same time gaining some ac- 
quaintance with the things signified. Does he not learn the history, 
geography, and chronology of the ancient world ; the civil, military, 
and religious institutions ; the private life, manners, and customs of 
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the most interesting nations of the earth ; as also, the wisest systems 
of philosophy and morals, that unassisted human reason has been 
able to invent? Does he not become acquainted with the most 
sublime and beautiful monuments of human wit and genius? And 
is it possible that all this should be unattended with most sensible 
advantage ? What does experience teach us on this head? Let us 
use that of England ; Shakspeare alone excepted, (who, it has been 
well remarked, is an exception to all rules,) what great poet, his- 
torian, orator, statesman, lawyer. or divine, has she produced, who 
was not a classical scholar? MHear the testimony which Chatham, 
one of the greatest of her statesmen and orators; one of those few 
who may be compared with the best of Greece or Rome ; bears to 
the value of the studies we are called upon to defend. Writing to 
his young nephew, he expresses his joy to hear that he has begun 
Homer's Iliad, and has made great progress in Virgil, and his hope 
that he tastes and loves particularly authors, who are not only the 
two greatest poets, but who contain the finest lessons for his age to 
imbibe ; lessons of honour, courage, disinterestedness, love of truth, 
command of temper, gentleness of behaviour, humanity, and in one 
word, virtue in its true signification. He exhorts his nephew to 
drink deep of those divine springs; and assures him that the pleasure 
of the draught equals the prodigious advantage of it to the heart and 
morals. Milton teaches, both by precept and example, the great 
value of these studies, and prays God to recompense a father, 
whose “ exceeding great care had caused him to be diligently 
instructed in the tongues.” Locke states with his own entire appro- 
bation the opinion of La Bruyere, that languages are the proper 
study of our early years ; that they are useful to men of all condi- 
tions, and open an entrance, to the most profound, as well as to the 
more entertaining parts of learning. 

But, perhaps, after all, the main argument for classical studies, is 
neither the necessity of knowing Greek and Latin, to a thorough 
knowledge of English, nor the adaptation of the study of language 
to the powers of childhood and youth. The strongest argument lies 
in two considerations ; the excellence of the classical authors, taken 
independently of everything else, and the fact of their antiquity. 
As works of taste and genius they stand, if not at the head, at least 
in the foremost ranks of literature. The authors which we have, 
are the choice authors, the picked men of all antiquity ; and within 
their narrow circle we have the best representatives of every species 
of literary work. When letters awoke from the sleep of the dark 
ages, the classics became the teachers of taste and elegance to the 
reviving intellect of Europe. They were made the basis of a learned 
education, and intermingled with the delightful associations of the 
dewy morning of life. Much of the charm and splendour of Modern 
Literature is imparted to it by the veins of golden thought which 
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run through every part of its structure, from the inexhaustible mines 
of Antiquity. The voice of British Eloquence was trained in the 
schools of Athens and Rome ; and the stately song of Greece sus- 
tained the majestic march of Milton. 

But there is much, as we have said, in the fact of their antiquity 
to claim our respect. One of the most foolish whims of this age is 
to deride a love of the old. Those who are absurd enough to do so, 
forget, or perhaps never knew, that there lies deep in the human 
‘heart, an inextinguishable reverence for the past. As time goes on, 
all the meannesses that encompass human life disappear, and the 
grand features in the characters of the Ages alone remain as objects 
‘of our contemplation. The venerable forms of antiquity stand before 
us in severe relief, and we bow down in a willing homage of the heart 
to their unutterable majesty. The love of the old is connected with 
the best and highest feelings of our nature. The past is sacred. 
It is set beyund the revolutions of nature and the shifting institutions 
of man. So much of beauty, of experience, of wisdom is secure 
from the touch of change. He who would destroy this treasury 
of the heart and mind, by rudely assailing our reverence for the 
old, would rob human life of half its charm and nearly all its refine- 
ment. Let no enthusiastic student, then, permit his ardour to be 
chilled by the fear that his love has been wasted onan unreal thing ; 
that he has been bewildered by an idle dream ; and that he has lost 
so much precious time, which ought to have been given to the stir- 
ring interests of the present ; for he may rest assured that the study 
of antiquity has a noble power to elevate his mind above the low 
passions of the present, by fixing its contemplations on the great and 
immortal spirits of the past. 





Art. X.—Class Book of Natural Theology ; or, the Testimony of Nature 
to the Being Perfections and Government of God. By the Rev. 
Georce Kater. London: 1839. 


Tue moral constitution of the universe presents a problem that has 
perplexed the philosophers of all ages. When the mind of any one 
at all disposed to reflection, begins to expand itself and rise above 
merely physical and sensible things, it looks out from its new ele- 
vation with an anxious curiosity for the relations and prospects of 
existence. Though the child has been taught the existence of God, 
and the youth has felt the force of moral relations with the prompt- 
ness of instinct, yet the man would fain contemplate the same sub- 
jects from a new point of view, and teach himself the great truths 
he had been taught by others, or which had spontaneously sprung 
up in his mind as essential to his being. He examines the grounds 
of his belief, not merely as matter of curious speculation, but as the 
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basis of his strongest hopes and fears. He ventures to ask himself 
if this is an orphan universe, and whether, when the body is struck 
by time, the mind is exhaled and dispersed like the odour of a flower 
that is crushed. ‘The mere assumption of a doubt for the Fe 
of the inquiry is painful to him, for it presents to his mind illimi- 
table space, dark, desolate and blank ; void of the benignity, the 
almightiness and the perfect intelligence of the Supreme, and his 
own existence as a transient flame, and his moral constitution and 
sense of obligation and duty merely as machinery, vainly to regulate 
his actions to which there are to be no corresponding consequences. 
He must imagine his being as withered, its beauty departed, and 
the universe a vain spectacle shorn ofits glory. The very dreariness 
of such a view frightens thousands at once from its contemplation, 
and is of itself a sufficient argument for ever to establish their faith 
in a God, their own immortality, and a moral retribution ; while 
others though not satisfied, are yet predisposed to believe. All men 
above, the stupidity of the beasts,—excepting a few who studiously 
brutify their own minds, to the loss of the perception of all that is 
not physical and grossly material, out of a poor conceit of their own 
wisdom,—cling to their moral and immortal affinity to the Deity. 

The teacher of Natural Theology then has, for the most part, a 
willing audience, desirous to give their assent to his doctrines ; but 
his task is not therefore easy. The inquiry leads far away from 
experience and accustomed speculation into the regions of abstract 
conceptions and metaphysical subtilties, difficult to be seized by the 
understanding, and apt to elude the power of language. 

The first step in Natural Theology is to adopt a theory of the 
existence of the world. We have a choice of two different theories, 
1. That matter is from eternity, and that all the species of animals 
and vegetables have been evolved from its essential properties, and 
have been coeval and eternal with it. 2. That matter itself, and 
all its forms, animal, vegetable, and mineral, have been created, 
that is, that there is a God. 

We see, then, that whichever hypothesis is adopted, we must 
Suppose something to have existed without a cause and without 
beginning. This is intelligible, the meaning is plain ; but the pro- 
position is an exception to all our other knowledge and belief. 
Though we cannot comprehend how it can be so, we are necessarily 
reduced to the admission. Neither the theist, the atheist, or, which 
is the same, the pantheist, undertakes to solve the enigma of the 
universe. EKach must in the outset confess and believe in a mystery. 
He must admit something unfathomable and incomprehensible to 
the human mind ; that is, the existence of something or some being 
without beginning. This is the common predicament of the pro- 
fessors of all systems of philosophy and religion, or irreligion. The 
Proposition is common to them all, that the origin of things can be 
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nae back only into the obscurity of a fathomless, incomprehensi- 
e past. 

This familiar fundamental position in the theory of the origin of 
things renders reasonings and modes of expression, that are appli- 
cable on other subjects, totally inapplicable to this. We say, for 
instance, in all speculations, in regard to all other subjects whatso- 
ever, that every thing that is must have a cause; but in discussing 
the origin of things, we cannot say so, for whether we assume that 
matter was eternal, or that all living forms are only the present 
links in a chain that had no first links, or that all was formed by 
an intelligent cause without a beginning, that is by the omnipotent 
and eternal Deity, still we assume equally, in either case, either 
that matter was not caused, or the chain of beings was originally 
not caused, or that the Deity was not caused. If, therefore, in re- 
gard to this science, we use the common maxim, that whatever is, 
is determined to be what it is by a cause, we utter an inapplicable 
ese 

e have not named among the hypotheses from which a choice 
may be made, that of the eternal existence of mere inorganic mat- 
ter, or primordial atoms, because it explains nothing and accounts 
for nothing. A forming, creative power is still wanted to account 
for the origin of the species of animals and plants. It is true, the 
Epicureans and Stoics undertook from this postulate only of pri- 
mordial atoms of various forms and properties, to explain the origin 
of the vegetable and animal species, and taught that the earth, be- 
fore it had become sterile by age, and while it was yet in the genial 
period of its freshness and vigour, after the first specimens of the 
vegetable species had germinated from her fruitful bosom, became 
literally the mother of the animal races, giving birth to all sorts of 
forms, some perfect, others mixed and monstrous, the perfect only 
being capable of nourishment, and surviving to continue their re- 
spective races, through the series of their descendants, when their 
common parent, should lose her prolific powers by senility and 
decay. ‘This is all sung in beautiful verse by Lucretius, and 1s 


indeed a fit subject for poetry only, for we have no knowledge or 


ground of conjecture that a new species can originate in the powers 
and properties of matter. Except for the purposes of poetry, the 
hypothesis of the eternity of mere matter is sterile and useless. 

We are, accordingly, reduced to a choice of one of the two hypo- 
theses already mentioned, namely, that the series of the present 
races of animals and vegetables had no beginning, or that there 18 
a Creator ; and these are we believe the only two hypotheses seri- 
ously proposed. 

What then is there to recommend the theory of an eternal series 
of living things? Whether we choose this, or the theory of an 
intelligent Creator, we assent equally to what is mysterious 
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incomprehensible. The existence from eternity of an intelligent 
creative power is in itself as probable as, or no more improbable 
than, that of an infinite anterior series of any one species of animals. 
Suppose a species of insects to be the only known living things, we 
might as probably at least, suppose them to have been formed by 
an intelligent power at the beginning, as to suppose the series to 
have been without beginning. Why then should those who affect 
to be philosophers ; rational, sceptical, and circumspect of belief, 
and fearful of being too credulous ; choose the harder faith, and 
believe that not one merely, but myriads, of species, have existed 
without a beginning. Why should they choose to believe millions 
of times more than is necessary. These, of all men, can certainly 
have no right to reproach others with credulity. They gratuitously 
adopt into their creed millions of mysteries, instead of a single one, 
which they themselves cannot say is more objectionable in itself 
than any one of the millions, which they profess to believe in,—we 
say in itself, for if we look at the constitution of the world, and 
examine the structure of animals and plants, we shall find abundant 
positive evidence of an intelligent First Cause, as we shall soon 
notice. But, independently of that evidence, the hypothesis of 
such a cause, is, it seems to us, incomparably more philosophical. 

A decisive objection to the arduous faith of the atheist, if made 
out, is to be met with as early as Lucretius, who asserted the re- 
cent origin of the human race, which he inferred from the rude 
state of the arts, and the short period embraced by historical me- 
morials and traditions. We do not mention this theory in con- 
nexion with our present argument; but it is plain that if we can 
go beyond the origin of the human race, or any species of living or 
vegetating thing, the theory of the infinite anterior series falls to 
the ground. Now it is remarkable, that the modern discoveries in 
geolugy seem to disclose a period when the earth was inhabited by 
other species of animals than at present. ‘Though this should not 
be confirmed by subsequent discoveries, and though, on the con- 
trary, traces of men and the present races of animals and plants 
should be discovered in all the anterior periods of which any me- 
morials remain upon or beneath the surface of our globe, still it 
would afford not the slightest objection to the argument in favour 
of the existence of a God. But if, on the contrary, we can go back, 
by means of the memorials of the past state of the globe, to the 
period when either men, or any of the present races of living things, 
did not inhabit it, the admission of a creative power, becomes 
absolutely necessary. As far as geological discoveries have gone, 
they seem to carry us back to such a period. 

But whatever may be the results of geological research, the faith 
of the theist is supported by another, and seemingly a conclusive 
argument ; not a demonstration, but as strong an argument as can 
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be given that is not such. We allude to the great and unanswere 
able argument drawn from the evidences of design in the constitu- 
tion of the world and its inhabitants. It is an argument at least, 
as old as the poetry of David, who says the heavens show forth the 
glory of God. And Cicero, in his De Natura Deorum, says, that 
*‘ the stable and perpetual courses of the heavenly bodies, with their 
admirable and wonderful regularity, manifest in themselves a divine 
energy and intelligence, in so much that the man, who does not seg 
in them the power of the Divinity, must be truly stupid and insen- 
sible.’ The mind of a man must have become warped intoa 
strange obliquity and perversity little short of derangement, who 
can doubt that the feet were intended to walk with, the eye to see 
with, the ear to hear with, the wings of birds to fly with, the fins 
of fishes to swim with, and so on throughout the whole of the animal 
structure and economy ; and if any one does not doubt this, he be- 
lieves in the existence of an intelligent creative power. , 

This evidence is not drawn from the depths of science and 
addressed merely to the initiated, it is level to the common under- 
standing ; it is full, clear and palpable, and so striking, forcible and 
apparently conclusive, that it seems to be in vain to reason with a 
man who professes not to be satisfied with it. We conclude that 
his scepticism is either nothing more than affection, or the effect of 
a perverted and disordered understanding ; and in either case it is 
in vain to proceed further with him. And here the argument in 
favour of the first fundamental doctrine of Natural Theology might 
be dropped ; we were almost ready to say that it is better that it 
should be, for the attempt to illustrate and fortify this unanswer- 
able argument, very often weakens its force. The belief in a 
Creator is, as we have suggested, the simplest hypothesis which we 
can adopt; it is in itself less improbable than the only other one 
that can be offered with the slighest plausibility; it is confirmed 
by geological science thus far ; and, finally, it is the only one which 
accounts satisfactorily for the phenomenon of the world ; for any 
hypothesis which excluded design, or which does not include it, 
does not satisfy the mind ; it does not answer the purpose for which 
any hypothesis is made in the case. 

Such are the leading arguments on the first great doctrine of 
natural religion, namely, the existence of a Creator. The other 
branch of this science, namely, the attributes of the Deity, and 
moral obligation and retribution, we shall notice subsequently. 

Some writers have confined themselves to instances drawn from 
physical phenomena, to the neglect of the intellectual ; Dr. Chal- 
mers, however, urges this latter argument very strenuously, 
though he considers it less satisfactory than that drawn from phy- 
siological phenomena, since we must know the end proposed in 
order to appreciate the means. If, for example, it be granted that 
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men are to be nourished by solid substances, we see very plainly 
the necessity, or at least, the convenience and adaption of an appa- 
ratus for mastication. But when we come to the mind, the end 
that may be supposed to be had in view, in the constitution of man, 
is not so obvious. The subject is wrapped in more obscurity, and 
therefore the form of the instances drawn thence are less striking 
and convincing. But still, the mind of man, and the instincts of 
brutes, certainly afford a wide field for strengthening the evidence of 
design. ‘This part of the investigation is better conducted by con- 
sidering man as an inhabitant of this world merely, for the reason 
that we know the condition and relations of men here better than 
in a future existence, and can therefore reason from them more 
clearly. Indeed, in the present stage of the argument, we cannot 
reason from a future existence, which is still to be proved. Den- 
ham very judiciously dwells much upon the instincts of brutes, the 
apparent design and various adaption of which are easily intelligi- 
ble and beautifully illustrative of the subject. We find, for instance, 
men, animals, and plants in particular positions and relations ; if 
we then go into an examination of their faculties and instincts we 
shall be struck at every step with the admirable adaption of each 
species to its modes of life. 

Take the example of the patella or kneepan, and that of memory. 
The argument is precisely the same in either case, and the existence 
of an intelligent creating cause is as distinctly proved by one in- 
stance as by the other; and the best is the one that is most plain 
and undeniable. If the object or use of a joint, or tendon, or 
muscle, or tooth, is more obvious, definite and unquestionable than 
that of the memory, the imaginaticn, or reasoning faculty, then 
either of the former is the more appropriate and better instance. 
We do not intend, however, by any means, to say that these illus- 
trations should be neglected. The reasons for drawing illustrations 
from the instincts of animals, and the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man, as well as from the mechanical structure of animals, 
and mere physical phenomena, are not that they are more convinc- 
ing, but that they may be more interesting, and that they belong 
to a more elevated strain of thinking, and that they may be more 
striking to some minds. A machinist, for instance, may be more 
Struck with an illustration drawn from the action of a joint, or the 
structure of the hollow bones of birds, adapted to lightness com- 
bined with strength; while a reader of intellectual pursuits and 
reflective habits, might see a more palpable evidence of design in 
the association of ideas. 

The character and attributes of an intelligent creative power 
are the subjects of Natural Theology, and the investigation of 
the evidence of these come to be treated next, but the author does 
not make this a distinct subject. The usual course of argument on 
this subject, as is well known, is the same as on the existence of 
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God, namely, the illustrations to be found in the actual course of 
things in this world. We have not noted any reason given by him 
for omitting so material a part of his subject ; it seems to be a 
striking deficiency in his work. The great difficulty of treating 
this branch of the inquiry would, we should suppose, have given it 
the greater attractions to him. The attribute of power is proved, 
of course, by the same argument as the existence of God. Bat 
that he is all-knowing, just and beneficent, needs other illustration, 
The great difficulty of this argument arises from the existence of 
evil, and the infliction and the suffering of wrongs; we surmount 
these by the hypothesis, that all partial ill is universal good, and 
that the wrongs of the present life are compensated in another. 
The idea that an omnipotent being is malignant, is too horrid and 
appalling to be admitted, but upon the strongest evidence. The 
evidences that the Creator is not so, are sufficiently manifest 
in the world. The proofs of benevolence entirely preponderate. 
This includes justice, for we cannot conceive of a benevolent being 
as approving of, or purposely doing injustice. Hence a very strong 
argument—much stronger than those instanced by the author, 
—is drawn in favor of future compensation for the evils and 
wrongs of this life. The argument is deduced from the attri- 
butes of the Deity supposed already to be proved. It is ably 
stated by Bishop Butler. 

The constitution of the world demonstrates its governor not to 
be a malignant being ; but to our imperfect view, it does not so 
clearly demonstrate his goodness. We see so many evidences 
of benevolence, that we suppose what seem exceptions, were we 
to judge from our own imperfect knowledge, are in fact not so. 
The Epicureans alleged the existence of evil against the doctrine 
of an intelligent Creator; considering it a proof of imperfection. 
There are two arguments on this subject, which are more satis- 
factory grounds of belief, than our own experience and obser- 
vation of good and evil, happiness and misery, in this world. 

In the first place, we cannot easily conceive an almighty Being as 
otherwise than good. There is some seeming incongruity and in- 
consistency in such a conception. 

Secondly, we cannot suppose such a being to do wrong. Even 
allowing him, like the gods of the Epicureans, to be indifferent to 
the concerns of men, we cannot suppose him to be unjust, for 
this would be to suppose him malignant, since his injustice could 
not otherwise be accounted for. Now it would seem to be unjust 0 
the Creator to give his creatures, universally, a deep and all predomi- 
nant admiration of the beauty and surpassing excellence of benevo- 
lence, if it were a vain delusion and mockery, and he himself were 
without the quality. In short, we cannot believe in a God, with- 
out also believing in his goodness. 

After establishing the existence and attributes of the Creator, 
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the obvious succession of topics in this science brings us next to 
the constitution of man, in which we seek for a knowledge of his 
relation to the Creator, and the foundation of duty,—the found- 
ation, not the superstructure, for this belongs to the science of 
ethics, or deontology,—and here we are at liberty to reason, in 
part, from the character and attributes of the Creator, as already 
established, for if we have proved that HE is all powerful and just 
and benevolent, our theory of the constitution, relations, and des. 
tiny of man, must be consistent with that character. And the con- 
nexion is close, and the consequence necessary, since if it be proved 
that man must be the creature of the deity, it follows of course 
that human destiny is subject to his control. The inquiries then 
are; first, what such a being as the deity is proved to be, will do ? 
Second, what is man, as we experience him in ourselves, and ob- 
serve him in others? The question is not whether the arguments 
on the subject go to the conclusion that man is mere matter, or a 
compound or combination of matter and some other substance that 
we call spirit, mind, or soul, but whether the latter doctrine is a fun- 
damental and necessary one in this science. For a man may well 
believe the soul to be an immaterial substance, and yet not consider 
the doctrine as essential to the establishment of such a science as 
Natural Theology. 

Whether we affirm or deny that man is mere matter, or a come 
position of this and something else, it is assumed that we know 
something of matter. Supposethen that we have got over Bishop 
Berkeley’s doubts and objections, as to the proof of the existence of 
any such thing as matter, and admit that its existence is established 
beyond doubt, and that there really is, as there seems to be, an exter- 
nal world. What knowledge have we of the matter of which this 
exterior world consists? We can only answer from the intelligence 
given by our senses. Had we but one sense, instead of five, six, or 
seven, (for if we consider the feeling of heat and cold, and the 
power of perceiving resistance, two of them, the number will be 
seven,) we should get but little information of this external world ; 
had we many more than we have, our knowledge would be much 
enlarged. The doctrine of the Platonists, of our author, and 
indeed of the far greater part of men, philosophers, and others, is 
that we may, by means of such senses as we have, obtain such 
a knowledge of the properties and capabilities of matter as to 
authorize us in the conclusion that it cannot think,—that something 
else must be superinduced to constitute feeling, perceiving, reason- 
ing man. 

What an obscure and subtile inquiry is here proposed? We 
know little of the nature and essential properties of matter; we 
witness its phenomena, or rather a few of its phenomena; what 
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proportion we know not ; we witness other phenomena of the human 
mind, of which we have a more full knowledge, since our experience 
and observation extend to all its properties, powers, and capacities ; 
we then say that these latter are so diverse from and incompatible 
with the former, that God himself cannot endow matter with the 
sentient principle. This we say without knowing whether there is 
but one or are millions of species of matter going to the composition 
of the globe and its animals and plants; or whether the phenomena 
of a tenth or a thousandth of these species strike the senses. What 
constitutes life? How are inferior animals endowed with a capa- 
city for sensation, memory, the passions, &c. ? 
There is, as we have intimated, no necessity for resorting to an 

positive or negative theory as to the composition of the intellectual 


part of man, to establish the doctrine of a future existence. ‘The 


existence of an intelligent First Cause, and the attributes of justice 
and benevolence, being proved, but a single fact more is necessary, 
and that a very obvious and an indisputable one, to force upon a 
fair and reasonable mind the belief in a future state of being, in 
which the moral inequalities of the preseut shall be compensated 
and its imperfections remedied. This fact is the moral constitution 
of man. Every man that has any understanding makes the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, and has a sense of moral obligation. 
Men do not always agree to what is right and what is wrong in 
particular cases, though they usually agree even here; but every 
man makes the distinction of right and wrong, and we do not know 
that any other animal does make this distinction in an ethical sense. 
It is one of the deepest and strongest innate principles in the 
mental constitution of man. No rational human being, whether 
civilized or savage, is without it. It follows from the attributes of 
the Creator already mentioned, and from the analogy of the whole 
system of the world, as far as it comes under our observation and 
within our knowledge, that the destiny of men is to be in accord- 
ance with this principle of their nature. In other instances among 
men and inferior animals, the capabilities, wants, instincts, and 
endowments of each race, are accommodated to its condition and 
destiny. If man’s condition and existence are not accommodated 
to, and made to harmonize with, his sense of right and wrong, 
it is an exception to a rule which holds throughout creation in 
all other instances, as far as our knowledge goes. Now, if existence 
terminates with this life, then his condition and fortunes are 
not in accordance to this strong and most noble constitutional 
principle. A future state of compensation is absolutely requisite 
to make the harmony and correspondence in this respect, which 
are manifest in the world in other respects. Leaving, then, all 
speculations respecting the intellectual substance, or the com- 
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position of the soul, we may rest on this basis, in confidence that 
the universal sense of right and wrong was not given to man to 
mock his hopes ; and is not an exception to the rule of harmonies 
and correspondencies prevailing in the whole system of nature be- 
sides. A like argument is drawn from the capacity of man for 
unlimited progression and improvement. 

We have thus stated concisely what appear to us to be the lead- 
ing grounds of belief in the fundamental doctrines of natural religion. 
We do not touch upon the numerous ramifications and illustrations 
into which the argument has been pursued, and by which it is 
fortified. 

It is observable that this argument does not necessarily go to the 
immortality of man, but only to a future state of existence. We 
do not see that nature merely, independently of revelation, can carry 
us beyond this result, by decisive reasons, though cogent arguments 
may be adduced from the same source in favour of our immortality. 
But we apprehend that it is doing an injury to the cause of Natural 
Theology and morality, to press the conclusions on this question, 
drawn from our observations of nature and the constitution of man, 
beyond their obvious force and application. 

Even on the admission of atheists, of what no man in his senses 
can deny, that there is an evident adaptation, correspondence, pro- 
portion and harmony pervading nature, though they deny the evi- 
dence of design, a practical foundation of ethics may be drawn from 
the moral constitution of man and his capacity for unlimited im- 
provement, since if his prospects and destiny ought, upon this 
theory, to correspond to his moral distinctions, and, therefore, when 
he is acting in conformity to these distinctions, he is acting upon a 
natural principle, and for his own well being ; and, when he is acting 
in contradiction to them, he is trying in vain to stem the current of 
nature, and will suffer in his conflict with the order of things estab- 
lished by fate. ‘T’his is a sufficient ground for a system of ethics 
upon the mere principles of prudence and selfishness. 

The argument from design, supposes a knowledge of the object 
to be attained, and, therefore, in one respect comes under the head 
of reasoning from final causes, a species of philosophising which 
Lord Bacon considered as not belonging to inductive science. Now, 
if Lord Bacon had laid down any axiom of philosophising which 
should make it a vain, fanciful speculation, to suppose the foot in- 
tended for walking, the lungs for breathing, and the ear for hearing ; 
for these are the sort of final causes involved in the argument for 
natural religion ; even so weighty an authority as that of the great 
teacher of the principles of inductive science, would have not the 
least influence in supporting such a proposition, in the opinion of 
any man of common sense. 
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Art. XI1.—A Summer in Andalucia. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 1839, 


Tue author’s tour along the shores of Portugal and Spain, and in 
Andalucia and Granada in 1836, cannot be expected to afford much 
novelty of matter. We have the towns and cities of these provinces, 
the usual sights and peculiarities to an Englishman’s eye, tastefully 
set before us and ranged in due order ; but nothing that is strikingly 
new either as regards subject or remark. Still, more agreeable and 
lightsome reading, it has not been our fortune for some considerable 
time to meet with. The description is lively and flowing, the style 
elegant and rather fine, the observation of characteristic points 
forms a particular feature of the work, while an acquaintance with 
the usages and history of the countries he visited, enables the author 
to throw in a great variety of ideas or to touch upon a multiplicity 
of topics as he goes along. The faults of the work are over-descrip- 
tiveness, elaboration with the view to produce point where none 
really exists, and a mechanical sameness in the manner of delineating 
scenes, though — different in themselves, which, while in 
each instance flowing and having motion enough, occasions a feeling 
of uniformity when the book is taken as a whole. There is a man- 
nerism in the style of his mapping cities and rural scenes, a fre- 
quent repetition of sweet or elegant phrases, and an excessive fond- 
ness of allusion to pleasing objects of nature, as well as to his own 
emotions, that pall the appetite of the reader, and look like the 
affectations and egotisms of a fine and finical gentleman. 

In regard to the author’s mannerism, examples will be found in 
his sketches of cities and towns, as one description of such scenes 
comes after another, just as if he had started from England with 
drawing-paper, gaily mixed and glittering colours, and brush in 
hand, that he might fill a portfolio with a series of pictures to allure 
the lounger’s eye and fancy. He seems tuo have formally planted 
himself upon some adjoining eminence or spot which he at once 
scsaeel the most favourable point for obtaining striking and pic- 
turesque effect, and then to have passed his eye from one division, 
street, or section, to another gradually, the pen the while doing 
what the pencil would have done piecemeal. The consequence is, 
that we have an intelligible description, and yet it may neither be 
correct nor remarkably characteristic. Take his sketch of Cadiz, 
which though distinct, resembles closely, in its manner of detail 
that of several other towns. 


“ The streets of Cadiz are straight, and often cross each other at right 
angles; they are very narrow, as is general in the cities of the South, for 
the sake of coolness; this narrowness is increased, too, in appearance, by 
the loftiness of the houses and the projecting balconies. The Calle Ancha 
is the only ‘ Broad Street’ in the city; in the rest, there is seldom room 
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for more than one carriage to pass, but as there are few or no vehicles, 
this is not felt to be an inconvenience. Some of the streets are extremely 
pretty. One fresh from the smoky dingy cities of England can scarcely 
believe them to be real, and is ready to fancy himself transported to some 
fairy-land, and traversing an enchanted city, newly sprung from beneath 
the wand of a magician. The fronts of the houses, white as the driven 
snow when reflecting the rays of the sun, are quite dazzling to the sight. 
A balcony painted a bright green, and filled with brilliant flowers, projects 
from every window, and along its lower edge runs a streak of vermillion, 
which is generally carried on horizontally to divide the stories, and 
another runs vertically to mark the division of the houses. The upper 
rail of the balcony is usually painted a bright yellow ochre, which colour 
also encircles the window; and a blue stripe or brown holland blind hangs 
over the rail from above. With this diversity of colourson the glittering 
snow of the houses, which contrasts again with the intense and trans- 
parent blue of an Andalucian sky abuve—a sky compared to which that 
of Italy has been said to be ‘dim and misty’—the effect is gay and elegant 
beyond conception. Most of the balconies are such as I have described, 
but a few are glazed as high as the top of the wiudow; or all those on 
one floor unite, and, thus glazed, form small apartments overhanging the 
street. Similar balconied chambers are common enough in the cities of 
the East.” 


We find him when describing a Jandscape scene combined with 
Cadiz and other adjacent objects, indulging threadbare notices of 
sky, soil, ocean, climate and city. We are here as elsewhere told 
by him of tropical and Oriental features, such as distinguish the 
foliage of particular plants,—of the fierce rays of the meridian sun, 
—of the heavens of cloudless azure, this azure being a pet term,— 
of the intense blue of the bay,—glittering towers, and so on; all 
which are very correct ; but why be everlastingly repeating charac- 
teristic features of any country, unless to fill up a book and raise 
its price? Summer tourists, like holiday orators, to whom Lord 
Brougham has alluded in his Sketch of Horne Tooke’s patriotic 
sacrifices, are amazingly given to selections of sunny and gay figures 
of speech. But we have a few more specimens to insert, and shall 
make choice of as great a variety as we have room for. 

The wine establishments at Xerez will afford some interest to the 
votaries of the juice of the grape. Speaking of one large estab- 
lishment, our author says :— 


“The wine is kept, not as in England, in dank, underground vaults, 
with low ceilings, stalactised with cobwebs, but in vast and lofty houses, 
called bodegas, from which the light of day is in part excluded. On 
entering one of these I was struck with the coolness and obscurity of the 
place—a delicious contrast to the heat and glare of the burning streets. 
The whole floor of the building was occupied by parallel rows of huge 
butts, in double tiers. Of these butts there are sometimes two thousand 
or more in one bodega. The attendant, from time to time dipping a long 
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stick, tipped by a cane tube, into a cask, and pouring the liquor thug 
extracted into a tasting-glass, called my attention to choice specimens of 
the various descriptions of wines. What with sherry of every age, hue, 
and flavour, amonitllado, boiled wine, muscatel, paxarete, tinttlla, full 
glasses of which were pressed upon me in turn at every step, my taste 
was confounded, and my brain almost bewildered, before 1 had made the 
circuit of the first bodega. 

“The sherry most esteemed by the natives is of inferior price, very 
dry, with little body, and free from brandy ; such wine, in fact, as would 
scarcely bear exportation, but which, with all the genuine sherry flavour 
is, from its mildness, much more agreeable in this fervid climate than the 
full-bodied wines which alone are prized in England. The strong wine 
is never drunk by the natives from choice; if set before them they inva- 
riably dilute it. Even Englishmen here prefer the milder wines, for it is 
surprising what sudden revolutions climate can etfect in taste. The 
choicest butt of sherry in Domecgq’s stock is one whose fellow was suld to 
George the Fourth for six hundred pounds. It is more than a century 
old, very dark, and of a peculiarly rich flavour, which the proprietor 
assured me was the effect of age alone. 

“Of the vast quantity and value of the wine in the stores at Xeréz, 
some idea may be formed from the fact, that in Domecq’s bodegas alone 
are no less than eleven thousand butts, averaging in value on the spot 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty dollars, or about thirty 
pounds sterling per butt.” 


We have on former occasions had reason to notice the ruinous 
and absurd system of prohibitive duties as established in Spain, the 
smuggling to which it gives rise having the most disastrous effects, 
not only on commerce and the revenue but the moral character and 
police of the country. Whatever tends to encourage and increase 
the number of Contrabandistas, sends a thrust {o the peace of the 
nation, breeds the assassins ; the high-way banditti which have so 
long rendered life and property insecure in the land and disgraced 
its annals. Let us hear how the Spanish smuggler conducts busi- 


ness, and how the revenue laws are evaded and violated. We are 
told that he— 


‘* Receives his orders in the country, proceeds to Gibraltar, well pro- 
vided with funds, buys the guods, freights a bark, and sails for the coast 
where he wishes to land. Here the vessel arrives generally at night 
should she, if discovered, not respond satisfactorily to the hailing of the 
soldiers, a fire is lighted outside the nearest torron, and one tower after 
another repeats the signal, till in a short time all are on the alert, and a 
strong force of soldiery is ready at any point where a landing may be 
attempted. This is the legitimate course of events; but more generally 
the matter turns out otherwise. A ‘composition’ is made. ‘The vessel 
stands off during the day, but at night runs in towards the land, and the 
contrabandtsta rows ashore as a simple cavalier, and proceeds to 
the nearest tower. He answers the sharp challenge of the sentinel, 
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‘ Quien viva?’ by requesting to speak to the commanding officer on the 
station. When closeted with him, he confesses at once that he has a 
cargo of contraband goods to run ashore, and offers the soldier a good 
share in the spoil as the price of forbearance. It cannot be expected in a 
country where most public servants, from the prime minister to the lowest 
aduanero, either peculate or are open to bribery, and where it is hardly 
considered dishonourable, but almost one of the duties of an official sta- 
tion so to do, that an ill- paid military officer would make a display uf pub- 
lic honesty, which would neither be understood nor appreciated. This 
argument to the pocket, then, rarely fails of success. The bargain is 
soon struck; the contrabandist is to land his cargo at a certain hour the 
next night, the captain is to withdraw his soldiers to another part of the 
coast, under pretence of having received intelligence of a meditated 
descent of a band of smugglers, and in recompense thereof, when the 
goods are safe inland, he is to receive a present of a handsome sum— 
several hundred dollars, it may be, more or less, according to the value of 
the cargo. As there is honour among rogues, he does not refuse to trust 
to the honesty of the smuggler for the fulfilment of his part of the agree- 
ment,” 


There are grades of respectability, however, among the fra- 
ternity. The better class, though bold and fearless in the course 
of their calling, are generous and honourable, being excellent com- 
panions for strangers to travel with. It is nothing less than the 
royal treasury they rob. But the inferior order will not scruple 
when an opportunity offers to help themselves by means of violence 
to person and goods, to anything that will advance their own in- 
terests. Some other sketches of character and manners, and por- 
traits of a few types of particular classes, will be acceptable. Here 
is one of the far-famed race of Spanish Muleteers :— 


“The corsario is an important member of Spanish society: without 
him the internal communication of the country, and what little traffic yet 
subsists between remote districts and cities, would be at anend. As his 
character is his meat and drink, his honesty is unshaken; and the confi- 
dence reposed in him by the merchant is unlimited. From his hardy, 
roving mode of life, he becomes independent in spirit; from constant 
exposure to peril, courageous and resolute; from conveying travellers, 
obliging, sociable, ever cheerful; a communicative and amusing com- 
pagnon de voyage. ‘Towards his beasts he displays the affection of an 
Arab, treating them with great tenderness, never thinking of his own 
wants on reaching a venta, till his mules are unburdened and fed, and 
lying down to sleep at their side on the same straw, with a pack-saddle or 
his alforjas for a pillow, In short, in him is exhibited the Spanish cha- 
racter under its fairest aspect, arrayed in all its virtues, and stripped of 
most of its vices. 

‘“‘ Luis paid great attention to all—bipeds as well as quadruped—under 
his charge. From time to time he rode round, offering each traveller 
bread, sausages, cheese, and fruit, of all which he had a plentiful supply 
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in his saddle-bags. These provisions, however, were so impregnated 
with garlic, that I flung them away in disgust, preferring to refresh my- 
self with alternate draughts from the water-jar, and wine-skin, that hung 
at the saddle of a companion. The water-jar was an a/carraza, a vessel 
of porous white earth, used for cooling water by evaporation, and though 
extremely slight and brittle, capable of bearing the motion of a mule 
travelling at the rate of two-and-a-half or three miles an hour. The 
wine-skin was a bottle (bota) of untanned goat’s leather, with the hair 
inside, and well lined with pitch to close the seams. ‘To the neck was 
attached, for the convenience of the traveller, a small cup of horn, witha 


wooden stopper for a cork.” 
* 


The use of the mantilla and of the fan, by the Spanish fair, 
never escapes the attention of strangers. The latter appendage is 
seldom laid aside even within doors. It is an indispensable as well 
as a dangerous weapon in the hands of an Espanola. The ladies 
of Spain are notorious for amorous intrigue, and with the article 
of which we speak, a wcman can significantly and intelligibly con- 
verse without opening her lips, provided one of the initiated watches 
her movements. Looks accompanying the emphatic furls ofthis slen- 
der instrument, can awaken the liveliest joy, or of deepest despond- 
ency, and tell a tale of love, or of repulse and displeasure. A Spanish 
lady ‘‘rarely allows it to remain idle in her hand ; now fanning 
herself slowly, now rapidly ; or closing it with a sudden furl on 
one side, opening it again in a moment, and all with one hand; 
uniting to apparent unconsciousness the most finished grace in 
every movement.” 

Our author seems to have studied the subject of female beauty 
with close attention, and therefore his report of the Spanish women 
may be relied on as upon the whole accurate and discriminating. 
Speaking of the claims to beauty set up by the Gaditanas he 
says :— 


“In this I must candidly acknowledge I was at first disappointed. 
Whether my expectations had been too highly raised by the rhapsodies of 
travellers, or whether the darkness of the Spanish complexion contrasted 
unfavourably with the fair skins of the Devonshire and Cornish damsels, 
I know not; but the large majority seemed to possess little beauty save in 
their eyes. Yet these, however, full, black, well-fringed, and melting, 
though ‘ half languor and half fire,’ will alone never constitute a face 
beautiful : regular features and sweetness of expression are equally indis- 
pensable. A few possessed all these; and, in spite of their complexions, 
might have laid claim to beauty in any country. The swarthy skin, by 
the by, was by no means universal ; and I was surprised to see so many 
fair faces amongst a race whose duskiness has passed into a proverb. 
Some would have been esteemed fair even in England, having light hair, 
blue eyes, and all the characteristics of blondes; though these, as may be 
supposed, were rare exceptions. But if beauty was scarce, grace was 
abundant; and there were few, from the countess to the gipsey, who did 
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not walk with elegance, and display a thousand charms in the play of the 
fan and the arrangement of the mantilla. 

“| had another opportunity in the evening, on the Prado, of judging 
of Spanish beauty, but my opinion was little altered by what I there saw. 
In fact, as I walked up and down before the rows of ladies seated on the 
stone benches on either hand, the paucity of what an Englishman would 
call ‘ pretty girls,’ astonished me. All indeed, nearly without exception, 
had fine eyes, and an animated expression of countenanee ; their principal 
defect was the want of that regularity and delicacy of features which cha- 
racterize Our own countrywomen. When the Gaditanas unite these and 
aclear complexion to their other charms, they are pre-eminently beautiful. 
Their “forms are generally good, often of an exquisite contour, though 
rather below than above the middle height; their feet are delicately 
small and pretty ; and, as I watched these, cased in net-worked stockings 
and sandalled slippers, emerging from beneath the short basquéna, or 
gown, as they paraded to and fro, and observed the graceful bearing of 
the head and neck, and gentle swimming gait, I began to comprehend 
the secret of Spanish beauty, to see that it consists rather in elegance of 
figure and manner than in regularity of features; and that its fascinations 
are displayed to more advantage in motion than in repose. 

‘But it is not the walk alone of these fair ones that is so attractive; 
every attitude, every motion, every gesture, is graceful in the extreme, 
and yet without affectation, for all appears perfectly easy and natural. 
The grace of the Andaluzas is, indeed, beyond description; it must be 
seen to be understood; it is unrivalled in Spain and elsewhere, if I may 
credit the reports of travellers who have visited the rest of Europe, the 
East, and the Americas, and assured me that the Andaluzas are nowhere 
equalled in this particular. The contrast between these daughters of the 
South and our English dames is striking enough; even the French ladies, 
whom we are accustomed to regard as models of elegance, are very far 
behind the fair Spaniards. All which tends to prove that it is ‘in the blood,’ 
as the natives themselves assert, that it is nature rather than art that pro- 
duces this exquisite grace. It may arise in great measure from the fine 
proportions of their forms.”’ 


Having heard what use the Spanish woman make of the fan, 
let us see how the hardier sex patronize another tiny, but less 
elegant instrament; we mean the cigar, neither rank nor age 
causing any difference in the habit, a passion for smoking being 
universal. 


“ The noble always carries a cigar-case, a silver tube of yesca, or Ger- 
man tinder, and the necessary apparatus for striking a light; the peasant 
—nay, even the beggar—has his flint and scrap of yesca, with which, 
and the aid of his navaja, he may light the fragments of some cigar he 
has begged, or picked up in the street, and which, chopped fine and care- 
fully wrapped in a morsel of paper, may lead him to forget for a while 
the more natural cravings of hunger. Boys, too, of the tenderest age, 
must have their cigarillos ; and some ladies are said to indulge in the 
same luxury, though I cannot say I ever witnessed this profanation of 
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female lips. But I have seen the weed wrapt in the leaf of maize in tin 
rolls scarcely thicker than a bodkin, professedly mode for this unholy 
purpose. 

‘No present is so acceptable to a Spaniard as some choice Habanas; 
nothing conciliates his good will like the offer of a cigar. Is he ina 
towering passion, foaming with rage? a cigar produces a magical effect; 
calms him down, like oil upon the waters ; changes the lion into a lamb, 
Does he threaten you with viulence or robbery ? the cigar, presented at 
this critical moment, will at least insure civil treatment. On this account 
it is always advisable for the traveller in Spain, even though no smoker, 
to provide himself with a stock of cigars wherewith to propitiate the 
favour of all men. ‘ El cigarro es alcahuete—the cigar is a procurer,’ 
says the proverb. It is the medium of introduction to any person, or to 
any house. If you wish to smoke, it is almost a sacred duty to supply 
you with a light; you may knock at any door, and the bows and compli- 
ments for the civilities rendered can be made the prelude to further 
acquaintance. The cigar levels for atime all distinctions. The noble 
could not refuse to take the cigar from his mouth to assist the unbelighted 
peasant, who would not scruple to demand this common act of courtesy. 
Time, indeed, would fail to tell of the wonders to be wrought by a simple 
roll of tobacco-leaf. 

“ Rarely have I met with a Spaniard who did not smoke, and never 
with one who used a pipe of any description. The desire of all classes, 
indeed, seems to be to smoke with as much delicacy as possible; few 
there are who do not cut up their cigars into ctgarillos. The higher 
classes do not often smoke within doors, but the middle and lower smoke 
at every hour and in every place. In their hands before, after, and even 
during meals; at home, in business, on the prado, in the public room or 
conveyance ; and sometimes even in the theatre, is the cigar to be seen; 
nay, I remember in a public office at Seville, a smouldering rope’s end 
tied to acolumn, that the clerks might have at hand wherewithal to light 
their cigars. A Spaniard and his cigar are inseparable.” 


Spanish hospitality and courteousness are proverbial. A stranger 
will seldom be invited to dinner, for the pleasures of the table 
are little understood or thought of by the people, temperance being 
a prominent trait of the national character. When the traveller 
is first introduced to a Spanish family, he is told by the master or 
mistress that the house and all it contains is at his disposal ; and 
such showers of compliments are poured upon him, that a blunt 
John Bull, we presume, finds it scarcely possible to open his mouth 
in reply. 

Another peculiarity in the hospitality of the people of Spain, and 
one which cannot always be agreeable, is, that on entering an ice-house 
or the like, with one of them, and, on asking for the bill of fare you 
will find that it has already been paid. Then to pass from civil and 
-flattering attentions, to humour and gaiety of disposition, it is said 
that the Andaluz resembles the Irishman, with this difference, that 
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instead of making bulls, like Paddy, his great delight is to fight and 
slay them. Again, as pride distinguishes the Englishman, and 
vanity the Frenchman, so does conceit the Spaniard of Andalucia. 
He has that ‘‘ mixture of pride and vanity, which, unlike either of 
those qualities when pure, produces a neutral effect. Had he more 
of either, he might, like the Briton or Frenchman, arrive at distinc- 
tion, but these qualities are so nearly balanced in his mental consti- 
tution, that, when the desire of fame prompts him to exertion, pride 
steps in, arrests his progress, and tells him to be satisfied with 
himself as he is: when regard for his own consequence is his incen- 
tive, it carries him forward but a few steps, for his vanity presently 
interferes, and so engages him in blazoning abroad the little he has 
done, as to make him forget he has yet more to do.” 
Such are some of the features which are said to characterize the 
rovince of Andalucia. But it is to be remembered that the natives 
of the several great territorial divisions of Spain exhibit in each 
different and distinct features. 
Abiding still on the fair side, or where the less questionable traits 
distinguish the Spaniard, and Spanish society, let us follow the 
author on his leaving the country to Gibraltar, and mark the con- 


trasts which he draws :— 


“ What more than all must strike the traveller who enters the Fortress 
from Spain, is the state of society on the Rock. On coming from acoun- 
try where every one is disposed to be pleased and sociable with all around 
hin—where distinctions in rank never interfere with the claims of 
courtesy—where the highest and lowest can meet without the risk of 
degrading the one or unduly exalting the other—where the poor are not 


constantly reminded of their inferiority by the rich, but where the ‘Go 


with God, friend !’ of the peasant is answered by the noble with a similar 
salutation,—the contrast in the state of society at Gibraltar is calculated 
to make the English traveller (if not deeply imbued with home prejudices) 
ashamed of, or disgusted with, his countrymen. Here is seen, under its 
most glaring aspect, that narrow pride, whether of rank or wealth, which 
is perhaps the worst feature in the English character, and certainly the 
most disgusting to foreigners. The officers of the garrison look upon the 
civilians, with a very few exceptions among the British, as immeasurably 
inferior to themselves; they despise the natives of the Rock, many of 
whom are of great respectability and wealth, as mere ‘scorpions ;’ and 
regard foreigners as quite unwoithy of their notice. Thisnaturally begets 
in the civilians a hostile spirit, the long smouldering sparks of which, a 
short time before my arrival at Gibraltar, had burst into a flame on the 
citizens proposing to give a ball to the lady of the Governor, Sir Alex- 
ander Woodford.” 


After these and a few other features of national character, and 
certain positive or negative virtues, as well as of favourable pictures 
of the present condition of the country, we must notice things of a 
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darker, forbidding, and ominous kind, which it requires very little 
prying into the volumes before us to discover. 

Intemperance in the matters of the table, we have heard, is not a 
national vice ; but it is also stated that a number of assassinations 
are committed in Andalucia, when parties are under the influence of 
intoxicating liquors ; for then the slightest provocation may tempt 
any one of the irritable people of that province to draw his knife 
on the real or imaginary offender. Again, the women are de- 
scribed as loose and exceedingly given to unchaste habits ; what 
then must the men be? Oriental idleness as well as ignorance are 
also charged against the frail sex. Bigotry and superstition charac- 
terize the peasantry ; scepticism and infidelity the cittzens of large 
towns. Then, as to the condition of the State, the picture is 
extremely gloomy. There is no necessity for us to allude to the 
distracted posture of affairs, or the cruelties, the relentless practices, 
of the divided kingdom. But an account of one instance of the 
lamentable decay that seems to have set its seal upon every public 
department, will indicate more than any general sketchof evils and 
horrors. We follow the tourist to a Dock-yard :— 


‘A short sail brought us to Caraca, the once famous navy-yard of 
Cadiz. Passing through a gateway surmounted by the royal arms, I 
entered an immense yard, covered with rusty anchors of every size, On 
one side stood a large shed, containing a few ships’ boats, al) in a state 
of decay. Further on, were some fine dry docks, built of stone, and in 
perfect order; but instead of the first rates they were capable of receiving, 
they contained only the lower timbers of vessels rotting under water. 
Hard by, was a large building in which a number of presidiarios (galley 
slaves), under the surveillance of a few soldiers, were engaged in pump- 
ing the water out of the docks. This, my conductor, informed me, was 
not because the dock was wanted for use, but merely to employ the men, 
most of whom looked ready for any mischief, if not kept from it by hard 
labour. There was a steam-engine in the building, for the purpose of 
emptying the docks, but like everything else around, it was out of order 
and notin use. Beyond these docks were immense reservoirs for season- 
ing ship timber, of which there was enough in the water to construct a 
fleet, and it appeared to have lain undisturbed for many years. ‘The yard 
was bounded on the west by the long wall of the rope-house, now ruined 
and desolate. At the southern end of this, were other roofless buildings, 
whose bare, tottering walls afforded nestling places to numerous hawks, 
which darted screaming from their crannies at our approach; while wild 
rabbits chased each other over the fallen rubbish below.” 


The officer, who accompanied the author round the yard, said that 
the Spanish navy, at the time consisted of but two liners, both at 
Havannah, five frigates, four corvettes, a few brigs, steamers and 
gun-boats. How different was it some forty or fifty years ago? 
But even then Spain was rapidly on the decline ; and yet she had 
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not at that period lost her vast colonies. How much farther she is 
to descend in the scale of nations, or what may be her condition 
half a century hence, it is impossible to perceive ; but that she has 
not yet reached the lowest stage of degradation, and feebleness, or 
the utmost degree of civil distraction, may be confidently predicted. 
We are not aware that one hopeful symptom has recently discovered 
itself either in the government or among the people: and the natu- 
ral and inevitable tendency of nations, as well as of individuals, is to 
advance or retrogade ; there is no fixedness and stationary condition 
in human affairs. If there be not convalescence, the weight and 
the inveteracy of disease must make sure strides towards dissolution. 





Art. XII.—A Journal written during an Excurson in Asia Minor. 

By Cuarues Fettows. Londen: Murray. 1839. 
Tue regions and countries comprised in the name Asia Minor, 
which at one period were the theatre of splendid actions and pro- 
ductions of art, the centre of unlimited commerce, the nursery 
of vast wealth, and the themes of immortal song, have long formed 
a spectacle of natural, mercantile, moral, and intellectual dissolution 
and darkness, that reads a solemn Jesson to mankind. Why, im- 
mense tracts of these countries, it has for centuries been next to 
impossible for travellers to penetrate, so great has been the physical 
revolutions, and the desolation that have overtaken them; or immi- 
nently perilous on account of the barbarized tribes that occupy many 
of its passes and valleys. But owing to the very violent and almost 
complete state of these revolutions and this desolation, no regions 
offer so many interesting relics to the antiquary. It is with plea- 
sure that we have it in our power to add, that the field in its breadth 
and length is now attracting an extraordinary degree of curiosity on 
the part of the learned and the searchers into antiquity ; that the very 
volume before us, that its author’s example and influence are in no 
inconsiderable degree, operating towards the maintenance and the 
increase of this curiosity, which, the more that it is indulged and 
acted upon, must tend to the correction, the enlargement, and illus- 
tration of ancient history, of classical learning, of architecture and 
sculpture, and of all that can indicate what were the origin, manners, 
and character of various celebrated nations. 

Mr. Fellows’s volume, while modestly put forward, and unpre- 
tending in the manner of its details, is, as far as he has gone, and 
according to his opportunities, one of the most sensible and satis- 
factory books of travels that has recently appeared. Nor was his 
route so limited as that of the majority of those who in these modern 
times have visited portions of Asia Minor for like purposes. In fact, 
he penetrated to some regions where new discoveries were to be 
made, and which he did not fail to realize. Portions of what is now 
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known by the name of Anatolia or Anadhouly, including Lydia, 
M ysia, Bithynia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycia, and Caria, thus became 
to him almost unbroken ground. Part of his own prefatory expla- 
nations will best outline the objects of his pursuits, and the nature of 
the interest which attaches to the country visited. He says,— 


‘As the most interesting period of the history of this country was the 
time of its occupation by the Greeks, so the remains of their cities form 
now the chief attraction to the traveller. These cities, some of them of 
very remote antiquity, all had their origin prior to the conquest of the 
country by the Romans, in the third century of the Christian era, after 
which time that people were nominally the possessors of the country, and 
the Roman taste was visibly encroaching on the Greek, in works of art. 
About the age of Constantine, the Christians began to produce a still 
greater change in the architecture of the many cities of which they had 
possession, including the Seven Churches of the Apocalypse, piling up 
buildings in a style very different from the pure Greek. Next came the 
Venetians, whose slight fortifications, built of the remains of ruined 
cities, are seen on every coast, and in every important mountain pass, 
The conquest by the present occupants, the Turks, succeeded in the 
fourteenth century. Their architectural works are few, and of a cha- 
racter so peculiar as to render them easily distinguishable from the earlier 
buildings by which they are surrounded.” 


The inhabitants consist chiefly of Turks, our author believing 
that the descendants of the Greeks, the people who, by the colonies 
which they established on the coasts of Asia Minor, first raised it 
to historical importance, do not now form a tenth of the population. 
It is difficult, however, to trace the national peculiarities of the two 
races, the costume, and even the language of both being so mixed as 
to throw difficulties in the way of discovery and distinction. 

Of the contrasted characters of the two races Mr. Fellows has 
not always entertained the same opinions. He tells us that at the 
time of his arrival among them, he was strongly biased in favour of 
the Greeks, and equally prejudiced against the Turks, but that a 
personal intimacy with the people, especially when in situations 
where they were remote from every restraint but those which reli- 
gion imposed, wrought a decided change in his sentiments. He 
gives some striking illustrations of the primitive simplicity, honesty, 
and hospitality of the Turks. In Phrygia, for example, which 
Europeans have seldom thought it worth their while to traverse or 
resort to with a view to traffic, so as to initiate the inhabitants, 
he found these engaging features of manners and character to be re- 
markably displayed. In the course of an excursion from Cotyzium, 
he was obliged to stop to feed the horses at the little village of Arra- 
cooe. A traveller had just arrived ; and as the village, consisting 
only of a few huts, is too smal] to have a governor, a house has 
been built for strangers, which is as good as any in the place, 
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although without windows. One end of it is appropriated for 
the accommodation of horses. The author proceeds to say that,— 


‘‘] was beginning to make my meal upon the food we had with us, 
when in came nine people, each bearing a dish. A large tray was raised 
on the rim of acorn-sieve placed on the ground, in the centre of which 
was put a tureen of soup, with pieces of bread around it. The stranger, 
my servant, and a person who seemed to be the head man of the village, 
sat round the tray, dipping their wooden spoons or fingers into each dish 
as it was placed in succession before them. Of the nine dishes I observed 
three were of soups. I asked why this was, and who was to pay for the 
repast ; and was informed that it is the custom of the people, strictly en- 
joined by their religion, that, as soon as a stranger appears, each peasant 
should bring his dish ; he himself remaining to partake of it, after the 
stranger has fed,—a sort of pic-nic, of which the stranger partakes with- 
out contributing. The hospitality extends to every thing he requires ; 
his horse is fed, and wood is brought for his fire, each inhabitant feeling 
honoured by offering something. This custom accounts for the frequent 
recurrence of the same dish, as no one knows what his neighbour will 
contribute. Towards a Turkish guest this practice is perfectly disin- 
terested, but from a European they may possibly have been led to expect 
some kind of return, although to offer payment would be an insult.” 


It is obvious, however, that few strangers or travellers, Turkish or 
European, come in the way of such hospitality, otherwise it would 
soon be dried up. 

Having seen that among the needful supplies afforded in the part 
of the country just now mentioned, fire has a place, we may notice 
in regard to the kind of light used in the same part, that it is 
obtained from a chip of the fir-tree. The people make a wound, 
while it is growing, which draws the sap to that part, and 
the tree is then cut for fire-wood, reserving this portion, filled 
with turpentine, for candles. A piece will burn with a large flame 
for half an hour. People may be met with in the open air at night 
carrying them for lantern lights. Other proofs of simplicity cha- 
racterise the inhabitants of Phrygia. Mr. Fellows says,— 


“My inquiries were for coins and relics, which were hunted for in 
every child’s toy-place or cold wall where they had been noticed. Each 
person produced his fancied treasure, which he had preserved because 
some Frank had before given money for such things. They know no- 
thing of the value or uses of our purchases. I heard of a beautiful 
Greek statue being sold by them for five shillings, and two bronze vases 
for eight shillings; and yet they were boasting of the large sums such 
things produced. My servant bought thirty or forty Greek coins, some 
of them silver, at an average of three farthings each; and [ obtained at 
an equally cheap rate the foot of a statue and some bronze handles,” 


One trait more :— 
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“My servant found that his great coat had fallen from his horse; 
riding back for two miles, he saw a poor man bringing wood and char- 
coal from the hills upon asses. On asking him if he had seen the coat, 
he said that he had found it, and had taken it to a water-mill‘on}the 
road-side, having shown it to all the persons he met, that they might 
assist in finding its owner; on offering him money, he refused it, saying 
with great simplicity, that the coat was not his, and that it was quite safe 
with the miller. My servant then rode to the house of the miller, who 
immediately gave it up, he also refusing to receive any reward, and ‘say- 
ing, that he should have hung it up at the door, had he not been about 
to go down to the town (Adalia). The honesty, perhaps, may not be sur- 
prising, but the refusal of money is certainly a trait of character which 
has not been assigned to the Turks.” 


Geographical and antiquarian purposes appear to have been more 
the objects of our author’s journey than the study of the domestic 
manners and general character of the people he more or less came 
into contact with. As regards the latter of his principal pursuits, 
we shall quote a specimen of his observations and discoveries, set- 
ting ourselves down with him at the ruins of the ancient Lydian 
city, Xanthus, the remains of which appear to be all of the same 
date, and that a very early one. ‘The walls of many of them are 
said to be Cyclopean, and the language of the innumerable and very 
perfect inscriptions is like the Phoenician or Etruscan :— 


“ The elegant designs evince the talent of the Greeks, and the highly 
poetical subjects of the bas-reliefs, the temples, friezes, and tombs, some 
of them blending in one figure the forms of many, probably to describe 
its attributes, are also of Greek character. The ruins are wholly of 
temples, tombs, triumphal arches, walls, and a theatre. The site is ex- 
tremely romantic, upon beautiful hills; some crowned with rocks, others 
rising perpendicularly from the river, which is seen winding its way 
down from the woody uplands, while beyond, in the extreme distance, 
are the snowy mountains in which it rises. On the west the view is 
bounded by the picturesquely formed but bare range of Mount Cragus, 
and on the east by the mountain chain extending to Patara. A rich 
plain, with its meandering river, carries the eye to the horizon of the 
sea towards the south-west. The city has not the appearance of having 
been very large, but its remains shew that it was highly ornamented, 
particularly the tombs, two of which | have put in my sketch-book some- 
what in detail, as well as some other sculptures. J did not find any well- 
formed Greek letters. In an inscription over a gateway, and on one or 
two architectural stones, the Greek alphabet was used, but not the pure 
letters. There is no trace of the Roman or the Christian age, and yet 
there are points, such as the costume in the bas-relief, the attitude and 
appearance of groups of figures, that reminded me of the times of the 
Crusades and of the Romans. I have attempted a sketch of the most 
beautiful of the tombs, and | add the description by pen to make my 
drawing more intelligibie. It is a sarcophagus, entirely of white marble, 
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standing on the side of a hill rich with wild shrubs,—the distant moun- 
tains, of the silvery grey peculiar to marble rocks, forming the back- 
ground. Being finely worked, the polish has greatly assisted in its pre- 
servation from the effect of the atmosphere. The roof is somewhat grey, 
and the fractures of the lower parts are tinged with the shade of red 
which white marble assumes after long exposure to the weather, and in 
places with yellow blended with brown. On the top, or hog’s-mane, isa 
hunting scene; some figures are running, others are on horseback gal- 
loping, with spears in their hands and mantles blown by the wind, chas- 
ing the stag and wild boar, which has turned to attack the pursuer; the 
whole of the figures, although in a small frieze, are well formed and 
finished. On each of the sloping sides of the roof are two stones pro- 
jecting about a foot, as found on all these tombs, but which upon this 
are carved into lions’ heads crouching on their paws; upon one side of 
the roof is a group in which a warrior, carrying a shield, is in the act of 
stepping into his chariot, which is of the early simple form, with wheels 
of four spokes only, and is driven by a man leaning forward, with his 
arms stretched out, holding the reins, and a whip or goad: four beauti- 
fully formed horses, prancing in various attitudes are drawing the car. 
The chariot and horses appear sculptured on the other side of the roof, 
differing only in the attitudes of the figures. In the upper panels at the 
ends, or gabels, are traces of small carved figures. On the side of the 
tomb shewn in the annexed sketch, under two lines of the peculiar cha- 
racters of this town (perhaps Lycian), is a group of figures, which I will 
describe, beginning from the left-hand. A finely formed figure in a 
simple robe, his hands folded before him, and with a head of bushy hair, 
stands, as if in attendance behind the chair, or clawed seat, of the prin- 
cipal figure, who, clothed in rich folded drapery, with short hair, sits in 
the attitude of a judge, with one arm somewhat raised; before him 
stand four figures: the first is mutilated, but appears similar to the 
second, who has long bushy hair, confined round the head, and looking 
like a wig; his attitude is that of a counsellor pleading for the others ; 
the loose robe falls gracefully from one shoulder, and is thrown over, so 
as almost to conceal one arm; two other figures, differing only in having 
the hair shorter and the arms hanging down, stand apparently waiting 
the decision of the judge, and complete the well-formed group. At the 
end, on a larger scale, are two figures of warriurs, clothed only with 
girdles or armour round their loins, and petticoats reaching nearly down 
to their knees, resembling the figures of the ancient Britons. The back- 
ground on the same stone contains a long, but, from mutilation, partially 
illegible inscription, which I did not attempt to copy. On the opposite 
end of the tomb are two other figures, of the same size; one, clothed ina 
loose robe, stands in a commanding attitude fronting the spectator, with 
an arm raised over the head of a naked figure also standing. Were this 
marble found elsewhere, the group might be taken to represent the bap- 
tism of our Saviour, but the character of the figures does not support this 
idea, although the attitudes would be precisely correct for the ceremony. 
On the other side, undera single line of inscription, is an animated 
battle-scene; men on horses are fighting with others on foot; all have 
lelmets, and those on foot have shields; some fight naked, others with 
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a loose shirt, or blouse, descending below the thighs, and confined by a 
belt round the waist. The horse of the principal figure is ornamented 
with a plume, and the rider has a kind of armour to protect his legs. 
The groups upon the two sides are three feet six inches high, by nine 
feet in length. I have not described the architectural form, leaving that 
to be gathered from the sketch. The hog’s-mane does not, at either end, 
extend to the full length of the roof; and at each extremity of itisa 
niche for attaching another stone. It is probable that there may have 
been at each end, when the tomb was perfect, sume ornament, perhaps a 
helmet, or figure of an animal corresponding in character with the other 
subjects. It is not surprising that so beautiful a tomb should have been 


broken open in all parts ; but as each chamber is now exposed, I trust that 
it may not receive further injury.”’ 


We presume that our author’s drawings of these and other most 

interesting monuments and relics will soon become accessible to the 

ublic, either by means of engravings or by being placed in the 
British Museum. 

We shall now glean a few passages from this valuable volume, 
which, without its artistic illustrations can be but very inadequately 
estimated, paying no regard to the order of the author’s route, but 
merely selecting some descriptions of scenes, features, and incidents 
that may present variety of matter possessing attraction for the 
general reader. 

Allusion has already been made to the revolutions and desolation 
that have befallen Asia Minor even in regard to its physical aspect. 
To persons in no ways acquainted with its natural phenomena, it 
will appear extraordinary that some of its once most fertile and 
populous plains, some of the sites of its grandest cities, have be- 
come deep and impassable marshes ; still more, when they hear 
that its very rivers have completely changed their channels, and 
been the source of thick masses of ever increasing deposited sub- 
stances. It may not be new to most of our readers that the plains 
of Troy, the arena of Homer’s battles, present such a marsh as we 
have referred to, where, according to Mr. Fellows, the buffalo with 
all but its head immersed in the swamps, the heron feeding in the 
shallow streams, frogs, and other musical watery creatures, are now 
the characteristic inhabitants. But we think they will not have 
been prepared for the following account of transformation and ob- 
literation. Mr. Fellows’s explanation, however, makes the whole 
as intelligible as it is striking. Having descended into the valley 
of the Lycus, and crossed in a Diagonal line to the city of Hiera- 
polis, which is six or seven miles from Laodiceia, he says,— 


‘« My attention had been attracted at twenty miles’ distance by the sin- 
gular appearance of its hill, upon which there appeared to be perfectly 
white streams poured down its sides; and this peculiarity may have been 
the attraction which first led to the city being built there. The waters, 
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which rise in copious streams from several deep springs among the ruins, 
and are also to be found in small rivulets for twenty miles around, are 
tepid, and to appearance perfectly pure; indeed I never saw more trans- 
parent water, although I perceived, ata depth of perhaps twenty feet, 
a dark green hue visible between the surface and the white marble of the 
columns and Corinthian ornaments which lay at the bottom. Gas conti- 
nually rises in bubbles, emitting the noxious smell of hydrogen. This 
pure and warm water is no sooner exposed to the air, than it rapidly 
deposits a pearly white substance upon the channel through which it 
flows, and on every blade of grass in its course ; and thus, after filling its 
bed, it flows over, leaving a substance which I can only compare to the 
brain-coral, a kind of crust or feeble crystallization ; again it is flooded by 
afresh stream, and again is formed another perfectly white coat. The 
streams of water, thus leaving a deposit by which they are choked up, 
and over which they again flow, have raised the whole surface of the 
ground fifteen or twenty feet, forming masses of this shelly stone in 
ridges which impede the paths, as well as conceal and render it difficult 
to trace out the foundations of buildings. ‘The deposit has the appear- 
ance of a salt, but it is tasteless, and to the touch is like the shell of the 
cuttle-fish. These streams have flowed on for ages, and the hills are 
coated over with their deposit of a filmy, semitransparent appearance, 
looking like half-melted snow suddenly frozen.” 


The ruins here are crowded and extensive, some of them being un- 
accountable from their immense proportions. ‘They might, says Mr. 
Fellows, be in such a place taken for baths, but he inclines to think 
that they are the remains of palaces. ‘‘ The theatre has been richly 
ornamented, and many of the cornices so much as to impair their 
simplicity and beauty ; these, together with most of the groups of 
figures, bear the traces of an age more devoted to luxury than pure 
— Of the remains of another renowned city we read as fol- 
ows,— 


“Of the ancient city of Philadelphia but little remains; its walls are 
still standing, inclosing several hills, upon the sides of which stood the 
town, but they are fallen into ruins. They are built of unhewn stone, 
massed and cemented together with fragments of old buildings ; some im- 
mense remains of buildings, huge square stone pillars, supporting brick 
arches, are also standing, and are called the ruins of the Christian church, 
All the remains which have been pointed out to me as ruins of Christian 
churches appear to have been vast temples, perhaps erected by imperial 
command, and dedicated to nominal Christianity, but shewing, in the 
niches and brackets for statues and architectural ornaments, traces of 
heathen superstition.” 


_ Two or three short extracts in the way of incident and modern 
circumstance are all that we can now find space for. First, of a 
fair at the town of Tralles,— 


‘‘ The modern town, which is of considerable extent, has the appear- 
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ance of a village, from the number of tress growing among the houses. 
Bazaars form the streets, which, as usual, are completely shaded from the 
sun; but here trees supply the place of the mats which are used for the 
pores in most towns. The market-day occurred while I was here. [I 

ave in England been at fairs and races, and have witnessed the com. 
memoration days in Paris, and the masquerades and carnivals in Catania 
and Naples; but all fall short, in gay variety and general beauty of cos- 
tume, of this Turkish market. The foliage of the plants and trees grow- 
ing in the streets formed a pleasant relief to the dazzling whiteness of the 
veils, and the splendid colours of the embroidered trousers, of the multi- 
tudes of women attending the market; light blue worked with silver was 
very commonly seen in the dresses of the peasants, and every turban had 
its bunch of roses or other flowers. The noise of voices was louder than 
is usual in scenes of the kind ; for the passing of camels and loaded asses 
through the crowd called forth continually the warning voice of the 
driver, The women had their children tied on their backs, and these, 
with the gay colour of their dresses and their heads ornamented with 
coins, contributed their part to the general picturesque effect.” 


Mr. Fellows, or some one accompanying him, killed, as he 
thought, a vulture at Laodiceia; but though shot the tenacious 
creature was not dead, nor after having been bagged, easily mas- 
tered. Its sufferings must have wrung its capturer’s heart, when he 
discovered its love of life and incapacity of dying :— 


** Tt was shot at about nine o’clock, and at the time was washing itself 
in a stream after its hearty meal upon the dead camel. It was wounded 
in the head and neck, and dropped immediately; but, upon taking it up, 
its talons closed on the hand of my servant, making himcry out with 
pain. He placed it on the ground, and I stood with my whole weight 
upon his back, pressing the breast-bone against the rock, when its eye 
gradually closed, its hold relaxed, and to all appearance life became ex- 
tinct. It was then packed up in my leather hood, and strapped behind 
the saddle. The day was oppressively hot, for we trod upon our shadows 
as we rode across the plain. Until this evening (at eleven o’clock) the 
vulture remained tightly bound behind the saddle. My servant, on un- 
packing, threw the bundle containing it into the tent, while he prepared 
boiling water for cleaning and skinning it. Intending to examine this 
noble bird more carefully, I untied the package, and what was my sur- 
prise to see it raise its head and fix its keen eye upon me! I immediately 
placed my feet upon its back, holding by the top of the tent, and leaning 
all my weight upon it; but with a desperate struggle it spread out its 
wings, which reached across the tent, and by beating them attempted to 
throw me off. My shouts soon brought Demetrius, who at length killed 
it by blows upon the head with the butt end of hisgun. My ignorance 
of the extreme tenacity of life of this bird must exculpate me from the 
charge of cruelty.” 


With a notice which is also within the range of natural history, 
we conclude. Mr. Fellows is on his road towards Smyrna :— 
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“Strings of camels are continually passing, each comprising about 
forty-five, and headed by a man upon an ass, who leads the first, the 
| others being mostly connected by slight cords. It is a beautiful sight to 
| see the perfect training and docility of these animals. ‘The caravans, as 

the weather is becoming warmer, are beginning to travel by night, gene- 
rally halting at about ten or eleven o'clock in the morning. The care of 
| the camels seems to be very much left to the children. I have just 
watched a string of them stopping on an open plain : a child twitched the 
cord suspended from the head of the first; a loud gurgling growl indi- 
cated the pleasure of the camel as it awkwardly knelt down, and the child, 
who could just reach its back, unlinked the hooks which suspended from 
either side the bales of cotton ; another child came with a bowl of water 
and a sponge, and was welcomed with a louder roar of pleasure as it 
washed the mouth and nostrils of the animal. This grateful office ended, 
the liberated camel wandered off to the thicket, to browse during the day; | 
and this was done to each of the forty-five, which all unbidden had knelt i 
down precisely as the one I have described, forming a circle which con- 
tinued marked during the day by the bales of goods lying at regular dis- 
tances. On a given signal in the afternoon, at about three o’clock, every 
camel resumed its own place, and knelt between its bales, which were 
again attached, and the caravan proceeded on its tardy course. I am not 





surprised at finding the strong attachment of these animals to the chil- 
dren; for I have often seen three or four of them, when young, lying 
with their heads inside a tent in the midst of the sleeping children, while 
their long bodies remained outside.” 





| Art. XIII.—Account of the Temple Church, London. With Archi- 
| tectural Illustrations. By R. W. Bituines. London: Buone. 1836. 


WE have in this splendid volume a succinct history of the Temple 

Church, compiled from preceding writers, and a lengthened and 

minute series of engravings conveying a complete, connected, and 

professional idea of its architecture and peculiar artistic features. 

Upon neither of these subjects and portions of the work do we 

enter, although we believe that these ‘*‘ Architectural [llustrations”’ 

will supply a deficiency that has, until the publication of the work 

before us, been frequently felt and acknowledged. ‘There is how- 

ever prefixed to the historical ‘* Account” an Essay written by 

Edward Clarkson, Esq., a gentleman of celebrity in all that regards 

Egyptian antiquities, that is not only learned but extremely in- 

teresting, as an attempt to explain and connect the symbolic evi- 

dences of the Temple Church with the most ancient and pervading H 
| forms and measurements of Freemasonry ; and of which, although 
we make no pretensions to be competent critics, we proceed to offer 
an abstract. 

Mr. Clarkson’s inquiry tends mainly to this,—were the Knights 
Templars, whose principal establishment in this country was what 
is now called the Temple Church, the dangerous and idolatrous 
order that a writer of great reputation has recently represented 
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them to have been? In the prosecution of his inquiry our author 
does not at all trouble himself with the history of the order, which 
would have been an unnecesary work ; but he directs himself partly 
to the illustration of the theory recently maintained by the cele- 
brated Von Hammer, above alluded to, who argues that the Eas- 
tern order of the Assassins and that of the Knights Templars were 
in some respects connected, in others identical,—and partly toa 
new proposition, viz., that the architecture of the Temple Church 
in London, furnishes proofs of the doctrine,—carrying it out, how- 
ever, to greater length, to more extended and varied spheres, and 
applying it with more minuteness than the German has done. 

Tn his history of the “‘Old Man of the Mountain,” or of the 
Assassins, a work which we brought under the notice of our readers 
two or three years ago, Von Hammer found from facts and resem- 
blances much of identification between the two orders named,— 
such evidences of mystery indeed as might be traced to the earliest 
times in the East,—those regarding the forms of initiation, the 
obligation to secrecy, the styles of dress, the arrangement of Mas- 
ters and subordinate officers, and a variety of other ascertained 
points, being unquestionable. Our author examines the proofs of 
connexion and identification alluded to, fully agreeing in Von Ham- 
mer’s conclusion, which brings him to a point where he feels it 
proper to announce and describe what is his own position, viz., 
‘«« that the Temple Church built and instituted by the Templars in 
London, was a copy (varied doubtless in many of its details) from 
the Temple of Jerusalem, of which the purpose of their institution 
as a military order gave them the possession and guardianship.” 
Mr. C. continues to assert, that “ of that Temple at Jerusalem, 
the preceding Temple of Solomon supplied beyond any question 
the archetypal, if not the material model. Just so the Mosaic Ark 
in the “send furnished the ideal, and in a great measure the 
architectural, model of the Temple of Solomon. The close affinity 
between the masonic forms and ideal associations there adopted, 
and the masonic forms and ideal associations connected with the 
Pyramids, has been repeatedly urged, and, as we think, demon- 
strated.” The Great Pyramid, he says was the first great Lodge 
of ancient Egyptian freemasonry. ‘‘ All the forms and measures 
adopted there, both externally and internally, were symbolical of 
certain dogmas, religious, social, scientific, or philosophical,—that 
is, Freemasonry. Freemasonry remains the same whether ina 
Pagan or a Christian garb ; whether at Eleusis, at Memphis, at 
Crotona, in the Caves of Zoroaster, or in the secret chambers and 
galleries of the Christian Temple at Jerusalem.” Again,—‘‘ There 


are five secret societies, at varions times, remote or recent, in the 
history of the progress of society, the existence of which is esta- 
blished—all employing similar Masonic symbols and secrets, ac- 
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companied with certain numerical and geometrical signs :—first, 
the Pythagoreans of Crotona; second, the Gnostics; third, the 
Assassins ; fourth the Templars ; and fifth, the Secret Tribunal of 
Westphalia. ‘Their existence is not a matter of theoretical surmise. 
but it is an established historical fact. We might have added to 
these, the Hetarists and Carbonari ; but their modern existence is 
not material to our inquiry.” 

Our author will not have it that there was any other link between 
the doctrines of the above-named societies and the Jacobinical tenets 
and objects of the early French Revolution, which some have ima- 
gined might be traced, than what consisted of the methods which 
all secret associations must adopt for the sake of co-operation, and 
trustworthiness of the individual members to one another, and to 
the cause in which each is engaged. 

We go on to quote some more passages at length, and to give an 
abstract of others. Speaking still of Freemasonry, its origin, its 
promulgations, and its corruptions, Mr. C. says,— 


“Its doctrines, its rites, its institutions,—corrupted, varied, or improved 
in the various nations to which its missionaries conveyed them,—con- 


’ tained the traditions, the predictions, and the means of instrnction of the 


first patriarchal church which united all the families and languages of 
mankind. The fragments of that compact religious frame-work, though 
broken up and rendered dissimilar by the various channels through which 
they passed in their transfer, exhibit every where the most startling and 
irresistible evidences of their original singleness, and of their family 
identity. The same masonic evidences of a sinyle Patriarchal Church 
are to be found at the same time in different hemispheres, and at oppo- 
site sides of the globe. They are to be found equally at Stonehenge, 
and at the recently discovered Mexican city of Palenque. 

“This being fairly inferred, we have a right to infer also that the new 
Temple established on the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, would 
exhibit the masonic forms and signs and symbols peculiar to religious 
masonry in all parts of the world, but especially peculiar to the Temple 
of Solomon, the site of which it occupied, and which it superseded or suc- 
ceeded. That structure is destroyed, and with it those symbolic evidences 
of religious Freemasonry are obliterated ; but fortunately we have under 
our own eye in Londen, a shoot from the parent stem, a daughter of the 
eastern mother, a transcript of the same architectural model, to be equally 
found in the Mosaic Ark and in the Temple of Solomon. Does any one 
doubt that every measure, form, and symbol in the Ark and in the 
ancient Temple conveyed, like the symbols of Freemasonry, moral, 
social, and religious meanings? No scholar and no architect will doubt 
it. Certainly no classical individual who is aware of the fact, that all the 
great Temples in Asia Minor and in Egypt, especially those to which 
theatres for dramatic shows of the mysteries were attached, were built or 
superintended by a recognised body of masons as well as freemasons, 
Called the Dionysian brethren. If therefore every sign, symbol, or mea- 
Surement in the ancient ark and temple, spoke aclear language to the 
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instructed adept or brother, though not to the uninitiated profane—it ig 
obvious, provided our logic be correct, that we must seek in the archi- 
tectural copy, ¢. e. the Temple Church in London, for symbols, signs, and 
measurements expressive of the doctrines, social, moral, or religious, of 
the Knights Templars, whose masonic lineage has been briefly, though 
we think undeniably, traced to its masonic origin, in the first Egyptian 
great lodge. That position we have now to investigate. That truth it 
is our firm conviction, by an appeal to tangible evidences, open to eve 


one’s eye, and palpable to every one’s touch, we shall be able to manifest 
and pruve.” 


We regret that Mr. Clarkson has not rendered more distinct and 
clear than he has done, for the sake of readers of his Essay who 
may be but very imperfectly acquainted with architectural antiqui- 
ties and the symbolic meaning of masonic signs, those apparently 
incongruous passages in which he at one time speaks to this effect, 
that the Temple Church in London is the offspring of the Mosaie 
Ark in the wilderness, tracing it through Solomon’s Temple, and 
at another, that the same ‘Temple Church had its masonic origin in 
the first Egyptian great lodge. But if the reader will distinguish 
for himself between the doctrine of every measure, form, and symbol 
in the Ark and in the ancient Temple having had a strong signifi- 
cation, and the period in the progress of Egyptian art, science, and 
mystery, when the study of such symbols, measurements, and forms 
was reduced to order and to the erection of a system of Freemasonry, 
when the initiated had to be taught according to strict rules, and 
secrecy maintained by them at all hazards, then, perhaps the matter 
and point may be reconciled, and the author’s meanings apprehended. 
A writer who is perfectly master of a puzzling subject, and who like 
the one whose Essay is before us, looks to brevity, condensation, 
and conciseness, does not always make allowance for less favoured 
and accomplished persons, when he takes it upon himself to teach 
and to enlighten. Sure we are that there is matter enough glanced 
at or authoritatively laid down here to admit of much more expan- 
sion and illustration than is afforded by the author, were his work 
addressed to the popular reader. However, as both the subject and 
the occasion bear principlly a reference to the learned, the antiquary, 
and the architect, Mr. C. has probably adopted the wiser course. 

The visible and tangible proofs, in regard to the Temple Church 
having masonic signs, symbols, and measurements traceable to the 
freemasonry of Egypt, a system which our author sometimes 
strikingly characterizes by the name of “ glometrical philosophy and 
theology,’’ occupy him through several paragraphs that are crammed 
with learning. e can only note a few ideas and statements. 

The singularity mentioned as being particularly striking on enter- 
ing the circular part of the Temple Church, is its harmonious sig- 
nificance ofdesign. The columns, their number, their conformation, 
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their combination, certain remarkable coincidences with the Druid- 
| ical ranges of pillars, certain mysterious subdivisions, and geome- 
| trical as well as numerical symbols are pointed out, their lineage 
| being traced to the freemasonry of the Egyptian institutions, modi- 
fied by the Platonists and Gnostics, whose doctrines came to be in- 
| corporated with Christianity. Having gone into details upon some 
| of the proofs of the identification contended for, as obtained in the 
course of a brief analysis of the organization, exterior and interior 
of the order of the ‘Templars, and the character of their symbols, 
Mr. Clarkson proceeds to remark that they had also a certain 
form of penal disciplination, as he calls it. And here again he 
makes the Temple Church the text and illustrator of his doctrine, 
drawing not only upon its existing features, and referring to 
certain documents for proof, but to the supposed remaining ves- 
tiges at the present day of accessory buildings for this purpose 
as well as for initiation. The conclusion of the whole is, that 
the Church in question was an idolatrous temple ; or, at least, by 
his analysis, it is sought to be made plain, that the pure geometrical 
theology of the primitive church, Patriarchal and Christian, was 
corrupted by idolatrous associations with the Gnostic heresy. ‘‘ The 
analysis lays open,”’ says Mr. C., “ link by link, the chain which 
unites Egyptian idolatry with Planotic idealism, and Gnostic heres 
with Christian apostacy. It must be remembered, that one of the 
greatest men that ever trod the stage of the world, the Emperor 
Julian, believed in the Platonic intelligences, whose geometrical 
signs (according to Plato,) we have reproduced from the Temple 
Church, and traced them thither through their progress from their 
‘ . origin. Great as he was, he was the greatest of apostates from the 
Christian feith. We have brought together proofs which demon- 
strated that the Knights Templars were at least infected with simi- 
lar dogmas, as testified by the masonic forms and symbols of the 
Temple, and tending to a similar apostacy.”’ 

Von Hammer’s charge, to which we have before alluded, of the 
Eastern order of the Assassins being in some respects connected or 
identical with that of the Templars, leads him to found upon the 
evidences which he brings forward of this similarity and unity, the 
following allegations as given in Mr. Clarkson’s summary ; viz., 
“ that the charges brought against the Knights ‘Templars in France 
by Philip de Bel, on the strength of which their order was extin- 
guished, were mainly true; that they taught secret doctrines sub- 
versive of the welfare of society ; and, finally, that they adopted for 
the purpose of training their adepti a system of secret freemasonry, 
the initiations into which were partly borrowed from the ancient 
initiations of Egyptian freemasonry, blended and jumbled with new 
forms or doctrines, derived partly from the Magian superstition, 
and partly from the modern heresies which the Gnostics and Mani- 
chees derived from the two former.” 
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In the main, Mr. C. agrees in all this, adducing other evidences 
than those with which the German author was acquainted, taking 
the Temple Church for his guide as well as subject of illustration. 

Before closing the volume, we shall transcribe a striking paragraph 
on the subject of the charge of idolatrous practices preferred against 
the order under consideration :— 

“We have,” says Mr. C., ‘in our possession gems, commonly 
called Basilidian, found in Templars’ houses. They carry with them the 
full evidence of the Gnostic or Egyptain heresy. A jumble of Egyptian 
and Magian idols appear upon them. ‘The most common symbol is three 
legs or three arms, united triangularly in a centre. One of the idols has 
the head of a hawk, holding in one hand the scourge of Osiris, and with 
his limbs terminating in the folds of a serpent; the mystic letters A O 
(I breathe) in the oval, are its only inscription ; but another Gnostic gem 
exhibits the very idol which they were accused by Philip de Bel and 
their French judges, of worshipping. It is that of the calf Bahumeth 
—a figure constructed out of the forms of a calf, a beetle, and a 
man,—holding between its human fore legs an open book, and having 
a female head crowned. It is in fact nothing but the Egyptian 
sphynx. They were accused of worshipping this idol, while they denied 
Christ and trampled on the cross. That the first crusaders were 
infected with a secret idolatry, is in fact clear, from a story which 
Gibbon laughs at while he relates. He laughs at it because it was unin- 
telligible to him. We refer to the allegation that the first great army of 
crusaders were led by a goose and a goat. We have no doubt that they 
were Manichees or Gnostic standards. The goose in Egyptian symbols, 
as every Egyptian scholar knows, meant, ‘ divine son,’ or son of God.’ 
The goat meant Typhon or the devil. ‘Thus we have the Manichee op- 
posing principles of good and evil as standards at the head of the ignorant 
mob of crusading invaders.” 


There are other remarkable conclusions at which Mr. Clarkson 
arrives than we have noticed, or than can be gathered from our ab- 
stract. One of these is that all the forms which he describes are 
known hierogliyphical symbols, either consigned to the represen- 
tation of the gods, or identified with religions rites and assocations ; 
nay, that they in fact constitute the primitive elements of the Pho- 
netic language, to which Clemens of Alexandria referred, and which 
have hitherto puzzled the commentators. : 

From what appears in our pages, however, it must be manifest 
that upon an extremely obscure but interesting subject of antiqua- 
rian research, our author has lavished the fruits of a large stock 
of curious learning, and that whatever may he thought of some of 
his conclusions as regards soundness or fancifulness, he has fully 
succeeded in establishing for the Temple Church in London, an 
importance which few or none, of its visiters, or the modern wor- 
shippers in it, ever dreamt of. 
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Art. XI1V.—Nan Darrell; or, the Gipsy Mother. By the Author of 

“ The Heiress, &c. &c. 3 Vols. London: Boone. 
One of the best romances we have met with for a long time. The 
writing is good ; a great variety of characters, which are distinctly and 
ably drawn, sustain the plot; while that plot is intricately, yet effectively, 
contrived, working up the feelings and anxieties of the reader to a degree 
of suspense that is extraordinary, before all its mysteries are satisfactorily 
explained and developed. We do not say that those who look for proba- 
bility, and the usual occurrences of this matter-of-fact world, were we to 
give a rapid summary of the story, and had they nothing else to convince 
them, would agree with us in the decided opinion we have now expressed ; 
but we are sure that were they once to sit down to a perusal of it in its 
| uncurtailed form, they would very soon become so enchained and absorbed, 
that a cool and nice balancing of probabilities would be unthought of,— 
that such a process would be impossible. We shall not therefore even 
glance at the mysteries alluded to. In conclusion, however, we are 
bound to say, that the fair writer crowds her volumes with incidents, 
beautiful or affecting pictures of noble as well as amiable and natural 
feeling, and that there is also no lack of touching and impressive moral 
lessons; things which are of still higher moment than the contrivance of 
a deeply-interesting chain of unimproved events. 

















Arr. XV.—Desultory Thoughts and Reflections. By the Countess 
of Buessincton. London: Longman. 

| A peavuriFut little volume externally, and full of rich morsels, sweetly 
compressed, of thought and reflection. Lady Blessington is a woman of 
mind, and her obversation has been close as well as extensive. In these 
aphoristic morsels, many of them real gems, she has presented, we muy 
presume, the best of her gleanings; some of them being but repe- 
titions, yet dressed out in new attire, others originals, both in substance 
and clothing. 





Art. XVI.—Roscoe’s London and Birmingham Railway Guide. Lon- 
don: Tilt. 1839. 

Tuts serviceable, amusing, and elegant work, which has for some time 
been appearing in Parts, is now complete. The descriptions of localities, 
the introduction of traditionary matters, and the seasoning which a num- 
ber of striking anecdotes affords, are agreeably pressed upon the appre- 
hension and imagination by means of a map judiciously coloured, and a 
variety of engravings superior to what generally illustrate Guide books, 
Mr. Roscoe's well known taste and lively fancy, are seen to much advan- 
tage in this publication. 
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Art. XVII—Fra Cipolla, and other Poems. By Sir Joun Hanmer, Barr. 

London: Moxon. 
Ir is a long time since we met with a candidate for poetic honours so 
deserving of welcome as Sir John Hanmer. The present volume will 
secure for him an eminent position among living bards. He has brought 
real and sound cultureto improve a genuine possession of the Muse’s fire, and 
akeen perception of the beautiful characteristics of nature. We do not think 
—we have no right to expect it—that all the pieces display equal merit. 
The larger poems, indeed, which are comic in regard to subject and treat- 
ment, though clever, and the lines often remarkably felicitous, do not appear 
to us either so original or so well suited to the Authors’ genius and ability, 
as those which are shorter, many of them in the sonnet form. It is an 
encouraging circumstance that the pieces which seem to have been the 
latest, as regards the periods of composition, are the best; or, at least, 
the grave and the serious are most to our minds. For example, in the 
*‘ Strategy of Death,” an allegory, we find the following bold and sonorous 
lines. 


** Oft by the door where sleep had never been, 
Danced a lone girl, and twirled her tambourine, 
And shook pale roses from her scattered hair, 
Like hopes forgot, and none replaced them there. 
Oft stood the gipsey ’neath the morning star, 
And looked like priestess of pale Lucifer : 

But happier maidens with averted eye 

Sped the rude haunt of losel lingerers by, 

On where the dome its bird-loved steeple rears, 
And cleaves the air as glory cleaves the years, 
With hurrying steps they passed and joyed to gain 
The open space that guards the holy fane, 

And scent its lime trees in the wandering wind, 
And leave the noisy narrow street behind.” 


The stanza to Melancholy exhibits a similar sketch of imagination and 
command of colouring :— 


** There sat a Maiden ’neath a regal tower, 
Girt with a forest of great oaks and pines: 

It seemed a lodge of some high conqueror 

In the old days, and round it creeping vines 
Grew wildly, that no more men drank of now ; 
And in the topmost arch there was a bell 
That with the wind did vibrate ; vague and low 
Sped o’er the hills its modulated swell. 

Palely she sat, and at her side were things 

Of strange device to measure earth and stars, 
And a small quiet genius, with his wings 
Unfolded, and his eyes still fixed on hers. 
Men uttered not her Queenly name; but she 
Had graved it in the dust,—‘ Melancolie.’ ” 
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A winter piece, and an Address to Spring, constitute a pair, which 
testify that the hold which Nature in her varied moods takes of the author 
is deep and self-bred :— 


‘Tt is the winter: sharp and suddenly 

His angel frost hath breathed upon the land. 

Tartuffe now at the chancel-door doth stand, 

Dispensing loaves from others’ charity ; 

And round about him come a hungry band 

With piteous voice and asking eyes; but he, 

A little backward sheltered from the wind, 

A book turns over, for the Church must be 

Maintained, and therein all who are behind 

With Easter-dues are writ: ‘tis poverty 

Moves them, but duty stern his reverence ; 

The loaves were given the Church, with pious mind: 

And justly they by wanting, must be fined, 

Although it grieves him, till they pay their pence.” 
* * * * . 

** Young pine that, like a many-plumed Cacique, 

Thy tufted head dost in the garden rear, 

’Tis now the first rejoicing April week : 

Now comes the true renewing of the year; 

For all before was winter, stern and drear, 

Warming his hands, where Time (like Saturn old 

Devouring his own race) some woodland peer 

Heaped on the fire, to save him from the cold ; 

And men beside of storm sad stories told, 

The shipwrecks, and the sea-salt on the panes : 

Now, all the Chesnuts their great buds unfold, 

And that unloving season but remains 

In sight, like some black hill we leave behind, 

South steering with a fair and sunny wind.” 


H ow long Sir John has been in the habit of building such lofty rhymes, 
it is not necessary to inquire. It will be more gratifying to find that he has 
not relinquished the delightful trade. 





Art. XVIII.— The French School. Part1. By M. Lepace, Professor 
of the French Language in London. Effingham Wilson. Fourth 
Edition. 

A sELEcTION of phrases and idiomatic forms of speech which one would 

hear daily if living in France, and therefore such, if studied by persons 

who have never been in that country, as are calculated to convey a correct 
knowledge of the genius of the language, and to enable foreigners to 
make a happy use of it, with very little other assistance than what any one 
may, in a course of self-teaching, obtain from a Grammar and Dictionary. 

Fourth Edition says much in behalf of the work. 

Since writing the above notice, we have received other Parts of the 

Series, which follow out the plan described with manifest skill and success. 
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Art. XIX.—Browne on Oxford Divinity. Longman. 
WirnovutT pronouncing any opinion about the merits of what some denomi- 
nate a new school of Divinity, or pretending to be able to decide where 
erudite and venerable Doctors disagree, we must say that Mr. Browne 
does not appear to us equal to the contest upon which he has entered, either 
as regards learning, temper, or illustrative power. 





es 


Art, XX.—Supplement to the History of British Fishes. By W. Yar- 
RELL. F.L.S. Illustrated with Wood-cuts. In two parts. London: 
Von Voorst, 1839. 

SUPPLEMENTS, one to each volume of a work that has not only added 

largely to a scientific as well as popular knowledge of a wide domain of 

Natural History, but that has awakened, we believe, no inconsiderable 

share of new interest upon this and kindred branches of modern study. 

These two parts are in all respects worthy of the work which they are 

intended toaccompany. Without them the volumes will be imperfect. 





Art. XXI.—Answers to the Objections commonly brought against 

Vaccination. By Joun Rosertson. Manchester: Simms. 
Tuts is a very able, calm, and triumphant pamphlet on the subject men- 
tioned in the title. The best of the old arguments, with several that are 
new, supported by facts and evidence, are here set in a remarkably clear and 
forcible light. The writing, as respects the mere matter of composition, 
is of a superior kind. Mr. Robertson is equal to a more doubtful and 
difficult subject. 





Art. XXII.—The Outlaw: a Drama in Five Acts. By R. Story. 

_ London: Simpkin. : 
ALTHOUGH owing to its great length, and the manner of its construction, 
this piece is not likely ever to find its way to the stage, much less to keep 
possession of it, there are init many beauties, and what is still better, tokens 
that promise more than has here been effected. We think, however, that 
Mr. Story’s genius is romantic rather than dramatic, and that with his 
enthusiasm, his knowledge and admiration of local scenery, character, and 
history, he might rank along with the ‘‘ Basket-maker,” were he to try his 
hand in the way of an historical novel. He is also expert as a ballad ma- 
nufacturer. The Outlaw is an arresting story, though not a good dramatic 
piece. 





Art. XXIII.—Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe: the Secret History 
of the Revolution of July, 1830. London: Saunders and Otley. 
Accorp1ne to the author of this /egitimate Bourbon work, the King of the 
French has acted with consummate treachery towards the elder branch 
of the family. We are neither prepared to deny nor to defend the whole 

of the charges here advanced by a strong political partisan. 
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Art. XXIV.—Dodd's Church History of England, from the commencement 
of the Sixteenth Century to the Revolution in 1688, with Notes, Addi- 
tions, anda Continuation. By the Rev. M. A. Trerney,F.S.A. Vol. I. 
London: Dolman. 1839. 

WE cannot give a better outline sketch of the contents of Dodd’s History 
than by quoting in full the original title prefixed to the work. It is 
described by the author to be ‘‘ The Church History of England, from the 
Year 1500 to 1688, chiefly with regard to Catholics: being a complete 
account of the divorce, supremacy, dissolution of monasteries, and first 
attempts for a reformation under King Henry VIII. ; the unsettled state of 
the reformation under Edward VI.; the interruption it met with from 
Queen Mary; with the last hand put to it by Queen Elizabeth: together 
with the various fortunes of the Catholic cause during the reigns of King 
James I., King Charles I., King Charles II., and King James II.; particularly 
the lives of the most eminent Catholics, cardinals, bishops, inferior clergy, 
regulars, and laymen, who have distinguished themselves by their piety, 
learning, or military abilities: also a distinct and critical account of the 
works of the learned ; the trials of those that suffered either on the score of 
religion, or for real or fictitious plots against the government; with the 
foundation of all the English collegés and monasteries abroad: the whole 
supported by original papers and letters, many whereof were never before 
made public. To which is prefixed a general history of ecclesiastical affairs 
under the British, Saxon, and Norman periods.” 

Dodd, who was born in 1672, is, we believe, the only Catholic writer 
who has published a history of his Church in England, going back to the 
earliest times of Christianity in this country, and coming down to the eigh- 
teenth century. On this account it deserves to be carefully studied by 
Protestants, for the sake of fairness, as well as by Catholics. Indeed, since 
the Catholic question imposed upon men the duty of investigating fully the 
history of the Church and the merits of the antagonist parties, the demand 
for this work has so much increased as now to render it next to impossible 
to obtain a copy of the first edition. In these circumstances Mr. Tierney, 
who is Chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk, has given to the public this first 
volume of a new edition, with many enlargements, amendments, and illus- 
trations. He has even re-modelled the arrangement of the original, which 
was awkward and perplexing. In the former edition, says Mr. T., “‘ the 
history is divided into eight parts, corresponding with the eight reigns over 
which it extends. Of these parts, each is again divided into the three other 
parts of History, Biography, and Records; and these are still farther sub- 
divided into an indefinite number of articles, according to the variety of the 
subjects to be treated, or the rank, the station, or the sex of the several per- 
sons whose lives are to be recorded.” But according to the present arrange~ 
ment there are only to be two grand divisions, first that of History, and 
secondly of Biography, the History occupying the earlier volumes. To 
each volume will be subjoined an Appendix, containing its records in due 
order. The portion before us comprises a rapid sketch of the Church down 
to the commencement of Henry the Eighth’s time, and then proceeds to the 
close of his life, the reformation, its rise and progress forming of course the 
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great theme ofthe author’s labours. ‘The more interesting periods which suc- 
ceeded Henry’s time are yet to be traversed. 

Dodd appears to have been no bigot ; he is, so far as we can judge from 
the volume before us, liberal beyond the spirit of the age in which he lived. 
His tone is fearless as well as independent. He thinks for himself; while 
his industry has been great, his labour protracted. His style is also per- 
spicuous and good. In looking out for a specimen, his sketch of the cha- 
racter of Henry VIII. struck us, part of which we extract. The historian 
has been speaking of the king’s politic, capacity, and instances sundry illus- 
trations. He says, as he proceeds,— 

** When the controversy about the divorce was set a-foot, though he could 
not obtain his ends in the manner he proposed, and according to the methods 
usually observed in such cases, which were determined by the see of Rome, 
yet he displayed his part so,in that affair, as to omit nothing, that either 
human art or industry was capable of effecting, in order to bring it to bear ; 
so that, excepting the strong fortress of divine law, his adversaries were 
beaten from all their posts, and seemingly, at least, came over to him, either 
by’ force or stratagem. But here it was, that his glorious character came 
first to be blasted; for neither the motives of this attempt were so pure, nor 
the methods he made use of so fair, but that many began to harbour an evil 
opinion of his sincerity as well as of the justice of his cause. Afterwards, 
when he found it was necessary to break with the see of Rome, in order to 
obtain his desire as to the divorce, though he scandalized all Europe by the 
defection, yet he showed himself to be a perfect master of politic stratagems, 
by walking the Pope out of his supremacy, and drawing the whole nation 
imperceptibly after him. His proceedings, upon this occasion, both as to 
substance and manner, were irreconcileable to the character of a just and 
religious prince. But he suffered much more in his reputation, in the next 
step he took, which was the seizure of the monastic lands. For here vice 
laid aside a great part of her disguise, and plainly discovered her face upon 
many occasions. However, it cannot be denied, but that he showed the 
vastness of his capacity, and by artificially shuffling the cards, played a bad 
game with great success. For whatever arguments could be made use of, 
to seduce the ignorant, surprise the unwary, tempt the licentious, or compel 
the stubborn, were employed with so much craft and address, that one half 
of the monasteries fell unpitied, while the rest seemed not to be wrested out 
of the monk’s hands, but voluntarily surrendered. All this while, men of 
thought and penetration saw plainly through this their disguise ; for, though 
a reformation of abuses was the pretence, avarice was the real inducement. 
It is true, a great many national advantages were mentioned, to make the 
design more acceptable to the common people ; and the king’s late proceed- 
ings against the see of Rome might seem to require such an expedient ; but 
how necessary soever the seizure of abbey lands might be, to support the 
king in his supremacy, against any attempts at home from the religious 
orders, it is certain his majesty was as much out, in his politics, as he was 
destitute of religion, in proceeding to an universal dissolution, as it quickly 
appeared from the many national inconveniences which flowed from it. 

“We have heard what King Henry VIII. was, as to his politic and mar- 
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tial abilities ; the next consideration are his morals and religion. Historians 
commonly take a great deal of liberty in exposing the defects and faults of 
crowned heads, and treat them in such a manner, as if they had not as 
much right to their reputation, as the rest of mankind. I know King 
Henry is charged with a great many vices in private life, which is a point 
to be touched very tenderly ; for though his public irregularities give occa- 
sion to judge the worst of him, yet it is not the part of a Christian to improve 
suspicions into facts, nor is it always allowable to report real facts, to the 
prejudice of any man’s character. Passing over ‘in silence, therefore, the 
errors of King Henry’s private life, I will only take notice of such passages 
as were notorious, and are recorded publicly by all historians. And, in the 
first place, it would be a difficult task to answer for his sincerity, or to give 
so much as a tolerable reason for his scrupulosity about his marriage, after 
near twenty years’ cohabitation with his queen. The like may be said of 
his applying himself so earnestly, and so frequently, to the see of Rome for 
a divorce, as the proper court where that matter was to be decided, and yet, 
afterwards, making a public declaration, that he never thought himself 
obliged to submit to any decision, that came from that authority. How 
unjustly did he treat his faithful minister, Cardinal Wolsey !—first, indemni- 
fying him, with his hand and seal, to exercise a legative power; and, after- 
wards, suffering him to be impeached upon that account, and stripped of all 
his substance, and, at the same time, seizing, and keeping from him, the 
credentials, under the king’s own hand and seal, whereby he might have 
defended himself. And was it not also a barbarous usage of all the clergy, 
to bring them in guilty of a premunire, for only incidentally concurring with 
the legative court, which he himself required of them? Was it not proved, 
by punishing several of the misinformers, that he was determined, right or 
wrong, to get the lesser monasteries into his hands? And were not the 
great monasteries afterwards made a prey by him, notwithstanding their 
religious and edifying behaviour, approved of in parliament, upon the nicest 
scrutiny of their morals? Who can excuse him from a breach of his royal 
word, in the disposal he made of the lands and goods belonging to the 
Church? Did he not assure his people, that they should not be secularized, 
but transferred to other pious uses? that impropriations should be returned 
to the parochial clergy, the original proprietors ; schools increased, colleges 
improved by additional rents, and armies maintained without loans and sub- 
sidies? Did ever any prince expose himself more to censure than King 
Henry VIII., in breaking through the ties of a matrimonial life, taking and 
parting with his wives without any regard to laws, either human or divine, 
and abandoning some of them to the fury of their enemies, till they lost 
their heads?” 

The tone of the above extract is surely far from being bitter or abusive, 
while the subject is one that might well have kindled the hottest indignation, 
the uttermost dislike, and the strongest denunciations of this historian. 
And yet his calmness, measured speech, and discriminating judgment fall 
with terrible weight upon Henry’s memory and character. 

We are glad to see that the editor has brought along with his learning 
and deep research into the stores of documents which have been in recent 
times discovered in the State Paper Office, and elsewhere, that throw so 
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much light upon Henry’s history, a kindred dignity and fairness to what his 
author has maintained. Such moderation could not be dispense with at the 
present day. Still the example is on this occasion unusually conspicuous, 
and will, we hope, be properly appreciated. 





Art. XXV.—History of the Huguenots, from 1598 to 1838. By W. 8. 
BrowninG. London. Pickering. 1839. 

In his history of the Huguenots, during the Sixteenth century, Mr. Brown- 
ing has already, by his ability, research, candour, and fidelity, distinguished 
himself. We do not say that we subscribe to all his opinions, or that we 
admit all his representations to be just: but on a subject where so much of 
political and religious difference of sentiment may exist, as on that which 
arose between the established Church and the Protestants of France, and 
out of which, from time to time, have arisen many affecting incidents as well 
as important national results, he has upon the whole displayed exemplary 
honesty. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the incidents 
and results to which we allude were sufficiently remarkable to call fora 
historical work in an English dress. But the difficulties, from want of 
complete and easily accessible materials out of which to construct a clear 
and connected narrative, have not been slight that have beset Mr. Brown- 
ing; for French authors have maintained a general silence on the subject. 
The period which has elapsed during the last half-century appears to be 
more obscure, or at least to have required more diligent inquiry and cautious 
treatment than any which the volume embraces. But what is stranger 
still, the tolerance which the French Protestants so fondly anticipated would 
succeed the Revolution of the “‘ three days’ has not been realized. They 
expected that the laws or regulations which had been in force under Charles 
the Tenth, to counteract political combinations, and which were employed, 
upon this professed ground, against freedom of worship, would have been 
altered; but it would seem that their calculations were too sanguine. We 
shall not however speak upon this point, but present an extract which may 
be regarded as merely statistical ; for it professes to contain as accurate an 
estimate, as can be arrived at, of the condition and numbers of the various 
Protestant denominations in France, at the latest period to which Mr. 
Browning’s account comes down. He says that the numbers are increasing, 
and that the following are the classes of their organized ministry :— 

“© 1, The Lutheran church, or Confession of Augsbourg, has 6 inspec- 
tions, 37 consistories, and 260 pastors or ministers. 

‘*2,. The Calvinist, or Reformed church, has 89 consistories, and about 
400 ministers. 

“3. The Société évangélique employs three distinct classes of agents— 
viz. :—16 ministers ; eleven itinerant preachers, not ordained; and nine 
colporteurs, or distributors of Bibles and religious books. The latter, by 
their conversations with the rural population, prepare the way for itinerant 
preachers: and their efforts have been sufficiently successful to give rise to 
some virulent attacks in the episcopal mandements. This society has also 
ten schools. The expenses are entirely defrayed by voluntary contribu- 
tions ; and it frequently occurs, that when a congregation becomes suffi- 
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ciently numerous, it is engrafted on the nearest consistory, and thenceforth 
receives a grant from the public treasury. 

“The Wesleyan Methodists have, for some years, been labouring as 
valuable auxiliaries. That body made anattempt to establish public worship 
in 1791, when Dr. Coke and two other ministers visited Paris for that 
purpose ; but the endeavour completely failed. M. Mahy, ordained by Dr. 
Coke, persevered for some time in the neighbourhood of Caen, where he had 
to contend with much jealous opposition from the Consistory: he withdrew 
to Guernsey, and afterwards to Manchester, where he died in 1812. 

‘Pierre du Pontavice, a noble of Brittany, after self banishment to 
escape the terrors of the revolution, returned to France in 1802, and entered 
upon the pastoral office. He translated many theological works into 
French ; and was usefully engaged as a preacher, in various parts of Nor- 
mandy, until his death in 1810. 

“The successful results of preaching on board the prison ships in the 
Medway, encouraged the society to renew their efforts at the peace of 1814. 
Their congregations are now considerable ; and the number of their French 
preachers is fourteen. 

“¢5. The Church of England also contributes to the important work of 
extending the light of the reformation. The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, has in Paris a foreign district committee, under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Luscombe. None but members of the established church 
can take any part in the direction of its proceedings ; the object of which is 
‘to collect and transmit information respecting the best means of promoting 
Christian knowledge in its district—to establish, enlarge, or superintend 
schools—to supply settlers and natives with the books circulated by the 
society—to promote translations, when necessary, into the language of the 
country—and, lastly, to make collections in aid of the society’s funds.’ In 
pursuance of these designs the Bishop has, for some time, been engaged in 
superintending a new translation of the Bible and Liturgy ; in which he 
has had the assistance of several learned persons, whose knowledge of the 
ancient languages ensures a faithful version of the original idea, in the 
purest style of modern French. This important undertaking has, for some 
cause, been recently laid aside; yet a large portion being completed, the 
friends of revealed truth may still hope to see it resumed. 

“6. The £glise Catholique Fran¢aise must be mentioned as a co-operating 
means for promoting the reformation. The Abbé Chatel founded this 
church in 1831 ; and although his tenets do not at all resemble Protestantism, 
they are caleulated to induce investigation—a tendency necessarily obnox- 
ious to a body, which denies the right of private judgment. 

“With respect to collegiate education there is a faculty of Protestant 
theology at Montaubon; another at Strasbourg; and a college established 
in Paris, by the Société évangélique. Application has been made to the 
chambers, during the present session (1838), for a Protestant faculty in the 
capital: the result was not favourable; but its necessity is generally 
admitted, as well as that of a change in legislation for public worship, which 
is found to be as galling to the Catholics as to the Protestants.” 
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Art. XXVI.—Hannibal in Bithynia: a Play. By H. Garrey Knienr, 
Esq. M. P. London: Murray. 
Simpticity and a studious avoidance of every sort of rant, sentimental, and 
verbal, melodramatic and passionate, distinguish this production. There is 
indeed a want of fire in its poetry, and even a frequent infusion of colloquial 
and familiar phrases that hide from the reader the classic purity of the 
diction and the real elevation of sentiment that pervades the more serious 
parts. Hannibal comes out with true dignity; his is the composure of a 
great mind when, deserted by Prusias, and on the eve of being betrayed to 
the Romans by that weak and suspicious monarch, he, after the fashion of 
ancient heroes, anticipates at Brusa the violence of his enemies. The fol- 
lowing is a short specimen, where the Carthagenian and two real friends 
discourse of the wrongs heaped upon him by those whose kingdom he had 
saved shortly before :— 
** Perdiccas. I cannot bear 
Such outrage, and ingratitude, to thee. 
Han. Thou’rt young, Perdiccas! therefore art surpris’d ; 
Art young, and therefore mov’d.—I only wonder 
When men keep faith, and fortune lasts a day. 
Hyp. Thou hast redeem’d the kingdom—risk’d thy life ; 
Made victory the handmaid of Bithynia— 
For this art thou disgrac’d! 
Perd. , Oh, vile reward ! 
Astounding wrong that angers me to madness ! 
Canst thou be patient ? 
Han. I should think as soon 
To lose my patience if the wind did change, 
Or if the springs were dried by summer’s heat, 
Or winter brought us hazy weather. Prince! 
I stood upon the pinnacle of fame ; 
Rome trembled, and the world was in amaze— 
Nations observ’d my steps with anxious eyes— 
Armies, before me, melted like the snow— 
Conquest obey’d my voice—think of all this! 
Then think of Zama! think of Carthage too ! 
My country, that I serv’d from my youth up, 
That turn’d me out, like a vile criminal, 
To beg and wander.—What can happen now 
To change the steady motion of my pulse, 
Or my cheek’s colour? What has chane’d to-day 
Is usual, and the customary course. 
Baseness is human nature—and this world 
A stage for knaves to act upon and prosper.” 

The Roman envoy who hoped to have conducted Hannibal alive and in 
triumph to Rome, thus questions and thus reasons with himself on first 
beholding the dead body of the hero :— 

‘“* And is this Hannibal ? 
Our mighty enemy ? and now—what? nothing ! 
The restless, strife-exciting Hannibal ? 
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So pale, so still, so motionless! | Oh, death! 
Thou read’st a lesson e’en to Roman pride, 
That, in an instant, bring’st to this, the frame, 
The potent mind, that could disturb a world. 
This was the Chief, so oft by glory crown’d, 
Who, for so long, resistless, kept his way, 
Holding, as two leash’d greyhounds, in his grasp 
Fortune and Vict’ry ; who, oppos’d in vain 

By nature’s barriers, to our very doors 
Brought dire defeat and terror, vanquishing 
All our best captains, all but Scipio ; 

And, for a season, kept the world in doubt 
Who, for the future, was to be its master. 

Nor could reverse or danger, grief or age, 

The stirring spirit tame, that, to the last, 

Its purpose still pursued, and, at the last, 
Resolv’d on freedom—ages shall roll on 

And not produce a greater than lies here.”’ 





Art. XXVII.—The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Vol. IV. 


London: Moxon. 1839. 

Tus edition, and decidedly the best that yet exists, of the works of a 
genius who will ever hold a place in the first rank of poets, is now com- 
plete. The notes and illustrations contributed by the widow of the most 
sensitive of all dreamers, the wildest and yet often the loftiest of all spe- 
culatists, assist very considerably to render the perusal of the collected 
poems a more touching and affecting affair, than it would be without such 
aids and intimations. Our chief regret or disappointment has been that the 
whole taken together are by far too scanty for a memoir. We even feel 
that towards the conclusion of his career the illustrative notices are fainter 
and more vague than in the earlier volumes,—the state of the editor’s 
health in part depriving us of what might have been most gladly received, 
and probably most advantageously remembered. As it is, however, we are 
thankful for the contribution ; and perhaps the day may arrive when no deli- 
cacy or obstacle shall interpose, in this case where a man set a mark upon the 
literature of his country, to prevent an impartial and full disclosure of his 
entire history. 

We learn from a note that Mrs. Shelley has not interfered to alter or 
expunge any part of the poems excepting of Queen Mab, of which pro- 
ceeding we have, in a former notice, given our opinion. We extract one spe- 
cimen and portion of her contributions to the present volume :— 

“Shelley did not expect sympathy and approbation from the public ; but 
the want of it took away a portion of the ardour that ought to have sustained 
him while writing. He was thrown on his own resources, and on the inspi- 
ration of his own soul, and wrote because his mind overflowed, without the 


hope of being appreciated. 1 had not the most distant wish that he should - 


truckle in opinion, or submit his lofty aspirations for the human race to the 
low ambition and pride of the many ; but I felt sure, that if his poems were 
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more addressed to the common feelings of men, his proper rank among the 
writers of the day would be acknowledged; and that popularity as a poet 
would enable his countrymen to do justice to his character and virtues ; 
which, in those days, it was the mode to attack with the most flagitious 
calumnies and insulting abuse. That he felt these things deeply, cannot 
be doubted, though he armed himself with the consciousness of acting from 
a lofty and heroic sense of right. The truth burst from his heart some- 
times in solitude, and he would write a few unfinished verses that showed 
_ that he felt the sting ! 

** I believed that all this morbid feeling would vanish, if the chord of 
sympathy between him and his countrymen were touched. But my per- 
suasions were vain; the mind could not be bent from its natural inclination. 
Shelley shrunk instinctively from portraying human passion with its mixture 
of good and evil, of disappointment and disquiet. Such opened again the 
wounds of his own heart, and he loved to shelter himself rather in the airiest 
flights of fancy, forgetting love and hate, and regret and lost hope, in such 
imaginations as borrowed their hues from sunrise or sunset, from the yellow 
moonshine or pale twilight, from the aspect of the far ocean or the shadows 
of the woods ; which celebrated the singing of the winds among the pines, 
the flow of a murmuring stream, and the thousand harmonious sounds that 
Nature creates in her solitudes.”’ 





Art. XXVIII.—The' Vegetable Cultivator. By Joun Rocrers. London. 
Longman. 

THE title in full of this work sufficiently explains the nature of its contents : 
these consisting of ‘‘a plain and accurate description of all the different 
species and varieties of Culinary Vegetables; with the most approved 
method of cultivating them by natural and artificial means, and the best 
mode of cooking them ; together with a description of the Physical Herbs 
in general use, &c. Also, some recollections of the life of Philip Miller, 
F. R. S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea.” 
Few men have been more serviceable in the walk which the aged and re- 
spected author of this complete and explicit manual has pursued. Of his 
various publications, his ‘‘ Fruit Cultivator,” &c., there is no one that will 
be more generally useful than, in all probability, this last. Every one who 
cultivates or possesses a patch of garden-ground should have it always at 
hand. The culture of vegetables or a knowledge of the numerous interest- 
ing processes essential to this branch of economy is inseparable from the 
culture of heart and mind, and the growth of virtuous habits. 











Art. XXIX.—Geraldine: A Taleof Conscience. By E. C. A. Vol. III. 
London. Dolman. 1839. 

Tue two former volumes of this religious novel were intended to delineate 

the progress of an earnest and gifted mind in its search after the true faith, 

the inquirer at length landing in the bosom ofthe Catholic Church, anxieties 

no longer harassing her, and, perfect confidence being realized, that she has 

discovered the sure way to preserve her innocent and holy on earth, and 
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ide her to heaven. There was more displayed in the manner as well as 
purpose of the previous volumes than an attempt and desire to write a 
beautiful and powerful tale. There was an object much at heart of the 
accomplished and able writer. Nor will this for a moment be questioned, 
when we mention that E. C. A. (Miss Agnew) has lately become a hearty 
convert to the religion of that communion whose doctrines and mysteries 
she so warmly expounds and admires; eagerly desiring that others would 
accompany her while she endeavours to trace the convert’s career. 

In the present volume the tale conducts the reader to further stages of 
the soul’s approach to God while on earth than even a full acquiescence in 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, a life consistent therewith, and an 
assurance of the perfect safety inseparable therefrom, supposes: for now we 
find the convert in Rome, and in Holy Week, when the awakening and 
mystic symbols and ceremonies of the Church begin to be appreciated by 
her. Marriage puts Geraldine in the way of still riper tuition, till at last 
her religious and holy feelings are so sublimated that nothing created can 
satisfy her soul; so that for anything we can discover in the sentiment or 
current and design of the tale, husband and wife, had not an opportune 
accident removed the former from this scene of probation, would and must 
have become strange to one another,—unthought and unremembered but 
as they should hope for ever to associate in the land of eternal bliss, love, 
and thanksgiving. 

The death of Sir Eustace removes whatever obstacle earthly feelings 
would have interposed to the exercises of Geraldine’s sanctified and devoted 
soul. Accordingly she becomes a nun, and after a due period of initiation 
founds a new convent. 

In the course of the work the doctrines, creed, and ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome, to which Protestants principally object, are, without the 
least reserve, and with an undaunted earnestness, avowed and maintained ; 
and while we abstain from offering any opinion on such serious and delicate 
matters, we freely aecord to the authoress the praise which candour, Chris- 
tian charity, pious sentiments, acute reasoning, and elegant writing must 
ever command. The work will no doubt have a wide circulation amon 
the members of the communion which Miss Agnew so sincerely adheres to ; 
but even to Protestants it will afford much and varied information; while 
as a novel it is excellent. 





Art. XXX.—Janthe. By Nucent Taytor. Saundersand Otley. 
TuE poetry of this small production is of the Byron school; the story is 
one of love, disappointment, and despair. The sentiments are too mor- 
bid for our approval; the diction often, we suspect, a studied interference 
with the parts of speech, creating verbs out of substantives, for the sake 
of striking the ear with what the author considers the gems of poetic 
phraseology, and the fineries among words. We do not know how often, 
in the course of the twenty-three pages, the term halcyon occurs. Then 
we have shrined by his hopes, gemmed, passion’d soul, truth’d by time, and 
many similar liberties, which Mr. Galley Knight, at least, would be loath to 
take. We quote some specimens :— 
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Young Zenan, he who once had clung 

In all the warmth of love and truth, 

To her whose dwelling fondness flung 

A halo o’er his happy youth,— 

Had lingered in IANTHE’s arms— 

Had slept upon IantHE’s breast— 

Amid the warmth of beauty’s charms, 

That balm’d him to hope’s fearless rest— 

Dreaming, that earth and love were heaven.” 
* * . * 

‘What page shall bear her sorrow’s thought? 
What pen shall trace her sorrow’s mind ? 

The pain of mental passion wrought 
A shroud eternity shall find 
E’er folded.—Ay, nor time, nor age, 
Through generations rolling o’er 
The tempest stream of human life— 
Nor prince—nor peasant—bard, nor sage, 
Shall limn the fadeless storm that sweeps 
In darkness on the human heart,— 
When rapture’s blossoms bloom no more 
Amid the smiles which hopes impart, 
As passion o’er love’s ruin weeps.” 
* * * « 

** What sudden change appears to pass, 
Throughout that fair and festive throng ; | 
Warriors and maidens oft repass 
That brilliant scene. The bridal song 
Is hush’d, and silence, stern and deep, 
Like ruin’s stillness, seems to sweep 
Above the young, who, coy the gay, 
Amid the warmth of joy’s array. 

A shriek of horror breaks at last, 
From many a wan and trembling child 
Of beauty as the brow o’ercast | 
With terror, lowers cold and wild, 
Above the brightness care defiled. 
Whilst many a warrior stands aghast, 

As though some strange and distant tale, 
Scathing the soul with ruin’s blast, 

Had o’er the shudd’ring spirit past, 
Searing the heart it could not quail : 
Some rush towards the chamber, where 
The bride retired at close of day, 
Fatigued with joy, and rapture’s care ; 
Whilst others, pale and sad, betray 

The fear their hopes cannot allay. 

And ZENAH was the first who, led 
By the attendant bridesmaids, near’d 
The chamber, and approached the bed 
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Where Lais slept: the moonlight shed 
A pale and placid light around— 
And not a sigh, and not a sound, 
Broke on the calm affection fear’d. 
She stirr’d not !—o’er her frame the flood 
Of eve-light fell—a horror stole 
O’er ZENAH—for he mark’d the blood 
Full gushing from her heart ;—the soul 
Had fled its tomb of mortal clay— 
And by her side IANTHE lay 
Senseless—a dagger from her hand 
Fallen ;—she spoke not—sigh’d not,—they 
Who saw her, deem’d that life had flown 
In passive agony, away— 
But one of that pale throng alone, 
Felt her heart throb,—and felt the dew 
Of the cold lips, o’erheated breath— 
As sinking in the arms he threw 
Around her,—without tear, or groan, 
She slept the dreamless sleep of death.”’ 





Art. XXXI.—Floreston, or the New Lord of the Manor. Rickerby. 
Tuis is a tale which is intended to represent the “ History of a Rural 
Revolution from Vice and Misery, to Virtue and Happiness ;” which 
revolution is brought about by a new lord of the manor. Prior to this, 
the district united in its manners and government many evils, or at least 
features characteristic of English rural corners and parishes. It con- 
tained sporting sprigs of nobility and aristocratic bloods, with the hangers- 
on and poaching fraternity which such a school usually fosters. The 
clergyman was a magistrate; but above all, and what is the object of the 
Author’s bitterest satire and denunciation, the new Poor Law Commission- 
ers had taken the pauper population and indigent labourers of the place 
into their special keeping by means of a Union; the farmers with their 
high rents being, as well as their landlords, thus relieved of a nuisance, and 
a considerable portion of burden and annoyance. But the extravagance, 
wrongs, and vice inseparable from a state of things such as now alluded 
to, are not destined to be perpetual. A change comes over the scene. 
The lands of his ‘‘ Lordship,” as well as those of his principal local ally, are 
brought to the hammer, which a gentleman of great opulence, of still 
greater generosity, humanity, and virtue, purchases. Everything is done 
by him which schools, example, and patronage can accomplish to enlighten 
and ameliorate the community around him. Idle and sporting habits are 
checked; the wages of honest industry are raised to a pitch which we 
think it could not be within the power of the ‘‘ New Lord” to establish 
by any fiat of his, nor otherwise than by an unbounded and increasing re- 
course to his own pocket; the rents are much reduced; and the poor 
are brought back from the work- house to be cared for and supported 
by this modern ‘‘Grandison.” By these and many other benevolent and 
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wise measures, he in a few years works out the mighty revolution intimated 
by the title of the book. 

The first observation to be made respecting such a work, and with such a 
design as the one before us, is, that it is from beginning to end a fiction,— 
the author’s particular, and it may be peculiar opinions and feelin 
fashioning facts exactly to suit his own purpose. In the second place 
we assert that even in his own Floreston, much less in other localities ond 
rural parishes, we cannot believe that the wondrous revolution described, 
could have been produced by the means, and within the space of time 
mentioned. It is, for instance, impossible that there can be, or ought to be 
many New Lords of Manors, like unto him here pictured. In fact the 
Author’s portraits, sketches, and dialogues are so overstrained, as to take 
them beyond our power of imaginary realization. At the same time he 
proclaims with pith many wholesome truths. His reflections are frequently 
original, as well as happily introduced; while his satire is keen, and tells 
powerfully. Above all,—and this is an achievement sufficiently great 
and praiseworthy to establish the fame of the book,—he makes the reader 
to feel, as well as to understand, that the wrongs of the poor are numerous, 
oppressive, and misguiding. Even Charity is for the most part in- 
sulting. | 

We have not space for any adequate specimen of the higher or more 
touching lessons, and must therefore be content to take a sample of the 
satire, which is the Author’s forte. The passage contains an account of an 
accident which occurred to an ‘‘ Honourable Member’ at a ‘“‘ Division” of 
the “‘ House.” 

‘“‘ There’s been two attacks,” said Maxey, ‘‘ and both on ’em’s been rayther 
sudden, and pretty sewere too; ’speciously his Floreston attack, that’s just 
forced him to unharness and go to bed.” 

*‘ Do tell me what has happened, Maxey.” 

** Why, Sir,” said Maxey, “‘in the first place, about three weeks ago, his 
honour’s nose happened to get catched in a door of the Hass 0’ Cummins, as he 
calls it. But I can’t think, for my part, what gentlemen can want to run 
their noses into such places for; nor did I ever expect that any good should 
come from so many on ’em all a trying to run through a narrow doorway 
together, from the first moment I seed ’em a trying it on, to the very night 
his honour got catched by the smeller. P’r’aps, Sir, you’ve never been a 
member of that Westminster stud, and don’t understand the rigs they very 
oftens have to run?” 

‘No, Maxey ; it is well known that I have given up my interest in the 
county entirely to his honour.” 

“But you may put up for the county, some day, on your own account ; 
and I’ll jist tell you beforehand what representing a county or a borough 
means,—for I must know, ’cause I goes in with his honour’s great-coat and 
have seen ’em all at it. There you shall see a score on ’em’—ay, fourscore, 
and sometimes more, all in a room together ; some a sleep, some at cards, 
some a larking, some a talking about—but you know, Sir, gentlemen will be 
gentlemen everywhere—some a eating and some a drinking. Well, Sir, 
jist in the midst of all this, a man as stands in a entry, and is wide awake to 
every move in the game as is going on in a bigger room jist by, among the 
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members as howl, and crow, and bray, and makes speeches, sings out 
Diwision! Whew ; up our party jumps in the twinkling of a horse-block ; 
and down go cigars, chairs, glasses, newspapers, cards, and knives and forks, 
canes, whips, spectacles, and snuff-boxes ; doors slam and boots creak, and 
Old Nick take hindmost! You have seen tumblers run and leap through a 
hoop, I s’pose ?” 

‘* Many times, Maxey.” | 

“Then it’s jist so that I’ve seen forty counties and as many boroughs, asa 
body may say, run and leap one a’ter another through a doorway no wider nor 
a man’s body, to give their wotes, when whistled for by their backers and 
leaders. They darts alonga passage with their tails straight out, like the run- 
ners for the Darby. Master’s foot, you see, Sir, happens to slip ; his chair flies 
up behind him, and he was distanced : and so to make short ofa horrible story, 
bang went the door, and our county, in a manner o’ spakin’, got catch’d by 
the nose; and there would have been an end to all our sneezing, though 
hurricanes of snuff might have come to brush off all the sweepstakes for 
years to come. But fort’nately Lord Splinn’s coat-tails was rent off, and 
left sticking between the door and door-post: and so our nose was not quite 
scroug’d all to shivers.” 





Art. XXXII.—The Nautical Steam Engine explained for the use of Officers 
of the Navy: By CommanperR R. S. Ropinson, R.N. London. 
Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

THE use and importance of steam-vessels, should this country ever again be 

engaged in war, are now foreseen by every nautical man who has turned his 

attention to the subject. Not only as acting in concert with Ships of war, 
but singly and independently their services will be most essential. Indeed 

- Commander Robinson asserts, that ‘‘ whatever of dash, whatever of enter- 

prise, whatever of combined prudence and skill, is to be performed in a 

future war, will be performed through the agency of Steam. The high 

road,”’ he continues, ‘‘ to distinction and fame will be found on the Paddle 
box of a Steamer.” It willno longer do for Sailors to deride these boats, 
or the skill necessary to the management of them as beneath the spirit and 
dignity of the naval profession. Lord John Hay has already illustrated on 
the coast of Spain how much may depend upon the speed, the certainty, 
and the assurance that are identified with the wonderful application of 
artificial power to navigation. The munitions of war and fresh troops, to 
any amount, may be transported from place to place, wherever the ocean in 
common rolls, with a celerity and a certitude, which we need not describe. 

There is great hope in this for England to cherish, should she ever be called 

on to maintain her supremacy upon the high seas, or her rank among nations, 

considering our present unrivalled improvements of nautical steamers. But 
the superiority of our steam vessels and our machinery will not avail unless 

a Commander when stationed upon the Paddle box, and throughout every 

branch of the manceuvring of the vessel, knows how to instruct and direct 

all that are under his charge ; for then, it is quite obvious, that our “ right 
arm,’’ and our “ strong staff,” as Captain Robinson calls it, must go for next 
to nothing. 
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It is with the view of communicating to his fellow officers, in a smal} 
space, the knowledge and skill referred to, that he has composed and pub- 
lished this little work, which contains, first, such a description of the proper- 
ties of Steam, and, secondly, of the nature and component parts of the 
Marine Steam engine, as shall enable any officer to understand, without 
much loss of time, the principles, names, and natures of the things he has to 
direct, and for himself carry further out, by reading more elaborate and 
scientific books, by inspection, and questionings, his studies and knowled 
to a greater length. The author makes no pretension to originality, but 
only to acareful selection and compilation from what others have written 
before him, he having applied what he has collected to a practical descrip- 
tion of the marine engine. The book is what it professes to be, and will be 
found a good manual and guide in a department which has not previouly 
been treated in the same manner, but which has become so important to 
nautical men. 





Art. XXXIII.—Popular Treatise onthe Kidney. By Gerorcer Corre. 
London: Renshaw. | 

A vitat organ of the human constitution is here treated of in a learned and 
ingenious manner. Mr. Corfe brings science and practical knowledge to 
bear forcibly upon the anatomy and physiology of the kidney, and furnishes 
an able summary of the most important treatises and views of which it has 
been the subject on the part of preceding writers and medical authorities ; 
together with his own opinions and modes of treatment in the case of dis- 
eases of the organ. But there is one feature of the work which has particu- 
larly struck us on account of its novelty and fancifulness in a professedly 
medical publication,—viz. a theoretical effort to discover, trace, and explain 
certain functions, parts, relations, and combinations belonging to the kidney 
in a spiritual sense, and as if these were mystical types of religious doctrine. 
—that is, of the religious creed which the author has adopted. We think 
the attempt is in every way objectionable; and that even had it been more 
sedately managed than we find it to have been, recurrence to far plainer and 
fuller sources of spiritual instruction ought to be recommended greatly in 
preference. 


Art. XXXIV.—A Reply to the Rev. Sidney Smith’s Third Letter to Areh- 
deacon Singleton, in a Letter to the Venerable Archdeacon Wetherell. 
By the Rev. A. Sayers. London: Whittaker. 

Mr. Sayers’ wit is not so keen, his hand not so pliable, his taste not so 

fine as Sidney Smith’s. Still he is a willing and not unskilled antagonist. 

He has also, we think, the best of the argument. 





—— 





Art. XXXV.—The Religion of Jesus Christ defended from the Assaults of 
Owenism. ByJ.R. Reid; innine Lectures. Simpkin. 

A rar less able defence than is here offered, would at any time be a suffi- 

cient answer to Owenism. 








